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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Caterpillars  in  General. 

Jf  we  take  a  curfory  view  of  infects  in  ge- 
neral, caterpillars  alone,  and  the  butterflies  and 
moths  they  give  birth  to,  will  make  a  third 
part  of  the  number.  Wherever  we  move, 
wherever  we  turn,  thefe  infects,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  prefent  themielves  to  our  view. 
Some,  in  every  Hate,  offer  the  moft  entertain- 
ing fpeclacle ;  others  are  beautiful  only  in 
their  winged  form.  Many  perfons,  of  which 
number  I  am  one,  have  an  invincible  averfion 
to  caterpillars,  and  worms  of  every  fpecies : 
there  is  fomething  difagreeable  in  their  flow 
crawling  motion,  for  which  the  variety  of  their 
colouring  can  nevercompenfate.  But  others  feel 
no  repugnance  at  obferving,  and  even  handling 
them  with  the  moft  attentive  application. 
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There  is  nothing  in  th e butterfly  ftate  fo  beau- 
tiful or  fplendid  as  thefe  infects.  They  ferve, 
not  lefs  than  the  birds  themielves,  tobtinifh  fo- 
litude  from  our  walks,  and  to  fill  up  our  idle  in- 
tervals with  the  mcft  pk aling  fpeculations.  The 
butterfly  makes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  oriental  poetry  ;  but,  in  thofe  countries,  the 
infect  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  with  us. 

The  beauties  of  the  fly  may  therefore  very 
xvell  excite  our  curiofity  to  examine  the  reptile. 
But  we  are  {till  more  ftrongly  attached  to  this 
tribe,  from  the  ufefulr.efs  of  one  of  the  number. 
The  filkworm  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  ferviceable 
of  all  other  animals ;  fmce,  from  its  labours, 
and  the  manufacture  attending  it,  near  a  third 
pavt  of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and 
fupported. 

Caterpillars  may  be  eafily  dirtinguifhed  from 
worms  or  maggots,  by  the  number  of  their  feet ; 
and  by  their  producing  butterflies  or  moths. 
When  the  fun  calls  up  vegetation,  and  vivifies  the 
various  eggs  of  infects,  the  caterpillars  are  the 
firft  that  are  fecn,  upon  almoft  every  vegetable 
and  tree,  eating  its  leaves,  and  preparing  for  a 
ftate  of  greater  perfection.  They  have  feet  both 
before  and  behind  ;  which  not  only  enable  them 
to  move  forward  by  a  fort  of  fteps  made  by 
their  fore  and  hinder  parts,  but  alfo  to  climb  up 
vegetables,  and  to  ftretch  themfelves  out  from 
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the  boughs  and  (talks,  to  reach  their  food,  at  a 
diftance.  *  All  of  this  clafs  have  from  eight  feet 
at  the  leaft,  to  fixteen  ;  and*|his  may  ferve  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  worm  tribe,  that  never 
have  fo  many.  The  animal  into  which  they 
are  converted,  is  always  a  butterfly  or  a  moth; 
and  thefe  are  always  diftinguifhed  from  other 
flies,  by  having  their  wings  covered  over  with 
a  painted  duft,  which  gives  them  fuch  various 
beauty.  The  wings  of  flies  are  tranfparent,  as 
we  fee  in  the  common  flefh  fly ;  while  thofe  of 
beetles  are  hard,  like  horn :  from  fuch  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  ; 
and  words  would  obfcure  their  differences. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  caterpillars, 
whether  in  the  reptile  flate,  or  advanced  to 
their  laft  flate  of  perfection  into  butterflies,  may 
eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  infects ; 
being  animals  peculiarly  formed,  and  alfo  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  The  tranfmutations  they  under- 
go, are  alfo  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any 
infect  hitherto  mentioned ;  and,  in  confequence, 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  third  order  of 
changes  by  Swammerdam,  who  has  thrown  fuch 
lights  upon  this  part  of  natural  hiftory.  In  the 
fecond  order  of  changes,  mentioned  before,  we 
faw  the  grafshopper  and  the  earwig,  when  ex- 
cluded from  the  egg,  aflume  a  form  very  like 
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that  which  they  were  after  to  preferve ;  and 
feemed  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  perfection,  in  all 
refpects.  except  in  not  having  wings;  which  did 
not  bud  forth  until  they  were  come  to  maturity. 
But  the  infects  of  this  third  order,  that  we  are 
now  about  to  defcribe,  go  thro'  a  much  greater 
variety  of  transformations :  for,  when  they  are 
excluded  from  the  egg,  they  afftime  the  form 
of  a  fmall  caterpillar,  which  feeds  and  grows 
larger  every  day,  often  changing  its  fkin,  but 
itill  preferving  its  form.  When  the  animal  has 
come  to  a  certain  magnitude  in  this  ftate,  it 
difcontinues  eating,  makes  itfelf  a  covering  or 
hufk,  in  which  it  remains  wrapped  up,  feem- 
ingly  without  life  or  motion;  and  after  having 
for  fome  time  continued  in  this  ftate,  it  once 
more  burfts  its  confinement,  and  comes  forth 
a  butterfly.  Thus  we  fee  this  animal  put  on  no 
lefs  than  three  different  appearances,  from  the 
time  it  is  firft  excluded  from  the  egg.  It  ap- 
pears a  crawling  caterpillar ;  then  an  infenfible 
aurelia,  as  it  is  called,  without  life  or  motion; 
and  laftly,  a  butterfly,  varioufly  painted,  ac- 
cording to  its  different  kind.  Having  thus 
diftinguimed  this  clafs  of  infects  from  all 
others,  we  will  firft  furvey  their  hiftory  in 
general ;  and  then  enter  particularly  into  the 
manners  and  nature  of  a  few  of  them,  which 
molt  deferve  our  curiolity  and  attention. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  Transformation  of  the  Caterpil- 
lar into  its  correfponding  Butterfly 
or  Moth. 

When  winter  has  difrobed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  Nature  then  feems  to  have  loft  her  in- 
fects. There  are  thoufands  of  different  kinds, 
with  and  without  wings  which,  though  fwarm- 
ing  at  other  feafons,  then  entirely  difappear.  Our 
fields  are  re-peopled,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
bud,  by  the  genial  influence  of  fpiing  ,  and  ca- 
terpillars, of  various  forts,  are  feen  feeding  upon 
the  promife  of  the  year  even  before  the  leaves 
are  completely  unfolded.  Thofe  caterpillars, 
which  we  then  fee,  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  view 
of  the  general  means  which  Nature  employs  to 
preferve  fuch  a  number  of  infects  during  that 
feafon,  when  they  can  no  longer  find  fubliftence. 
It  is  known,  by  united  experience,  that  all  thefe 
animals  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies ; 
and  thofe  who  obferve  them  more  clofely,  will 
find  the  fly  very  careful  in  depofiting  its  eggs  in 
thofe  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  hatched 
with  the  greateft  fafety  and  fuccefs.  During 
winter,  therefore,  the  greateft  number  of  ca- 
terpillars are  in  an  egg  ftate ;  and  in  this  lifelefs 
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fituation,  brave  all  the  rigours  and  the  humi- 
dity of  the  climate  ;  and  though  often  expofed 
to  all  its  changes,  {till  preferve  the  latent  prin- 
ciples of  life,  which  is  more  fully  exerted  at  the 
approach  of  fpring.  That  fame  power  that 
pufhes  forth  the  budding  leaf,  and  the  opening 
flower,  impels  the  infect  into  animation  ;  and 
Nature  at  once  feems  to  furnifh  the  gueft  and 
the  banquet.  (  When  the  infect  has  found  force 
to  break  its  {hell,  it  always  finds  its  favourite 
aliment  provided  in  abundance  before  it. 

But  all  caterpillars  are  not  fent  off  from  the 
egg  in  the  beginning  of  fpring ;  for  many  of 
them  have  fubfifted  during  the  winter  in  their 
aurelia  ftate :  in  which,  as  we  have  briefly  ob- 
ferved  above,  the  animal  is  feemingly  deprived 
of  life  and  motion.  In  this  ftate  of  infen  Ability, 
many  of  thefe  infects  continue  during  the  rigours 
of  winter  ;  fome  enclofed  in  a  kind  of  {hell, 
which  they  have  fpun  for  themfelves  at  the  end 
of  autumn  ;  fome  concealed  under  the  bark  of 
trees  *,  others  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls  ;  and 
many  buried  under  ground.  From  all  thefe, 
a  variety  of  butterflies  are  feen  to  iflue,  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring;  and  adorn  the  earlieft  part 
of  the  year  with  their  painted  flutterings. 

Some  caterpillars  do  not  make  any  change 
whatfoever  at  the  approach  of  winter  \  but  con* 
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tinue  to  live  in  their  reptile  ftate,  through  all 
the  feverity  of  the  feafon.  Thefe  chufethein- 
felves  fome  retreat,  where  they  may  remain 
difturbed  for  months  together  ;  and  there  they 
continue  quite  motionlefs,  and  as  infenfible 
as  if  they  were  a&ually  dead.  Their  conftitution 
is  fuch,  that  food,  at  that  time,  would  be  ufe- 
lefs ;  and  the  cold  prevents  their  making  thofe 
diffipations  which  require  reftoration.  In  ge- 
neral, caterpillars  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
great  numbers, together,  enclofed  in  one  com- 
mon web,  that  covers  them  all,  and  ferves  to 
protect  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. 

Laftly,  there  are  fome  of  the  caterpillar 
kind,  whofe  butterflies  live  all  the  winter  ;  and 
who,  having  fluttered  about  for  fome  part  of 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  feek  for  fome  retreat 
during  the  winter,  in  order  to  anfvver  the  ends 
of  propagation,  at  the  approach  of  fpring. 
Thefe  are  often  found  lifelefs  and  motionlefs  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  or  the  clefts  of  timber ; 
but,  by  being  approached  to  the  fire,  they  re- 
cover life  and  activity,  and  feem  to  anticipate 
the  defires  of  fpring. 

In  genera],  however,  whether  the  animal 
has  fubfifted  in  an  egg  ftate,  during  the  winter; 
or  whether  as  a  butterfly,  bred  from  an  aurelia, 
in  the  beginning  of  fpring  ;  or  a  butterfly  that 
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has  fubfifted  during  the  winter,  and  lays  eggs 
as  foon  as  the  leaves  of  plants  are  (hot  forward, 
the  whole  iwarm  of  caterpillars  are  in  motion 
to  (hare  the  banquet  that  Nature  has  provided. 
There  is  fcarce  a  plant  that  has  not  its  own  pe- 
culiar infects ;  and  fome  are  known  to  fupport 
feveral  of  different  kinds.  Of  thefe,  many  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  climb  up  to  its  leaves  for  fubfiftence  :  the 
eggs  of  others,  have  been  glued  by  the  parent 
butterfly  to  the  leaves  ;  and  they  are  no  fooner 
excluded  from  the  (hell,  but  they  find  them- 
felves  in  the  midit  of  plenty. 

When  the  caterpillar  firft  burfts  from  the  egg, 
it  is  fmall  and  feeble ;  its  appetites  are  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fize,  and  it  feems  to  make  no  great 
confumption:  but  as  it  increafes  in  magnitude, 
it  improves  in  its  appetites;  fothat,  in  its  adult 
caterpillar  ftate,  it  is  the  moft  ravenous  of 
all  animals  whatfoever.  A  fingle  caterpillar 
will  eat  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves  in  a 
day,  and  yet  feems  no  way  difordered  by  the 
meal. — What  would  mankind  do,  if  their  oxen 
or  their  horfes  were  fo  voracious  ! 

Thefe  voracious  habits,  with  its  flow  crawling 
motion,  but  ftill  more  a  ringing  like  that  of 
nettles,  which  follows  upon  handling  thegreateft 
number  of  them,  make  thefe  inie&s  not  the  mod 
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agreeable  obje&s  of  humon  curiofity.  However, 
therearemany  philofphers  who  have  fpentyears 
in  their  contemplation  ;  and  who  have  not  only 
attended  to  their  habits  and  labours,  but  mi- 
nutely examined  their  ftructure  and  internal 
conformation. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  when  anato- 
mically considered,  is  found  compoied  of  rings, 
whofe  circumference  is  pretty  near  circular  or 
oval.  They  are  generally  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  all  membraneous;  by  which  caterpillars 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  many  other  infects, 
that  nearly  refembie  them  in  form.  The  head 
of  the  cartrpiliar  is  connected  to  the  fi id  ring 
by  the  neck  ;  that  is  generally  fo  fhort  and  con- 
tracted, that  it  is  icarce  vifible.  All  the  co- 
vering of  the  head  in  caterpillars  feems  to  confift 
of  a  fhell ;  and  they  have  neither  upper  nor  un- 
der jaw,  for  they  are  both  placed  rather  verti- 
cally, and  each  jaw  armed  with  a  large  thick 
tooth,  which  is  lingly  equal  to  numbers.  With 
thefe  the  animals  devour  their  food  in  fuch 
amazing  quantities ;  and  with  thefe,  fome  of 
the  kind  defend  themfelves  :  nainft  their  ene- 
mies. Though  the  mouth  be  kept  fhut,  the 
teeth  are  always  uncovered ;  and  v\  nile  the  infect 
is  in  health,  they  are  feldom  withoi  employ- 
ment. Whatever  the  caterpillar  devours,  thefe 
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teeth  ferve  to  chop  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
render  the  parts  of  the  leaf  fit  for  fwallowing. 
Many  kinds,  while  they  are  yet  young,  eat  only 
the  fucculent  part  of  the  leaf,  and  leave  all  the 
fibres  untouched  ;  others,  however,  attack  the 
whole  leaf,  and  eat  it  clean  away.  One  may 
be  amufeci,  for  a  little  time,  in  obferving  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  feen  to  feed  ;  fome' 
are  feen  eating  the  whole  day  ;  others  have  their 
hours  of  repaft  ;  fome  chufe  the  night,  and 
others  the  day.  When  the  caterpillar  attacks  a 
leaf,  it  places  its  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  mall  fall  between  its  feet, 
which  keeps  it  (ready,-  while  the  teeth  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  it :  thefe  fall  upon  the  leaf, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  gardener's 
fheers ;  and  every  morfel  is  fwallowed  as  foon 
as  cut.  Some  caterpillars  feed  upon  leaves  fo 
very  narrow,  that  they  are  not  broader  than 
their  mouths;  in  this  cafe  the  animal  is  feen  to 
devour  it  from  the  point,  as  we  would  eat  z 
radilh. 

As  there  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars, 
the  number  of  their  feet  are  various ;  fome 
having  eight,  and  fome  fixteen.  Of  thefe  feet 
the  fix  foremoft  are  covered  with  a  fort  of 
mining  griftle  ;  and  are  therefore  called  the 
fhelly  legs.    The  hindmoft  feet,  whatever  be 
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their  number,  are  foft  and  flexible,  and  are 
called  membranaceous.  Caterpillars  alio,  with 
regard  to  their  external  figure,  are  either, 
fmooth,  or  hairy.  The  (kin  of  the  firft  kind 
is  foft  to  the  touch,  or  hard,  like  fhagreen ; 
the  flvin  of  the  latter,  is  hairy,  and  as  it  were 
thorny;  and  generally,  if  handled,  flings  like 
nettles.  Some  of  them  even  caufe  this  fling- 
ing  pain,  if  but  approached  too  nearly. 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  fix  fmall  black 
fpots  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the  fore 
ring,  and  a  little  to  the  fide  of  the  head.  Three 
of  thefe  are  larger  than  the  reft,  and  are  convex 
and  tranfparent:  thefe  Reaumur  takes  to  be  the 
eyes  of  the  caterpillar;  however,  mod  of  thefe 
reptiles  have  very  little  occafion  for  fight,  and 
feem  only  to  be  directed  by  their  feeling. 

But  the  parts  of  the  caterpillar's  body  which 
moft  juftly  demand  our  attention,  are  the  flig- 
mata,  as  they  are  called  ;  or  thofe  holes  on  the 
fides  of  its  body,  through  which  the  animal  is 
fuppofed  to  breathe.  All  along  this  infecTs 
body,  on  each  fide,  thefe  holes  are  eafily  dif- 
coverable.  They  are  eighteen  in  number,  nine 
on  a  fide,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than  the  back; 
a  hole  for  every  ring,  of  which  the  animal's 
body  is  compofed,  except  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  laft.   Thefe  oval  openings  may  be  con- 
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fidered  as  fo  many  mouths,  through  which  the 
inP  1  breathes;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
ar  e  have  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  the  carterpillar 
h  no  tefs  than  eighteen.  It  requires  no  great 
anatomical  dexteritv  to  difcover  thefe  lungs  in 
the  larger  kind  of  caterpillars :  they  appear,  at 
firtl  view,  to  be  hollow  cartilaginous  tubes,  and 
of  the  colour  of  mother-of-pearl.  Thefe  tubes 
are  often  feen  to  unite  with  each  other  ;  fome 
are  perceived  to  open  into  the  interlines  ;  and 
fome  go  to  different  parts  of  the  furface  of  the 
body.  That  thefe  veffels  ferve  to  convey  the 
air,  appears  evidently,  from  the  famous  expe- 
riment of  Malpighi  ;  who,  by  flopping  up  the 
mouths  of  the  ftigmata  with  oil,  quickly  fuf- 
focated  the  animal,  which  was  feen  to  die  con- 
vulfe'd  the  inftent  after.  In  order  to  afcertain 
his  theory,  he  rubbed  oil  upon  other  parts  of 
the  infecTs  body,  leaving  the  ftigmata  free  ; 
and  this  feemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  ani- 
mal's health,  but  it  continued  to  move  and  eat 
as  ufual  :  he  rubbed  oil  on  the  ftigmata  of  one 
fide,  and  the  animal  underwent  a  partial  con- 
vuliion,  but  recovered  foon  after.  However 
it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  air  is  not  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  thefe  as  to  the  nobler  ranks  of  animals, 
fince  caterpillars  will  live  in  an  exhauftecl  re- 
ceiver for  feveral  days  together  -P  and  though 
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they  feem  dead  at  the  bottom,  yet,  when  taken 
out,  recover,  and  refume  their  former  vivacity. 

If  the  caterpillar  be  cut  open  longitudinally 
along  the  back,  its  inteftines  will  be  perceived 
running  directly  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  They  refemble  a  number 
of  fmall  bags  opening  into  each  other  3  and 
ftrengthened  on  both  (ides  by  a  flefhy  cord,  by 
which  they  are  united.  Thefe  infects  are,  upon 
many  occafions,  feen  to  caft  forth  the  internal 
coat  of  their  inteftines  with  their  food,  in  the 
changes  which  they  fo  frequently  undergo.  But 
the  inteftines  take  up  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
animal's  body,  if  compared  to  the  fatty  fub- 
ftance  in  which  they  are  involved.  This  fub- 
ftance  changes  its  colour  when  the  infe&'s  me- 
tamorphofis  begins  to  approach ;  and  from 
white  it  is  ufually  feen  to  become  yellow.  If 
to  thefe  parts,  we  add  the  caterpillar's  imple- 
ments for  fpinning,  (for  all  caterpillars  fpin  at 
one  time  or  another)  we  fliall  have  a  rude 
lketch  of  this  animal's  conformation :  however 
we  mall  referve  the  defcription  of  thofe  parts, 
till  we  come  to  the  hiftorv  of  the  filk-worm 
where  the  manner  in  which  thefe  infects  fpin 
their  webs,  will  moft  properly  find  place. 

The  life  of  a  caterpillar  feems  one  continued 
fucceffion  of  changes;  and  it  is  feen  to  throw  off 
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one  fkin  only  to  aflume  another ;  which  alfo  is 
diverted  in  its  turn :  and  thus  for  eight  or  ten 
times  fucceffively.     We  muft  not,  however, 
confound  this  changing  of  the  fkin  with  the 
great  metamorphofis  which  it  is  afterwards  to 
undergo.     The  throwing  off  one  Ikin,  and 
afluming  another,  feems,  in  comparifon,  but  a 
flight  operation  among  thefe  animals :  this  is 
but  the  work  of  a  day ;  the  other  is  the  great 
adventure  of  their  lives.   Indeed,  this  faculty  of 
changing  the  fkin,  is  not  peculiar  to  caterpillars 
only,  but  is  common  to  all  the  infect  kind  ; 
and  even  to  fome  animals  that  claim  a  higher 
rank  in  Nature.     We  have  already  feen  the 
lobfter  and  the  crab  out-growing  their  firft 
ihells,  and  then  hurtling  from  their  confine- 
ment, in  order  to  aifume  a  covering  more 
roomy  and  convenient.   It  is  probable  that  the 
loufe,  the  flea,  and  the  fpider,  change  their 
covering  from  the  fame  necefiity;  and  growing 
too  large  for  the  cruft  in  which  they  have  been 
for  fome  time  enclofed,  burft  it  for  another. 
This  period  is  probably  that  of  their  growth  ; 
for  as  foon  as  their  new  Jkin  is  hardened  round 
them,  the  animal's  growth  is  necefTarily  cir- 
cumfcribed,  while  it  remains  within  it.  With 
refpecl:  to  caterpillars,  many  of  them  change 
their  -fkins  five  or  fix  times  in  a  feafon ;  and 
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this  covering,  when  caft  off,  often  feems  fo 
complete,  that  many  might  miftake  the  empty 
lkin  for  the  real  infect.  Among  the  hairy  ca- 
terpillars, for  inftance,  the  caft  fkin  is  covered 
with  hair ;  the  feet,  as  well  griftly  as  mem- 
braneous, remain  fixed  to  it  3  even  the  parts 
which  nothing  but  a  microfcope  can  difcover, 
are  viiible  in  it ;  in  fliort,  all  the  parts  of  the 
head ;  not  only  the  Ikull  but  the  teeth. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  approaches  in  which 
the  caterpillar  is  to  caft  its  old  (kin,  its  colours 
become  more  feeble,  the  fkin  feems  to  wither 
and  grow  dry,  and  in  fome  meafure  refembles 
a  leaf,  when  it  is  no  longer  fupplied  with 
moifture  from  the  ftock.  At  that  time,  the 
infect  begins  to  find  itfelf  under  a  necefiity  of 
changing;  and  it  is  not  effected  without  violent 
labour,  and  perhaps  pain.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  critical  hour  approaches,  the  infect  ceafes 
to  eat,  lofes  its  ufual  activity,  and  feems  to  reft 
immoveable.  It  feeks  fome  place  to  remain  in  fe- 
curity ;  and  no  longer  timorous,  feems  regardlefs 
even  of  the  touch.  It  is  now  and  then  feen  to 
bend  itfelf  and  elevate  its  back ;  again  itftretches 
to  its  utmoft  extent :  it  fometimes  lifts  up  the 
head,  and  then  lets  it  fall  again  ;  it  fometimes 
waves  it  three  or  four  times  from  fide  to  fide, 
and  then  remains  in  quiet.    At  length,  fome  of 
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the  rings  of  its  body,  particularly  the  firft  and 
fecond,  are  feen  to  fwell  confiderably,  the  old 
ikin  diftends  and  burfts,  till,  by  repeated  fwell- 
ings  and  contractions  in  every  ring,  the  ani- 
mal difengages  itielf,  and  creeps  from  its  incon- 
venient covering. 

How  laborious  foever  thi^  operation  may  be, 
it  is  performed  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute  ;  and 
the  animal,  having  thrown  off  its  old  (kin,  feems 
to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as  well  as  acquired  co- 
louring and  beauty.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  it  takes  a  new7  appearance  and  colours  very 
different  from  the  old.  Thofe  that  are  hairy* 
(till  preferve  their  covering;  although  their  an- 
cient fkin  feems  not  to  have  loft  a  lingle  hair ; 
every  hair  appears  to  have  been  drawn,  like  a 
fword  from  the  fcabbard.  However,  the  fact 
is,  that  a  new  crop  of  hair  grows  between  the 
old  fkin  and  the  new,  and  probably  helps  to 
throw  off  the  external  covering. 

The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  con- 
tinued for  feveral  davs  feeding,  and  at  intervals 
cafting  its  fkin,  begins  at  laft  to  prepare  for  its 
change  into  an  aurelia.  It  is  moft  probable 
that,  from  the  beginning,  all  the  parts  of  the 
butterfly  lay  hid  in  this  infect,  in  its  reptile 
ftate  ;  but  it  required  time  to  bring  them  to 
perfection ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  food,  t© 
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enable  the  animal  to  undergo  all  the  changes 
requifite  for  throwing  off  thefe  (kins,  which 
feemed  to  clog  the  butterfly  form.  However^ 
when  the  caterpillar  has  fed  fufficiently,  and 
the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  have  formed 
themielves  beneath  its  fkin,  it  is  then  time  for  it 
to  make  its  firft,  great,  and  principal  change  into 
an  aurelia,  or  a  cryfalis,  as  fome  have  chofen 
to  call  it ;  during  which,  as  was  obferved,  it 
feems  to  remain  for  feveral  days,  or  even 
months,  without  life  or  motion. 

Preparatory  to  this  important  change,  the 
caterpillar  mod  ufually  quits  the  plant,  or  the 
tree  on  which  it  fed  ;  or  at  leaft  attaches  itfelf 
to  the  ftalk  or  the  (tern,  more  gladly  than  the 
leaves.  It  forfakes  its  food,  and  prepares,  by 
fading,  to  undergo  its  tranlmutation.  In  this 
period,  all  the  food  it  has  taken  is  thoroughly 
digefted  ;  and  it  often  voids  even  the  internal 
membrane  which  lined  its  interlines.  Some  of 
this  tribe,  at  this  period  alio,  are  feen  entirely 
to  change  colour;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  tints^ 
in  all,  feems  faded.  Thofe  of  them  which  are 
capable  of  fpinning  themfelvesn  web,  fet  about 
this  operation  ;  thole  which  have  already  fpun, 
await  the  change  in  the  bed  manner  they  are 
able.  The  web  or  cone,  with  which  fome 
cover  themfelves,  hides  the  aurelia  contained 
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within  from  the  view ;  but  in  others,  where  it 
is  more  tranfparent,  the  caterpillar,  when  it  has 
done  fpinning,  ftrikes  into  it  the  claws  of  the 
two  feet  under  the  tail,  and  afterwards  forces 
in  the  tail  itfelf,  by  contracting  thofe  claws, 
and  violently  ftriking  the  feet  one  againft  the 
other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken  from  their 
web  at  this  time,  they  appear  in  a  ftate  of  great 
languor ;  and,  incapable  of  walking,  remain 
on  that  fpot  where  they  are  placed.  In  this 
condition  they  remain  one  or  two  days,  pre- 
paring to  change  into  an  aurelia ;  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  they  made  preparations  for 
changing  their  fein.  They  then  appear  with 
their  bodies  bent  into  a  bow,  which  they  now 
and  then  are  feen  to  ftraighten:  they  make  no  ufe 
of  their  legs  ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  change 
place,  do  it  by  the  contortions  of  their  body. 
In  proportion  as  their  change  into  an  aurelia 
approaches,  their  body  becomes  more  and 
more  bent;  while  their  extensions  and  con- 
vulfive  contractions  become  more  frequent. 
The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  the  part  which 
the  animal  firft  difengages  from  its  caterpillar 
fkin  ;  that  part  of  the  Ikin  remains  empty,  while 
the  body  is  drawn  up  contradedly  towards 
the  head.  In  the  fame  manner  they  difengage 
tbenijfdhrcs  from  the  two  fncceeding  rings;  fo 
that  the  animal  is  then  lodged  entirely  in  the 
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fore  part  of  its  caterpillar  covering  :  that  half 
Avhich  is  abandoned,  remains  flaccid  and  empty ; 
while  the  fore  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  fwoilen 
and  diftended.  The  animal,  having  thus 
quitted  the  hinder  part  of  its  (kin,  to  drive 
itfelf  up  into  the  fore  part,  ft  ill  continues  to 
heave  and  work  as  before;  fo  that  the  (kuH 
is  foon  feen  to  burft  into  three  pieces,  and  a 
longitudinal  opening  is  made  in  the  three  fir  ft 
rings  of  the  body,  through  which  the  infect 
thrufts  forth  its  naked  body  with  itrong  efforts. 
Thus  at  laft  it  entirely  gets  free  horn  its  cater- 
pillar lkin,  and  for  ever  foriakes  its  molt  odious 
reptile  form. 

The  caterpillar,  thus  (tripped  of  its  lkin  for 
the  lad  time,  is  now  become  an  aureiia  ;  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  ruture  butterfly  are  all 
vifible  ;  but  in  fo  foft  a  Hate,  that  the  lmaileft 
touch  can  difcompofe  them.  The  animal  is 
now  become  helpiefs  and  motionlefs ;  bur  only 
waits  lor  the  afliftance  of  the  air  to  dry  up  the 
moifture  on  its  fur  face,  and  fupply  it  with  a 
cruft  capable  of  reiiiling  external  injuries.  Im- 
mediately after  being  ftnpped  of  its  caterpillar 
ikin,  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  efpecially  in  thofe 
parts  which  are  diftended  by  an  extraordinary 
afflux  of  animal  moifture  ;  but  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  being  thus^xpofed,  its  parts  harden, 
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the  air  forms  its  external  covering  into  a  firna 
crult,  and  in  about  four  and  twenty  hours,  the 
aurelia  may  be  handled  without  endangering  the 
lirtle  animal  that  is  thus  left  in  fo  defencelefs  a 
iituation.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  little  pod 
or  cone  that  is  found  fo  common  by  every  path- 
way, flicking  to  nettles,  and  fometimes  mining 
like  polimed  gold.  From  the  beautiful  and 
refplendent  colour,  with  which  it  is  thus  fome- 
times adorned,  fome  authors  have  called  it  a 
Cryfalis,  implying  a  creature  made  of  gold. 

Such  are  the  efforts  by  which  thefe  little 
animals  prepare  for  a  ftate  of  perfection  ;  but 
their  care  is  ftill  greater  to  provide  themfelves 
a  fecure  retreat,  during  this  feafon  of  their  im- 
becility. It  would  feem  like  erecting  themfelves 
a  monument,  where  they  were  to  reft  fecure, 
until  Nature  had  called  them  into  a  new  and 
more  improved  exiftence.  For  this  purpofe, 
fome  fpin  themfelves  a  cone  or  web,  in  which 
they  lie  fecure  till  they  have  arrived  at  matu- 
rity :  others,  that  cannot  fpin  fo  copious  a 
covering,  fufpend  themfelves  by  the  tail,  in 
fome  retreat  where  they  are  not  likely  to  meet 
difturbances.  Some  mix  fand  with  their  gummy 
and  moid  wrebs,  and  thus  make  themfelves  a 
fecure  incruilation  ;  while  others,  before  their 
chr.nge,  bury  themfelves  in  the  ground,  and 
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thu9  avoid  the  numerous  dangers  that  might 
attend  them.    One  would  imagine  that  they 
were  conlcious  of  the  precife  time  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  their  auielia  ilate  ;  ilnce  their  little 
fepulchres,  with  refpedt  to  the  lbiidity  of  the 
building,  are  proportioned  to  fuch  duration. 
Thofe  that  are  to  lie  in  that  ftate  or  existence 
but  a  few  days,  make  choice  of  fome  tender 
|eaf,  which  they  render  ftill  more  pliant  by  dlf- 
fullng  a  kind  of  glue  upon  it:  the  leaf  thus 
gradually  curls  up,  and  withering  as  it  enfolds, 
the  infect  wraps  itfelf  within,  as  in  a  mantle, 
till  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun  enables  it  to 
ftruggle  for  new  life,  and  burft  from  its  corw 
finement.  Others,  whofe  time  of  transf  filiation 
is  alfo  near  at  hand,  fatten  their  tails  to  a  tree, 
or  to  the  firtl  worm-hole  they  meet,   in  a 
beam,  and  wait  in  that  defenceleis  iituation. 
Such  caterpillars,  on  the  other  hand,  as  arc 
feen  to  lie  feveral  months  in  their  auielia  jlate, 
ad  with  much  greater  circumfpection.  Molt 
of  them  mix  their  web  with  land,  and  thus 
make  themfelves  a  ftrong  covering :  others 
build  in  wood,  which  ferves  them  in  the  nature 
of  a  coffin.    Such  as  have  made  the  leave?  of 
willows  their  favourite  food,  break  the  ten  iei) 
twigs  of  them  firit  into  fmall  pieces,  then  pound 
them  as  it  were  to  powder;  and,  bv  means  qf 
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their  glutinous  lilk,  make  a  kind  of  pafte,  i# 
which  they  wrap  themfelves  up.  Many  are  the 
forms  which  thefe  animals  aflume  in  this  help- 
Jefs  (late  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  the  moft 
deformed  butterflies  iffue  from  the  moft  beau- 
tiful aurelias. 

In  general,  howrever,  the  aurelia  takes  the 
rude  outline  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  which 
is  contained  within  it ;  but  as  to  the  various  co- 
lours  which  it  is  feen  to  afiume,  they  are  rather 
the  effect  of  accident ;  for  the  fame  fpecies  of 
infect  does  not  at  all  times  affume  the  fame  hue, 
when  it  becomes  an  aurelia.  In  fome,  the 
beautiful  gold  colour  is  at  one  time  found ;  in 
others,  it  is  wanting.  This  brilliant  hue,  which 
does  not  fall  fliort  of  the  beft  gilding,  is  formed 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  we  fee  leather  ob- 
tain a  gold  colour,  though  none  of  that  metal 
ever  enters  into  the  tinclure.  It  is  only  formed 
by  a  beautiful  brown  varnifh,  laid  upon  a  white 
ground  ;  and  the  white  thus  gleaming  through 
the  tranfparency  of  the  brown,  gives  a  charming 
geld  en  yellow.  Thefe  two  colours  are  found, 
one  over  the  other,  in  the  aurelia  of  the  little 
animal  we  are  defcribing ;  and  the  whole  ap- 
pears gilded,  without  any  real  gilding. 

The  aurelia  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time  to 
expand  into  a  butterfly,  in  fome  meafure  re- 
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fembles  an  animal  in  an  egg,  that  is  to  wait  for 
external  warmth  to  hatch  it  into  life  and  vigour. 
As  the  quantity  of  moifture  that  is  enclofed 
within  the  covering  of  the  aurelia,  continues  to 
Jceep  its  body  in  the  mod  tender  ftate,  fo  it  is 
requifite  that  this  humidity  fhould  be  dried 
away,  before  the  little  butterfly  can  burft  its 
prifon.  Many  have  been  the  experiments  to 
prove  that  Nature  may  in  this  refpecl  be  affifted 
by  art ;  and  that  the  life  of  the  infect  may  be 
retarded  or  quickened,  without  doing  it  the 
fmalleft  injury.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  only 
requifite  to  continue  the  in  feci:  in  its  aurelia 
ftate,  by  preventing  the  evaporation  of  its  hu- 
midity; which  will  confequentlyadd  fomedays, 
nay  weeks,  to  its  life  :  on  the  other  hand,  by- 
evaporating  its  moifture,  in  a  warm  fituation, 
the  animal  affumes  its  winged  ftate  before  its 
ufual  time,  and  goes  through  the  offices  affigned 
its  exiftance.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  Reaumur 
enclofed  the  aurelia  in  a  glafs  tube;  and  found 
the  evaporated  water,  which  exhaled  from  the 
body  of  the  infect,  collected  in  drops  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  :  he  covered  the  aurelia 
with  varnifh  ;  and  this  making  the  evaporation 
more  difficult  and  flow,  the  butterfly  was  two 
months  longer  than  its  natural  term,  in  coming 
out  of  its  cafe:  he  found,  on  the  other  hand. 
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that  by  laying  the  animal  in  a  warm  room,  he 
haftened  the  difclofure  of  the  butterfly  ;  and  by 
keeping  it  in  an  ice-houfe  in  the  fame  manner, 
he  delayed  it.  Warmth  acted,  in  this  cafe,  in  a 
double  capacity  ;  invigorating  the  animal,  and 
evaporating  the  moifture. 

The  aurelia,  though  it  bears  a  different  ex- 
ternal appearance,  nevertheiefs  contains  within 
it  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  form- 
ation ;  and  lying  each  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, though  in  the  fmalleft  compafs.  Thefe> 
however,  are  lb  faft  and  tender,  that  it  is  iir> 
poflible  to  vifit  without  difcompofing  them. 
When  either  by  warmth,  or  increafing  vigour, 
th  parts  have  acquired  the  neceflary  force  and 
folidity,  the  butterfly  then  feeks  to  difembarrafs 
itfelf  of  thofe  bands  which  kept  it  fo  long  in 
confinement.  Some  iniects  continue  under  the 
form  of  an  aurelia  not  above  ten  days ;  fome 
twenty  ;  fome  feveral  months  ;  and  even  tor  a 
year  together. 

The  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue 
fo  long  under  the  form  of  an  aurelia,  as  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  In  general,  thofe 
caterpillars  that  provide  themfelves  with  cones, 
continue  within  them  but  a  few  days  after  the 
cone  is  completely  finifhed.  Some,  however, 
remain  buried  in  this  artificial  covering  foreigbt 
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or  nine  months,  without  taking  the  fmalleft 
fuftenance  during  the  whole  time  :  and  though 
in  the  caterpillar  ftate  no  animals  were  fo  vora- 
cious, when  thus  transformed,  they  appear  a 
miracle  of  abftinence.  In  all,  fooner  or  later, 
the  butterfly  burfts  from  its  prifon  ;  not  only 
that  natural  prifon  which  is  formed  by  the  Ikin 
pf  the  aurelia,  but  alfo  from  that  artificial  one 
of  filk,  or  any  other  fubllance  in  which  it  has 
enclofed  itfelf. 

The  efforts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to  get 
free  from  its  aurelia  (late,  are  by  no  means  fo 
yiolent  asthofe  which  the  infect  had  in  changing 
from  the  caterpillar  into  the  aurelia.  The  quan- 
tity of  moifture  furrounding  the  butterfly  is  by 
no  means  fo  great  as  that  attending  its  former 
change  ;  and  the  fhell  of  the  aurelia  is  fo  dry, 
that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the  fingers. 

If  the  animal  be  (hut  up  within  a  cone,  the 
butteiily  always  gets  rid  of  the  natural  internal 
fkin  of  the  aurelia,  before  it  eats  irs  way  through 
the  eternal  covering  which  its  own  indurirj 
has  rormed  round  it.  In  order  to  obferve  the 
manner  in  which  it  thus  gets  rid  or  the  aurelia 
covering,  we  mult  cut  open  the  cone,  and  then 
we  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of  difcovering  the 
infed's  efforts  to  emancipate  itfelf  from  its 
paturaliheli.  When  this  operation  begins,  there 
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feems  to  be  a  violent  agitation  in  the  humours 
contained  within  the  little  animal's  body.  Its 
fluids  feem  driven,  by  an  hafty  fermentation^ 
through  all  the  verTels ;  while  it  labours  violently 
with  its  legs,  and  makes  feveral  other  violent 
ftruggles  to  get  free.  As  all  thefe  motions  concur 
with  the  growth  of  the  infecl's  wings  and  body, 
it  is  impoffible  that  the  brittle  fkin  which  covers 
it  mould  longer  refift :  it  at  length  gives  way, 
by  burfting  into  four  diftindt  and  regular  pieces. 
The  fkin  of  the  head  and  legs  firft  feparates  ; 
then  the  fkin  at  the  back  flies  open,  'and  di- 
viding into  two  regular  portions,  difengages  the 
back  and  wings :  then  there  likewife  happens 
another  rupture  in  that  portion  which  covered 
the  rings  of  the  back  of  the  aurelia.  After  this, 
the  butterfly,  as  if  fatigued  with  its  ftruggles, 
remains  very  quiet  for  fome  time,  with  its  wings 
pointed  downwards,  and  its  legs  fixed  in  the 
fkin  which  it  had  juft  thrown  off.  At  firft  fight 
the  animal,  juft  let  free,  and  permitted  the 
future  ufe  of  its  wings,  feems  to  want  them 
entirely  :  they  take  up  fuch  little  room,  that  one 
would  wonder  where  they  were  hidden.  But 
foon  after,  they  expand  fo  rapidly,  that  the  eye 
can  fcarce  attend  their  unfolding.  From  reach- 
ing fcarce  half  the  length  of  the  body,  they 
acquire,  in  a  molt  wonderful  manner,  their  full 
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extent  and  bignefs,  fo  as  to  be  each  five  time? 
larger  than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the 
wings  alone  that  are  thus  increased:  ail  their 
fpots  and  paintings,  before  fo  minute  as  to  be 
fcarce  difcernible,  are  proportionably  extended ; 
fo  that,  what  a  few  minutes  before  feemed  only 
a  number  of  confufed,  unmeaning  points,  now 
become  diitinct  and  mod  beautiful  ornaments. 
Nor  are  the  wings,  when  they  are  thus  ex- 
panded, unfolded  in  the  manner  in  which  ear- 
wigs and  graishoppers  difplay  theirs,  who  unfurl 
them  like  a  lady's  fan  :  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
of  butterflies  a&ually  grow  to  their  naturalfize 
in  this  very  fhort  fpace.  The  wing,  at  the  inftant 
it  is  freed  from  its  late  confinement,  is  con- 
fiderably  thicker  than  afterwards ;  fo  that  it 
fpreads  in  all  its  dimenfions,  growing  thinner 
as  it  becomes  broader.  If  one  of  the  wings  be 
plucked  from  the  animal  juft  fet  free,  it  may 
be  fpread  by  the  fingers,  and  it  will  foon  become 
as  broad  as  theother,  which  hasbeenleft  behind. 
As  the  wings  extend  themfelves  fo  fuddenly, 
they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  dry;  and  accord- 
ingly appear  like  pieces  of  wet  paper,  foft,  and 
full  of  wrinkles.  In  about  half  an  hour,  they 
are  perfectly  dry,  their  wrinkles  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  the  little  animal  aflumes  all  its 
fplendour.  The  tranfmutation  being  thus  per- 
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feftly  finimed,  the  butterfly  difcharges  three  Or 
four  drops  of  a  blood-coloured  liquid,  which 
are  the  lad  remains  of  its  fuperfluous  moifture. 
Thofe  aurelias  which  areenclofed  within  acone^ 
find  their  exit  more  difficult,  as  they  have 
Hill  another  prifon  to  break  through  :  this* 
however,  they  perform  in  a  fhort  time ;  for 
the  butterfly,  freed  from  its  aurelia  fkin,  butts 
with  its  head  violently  againft  the  walls  of  its 
artificial  prifon ;  and  probably  with  its  eyes,  that 
are  rough  and  like  a  file,  it  rubs  the  internal 
furface  away  ;  till  it  is  at  laft  feen  bu riling  its 
way  into  open  light;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  animal  acquires  its  full  per- 
fection. 

Thus,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Swammerdani, 
we  fee  a  little  infignificant  creature  diftin- 
guilhed,  in  its  laft  birth,  with  qualifications  and 
ornaments,  which  man,  during  his  ftay  upon 
earth,  can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.  The 
butterfly,  to  enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but 
the  dews  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  honeyed  juices 
which  are  diftilled  from  every  flower.  The 
pageantry  of  princes  cannot  equal  the  orna- 
ments with  which  it  is  inverted  ;  nor  the  rich 
colouring  that  embellifhes  its  wings.  The  Ikies 
are  the  butterfly's  proper  habitation,  and  the 
air  its  element:  whilft  man  comes  into  the 
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world  naked,  and  often  roves  about  without 
habitation  or  ftielter ;  expofed,  on  one  hand, 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  damps  and  exhaltations  of  the  earth  ;  both 
alike  enemies  of  his  happinefs  and  exiftence.— 
A  ftrong  proof  that,  while  this  little  animal  is 
raifed  to  its  greateft  height,  we  are  as  yet,  in 
this  world,  only  candidates  for  perfe&ion ! 
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chap,  m 

)  Of  Butterflies  and  Moths, 

I'T  has  been  already  fhewn  that  all  Butterflies 
are  bred  from  caterpillars  ;  and  we  have  exhi- 
bited the  various  circumftances  of  that  fur- 
prifing  change.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
butterflies  may  be  ealily  diftinguifned  from  flies 
of  every  other  kind,  by  their  wings ;  for,  in 
others,  they  aree  ither  tranfparent,  like  gauze, 
as  we  fee  in  the  common  flefli  fly  ;  of  they  are 
hard  and  crufted,  as  we  fee  the  wings  of  the 
beetle.  But  in  the  butterfly,  the  wings  are 
foft,  opake,  and  painted  over  with  a  beautiful 
duft,  that  comes  off  with  handling. 

The  number  of  thefe  beautiful  animals  is 
very  great ;  and  though  Linnaeus  has  reckoned 
up  above  feven  hundred  and  fixty  different 
kinds,  the  catalogue  is  ftill  very  incomplete* 
Every  collector  of  butterflies  can  fhew  unde- 
fcribed  fpecies :  and  fuch  as  are  fond  of  minute 
difcovery,  can  here  produce  animals  that  have 
been  examined  only  by  himfelf.  In  general, 
however,  thofe  of  the  warm  climates,  are  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  fuch  as  are  bred  at 
home  -y  and  we  can  eafily  admit  the  beauty  of 
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the  butterfly,  fince  we  are  thus  freed  from  the 
damage  of  the  caterpillar.  It  has  been  the 
amufement  of  fome  to  colled  thefe  animals, 
from  different  parts  of  the  world;  or  to  breed 
them  from  caterpillars  at  home.  Thefe  they 
arrange  in  fyftematic  order,  or  difpofe  fo  as  to 
make  ftriking  and  agreeable  pictures:  and  all 
mail  grant,  that  this  fpecious  idlenefs  is  far  pre-r 
ferable  to  that  unhappy  ftate  which  is  produce4 
by  a  total  want  of  employment. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  bbferved, 
fully  diftinguilh  them  from  flies  of  every  othe^ 
kind.  They  are  four  in  number;  and  though 
two  of  them  be  cut  off,  the  animal  can  fly  with 
the  two  others  remaining.  They  are,  in  their 
own  fubftance,  tranfparent;  but  owe  their  opa- 
city to  the  beautiful  daft  with  which  they  are 
covered  ;  and  which  has  been  likened,  by  fume 
Haturaliits,  to  the  feathers  of  birds;  by  others^ 
to  the  fcales  of  rimes;  as  their  imaginations 
were  difpofed  to  catch  the  relemblance.  In 
fad,  if  we  regard  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  with 
a  good  microfcope,  we  mail  perceive  it  ftudded 
over  with  a  variety  of  little  grains  of  different 
diiiienfions  and  forms,  generally  fupported  upori 
a  footftalk,  regularly  laid  upon  the  whole  fur- 
face.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  and 
regular  arrangement  of  thefe  little  fubftanees? 
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which  thus  ferve  to  paint  the  butterfly's  wing, 
like  the  tiles  of  an  houfe.    Thofe  of  orle  rank 
are  a  little  covered  by  thofe  that  follow:  they 
are  of  many  figures:  on  one  part  of  the  wing 
may  be  feen  a  fuccefiion  of  oval  duds;  on  ano- 
ther part,  a  clufter  of  ftuds,  each  in  the  form 
of  an  heart :  in  one  place  they  refemble  a  hand 
open;  and  in  another  they  are  long  or  trian- 
gular; while  all  are  interfperfed  with  taller 
ftuds,  that  grow  between  the  reft,  like  mulh- 
rooms  upon  a  ftalk.    The  wing  itfelf  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  thick  nerves,  which  render  the 
conftruclion  very  ftrong,  though  light;  and 
though  it  be  covered  over  with  thoufands  of 
thele  fcales  or  ftuds,  yet  its  weight  is  very  little 
increafed  by  the  numoer.   The  animal  is  with, 
cafe  enabled  to  iupport  itfelf  a  long  while  in  air, 
although  its  flight  be  ■  ot  very  graceful.  When 
it  defigns  to  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  it 
afcends  and  defcends  alternately  ;  going  fome- 
times  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left,  with- 
out any  apparent  reafon.    Upon  cloler  exa- 
mination, how  ver,  it  will  be  found  that  it  flies 
thus  irregularly  in  purfuit  of  its  mate;  and  as 
dogs  bait  and  quarter  the  ground  in  purfuit  of 
their  game,  fa  thefe  infects  traverfe  the  air,  in 
queft  of  their  mates  whom  they  can  difcover 
at  more  than  a  mile's  diftance. 
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If  we  profecute  our  defcription  of  the  but- 
terflly,  the  animal  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  head,  the  corfelet,  and  the  body. 

The  body  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  butterfly, 
&nd  is  compofed  of  rings,  which  are  generally 
concealed  under  long  hair,  with  which  that  part 
of  the  animal  is  clothed.  The  corfelet  is  more 
folid  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  becaufe  the  fore 
wings,  and  the  legs  are  fixed  therein.  Thfe 
legs  are  fix  in  number,  although  four  only  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  animal ;  the  two  fore  legs 
being  often  fo  much  concealed  in  the  long  hair 
of  the  body,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
difcover  them.  If  we  examine  thefe  parts  in* 
ternally,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  fet  of  velfels  in 
the  butterfly  that  we  obferved  in  the  caterpillar, 
but  with  this  great  difference,  that  as  the  blood, 
or  humours,  in  the^terpillar,  circulated  from 
the  tail  to  the  head,  they  are  found,  in  the  but- 
terfly, to  take  a  diredl  contrary  courfe,  and  to 
circulate  from  the'  head  to  the  tail;  fo  that  the 
caterpillar  may  be  cohfidered  as  the  embryo 
animal,  in  which,  as  we  have  formerly  feen,  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  differently  from  what 
it  is  in  animals  when  excluded. 

But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  particularly  to  the  head. 
The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all  the  fam<? 
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form ;  for  in  fome  they  are  large,  in  others 
imall;  in  fome  they  are  the  larger  portion  of  a 
fphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a  fmall  part  of 
it,  and  juft  appearing  from  the  head.    In  all 
of  them,  however,  the  outward  coat  has  t 
lullre,  in  which  may  be  discovered  the  various 
colours  of  the  rainbow.    When  examined  a 
little  clofely,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  multiplying  glafs;   having  a 
great  number  of  iidcs,  or  facets,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brilliant  cut  diamond.    In  this  par- 
ticular, the  eye  of  the  butterfly,  and  of  mod 
other  inictfs,  entirely  correspond;  and  Luen- 
hock  pretends,  there  are  above  iix  thoufand 
facets  on  the  cornea  of  a  flea.    Thele  animals, 
therefore,  fee  not  only  with  great  clearnefs ; 
but  v  iew  every  object  multiplied  in  a  furprifing 
manner.  Puget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  flea  in 
fuch  a  poiition,  as  to  fee  objects  through  it  by 
the  means  of  a  microfcope;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  iirungenefs  of  its  representations : 
a  ioldier,  who  was  ieen  through  it,  appeared 
like  an  army  of  pigmies;  for  while  it  multi- 
plied, it  alio  diminifhed  the  object:  the  arch 
of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  ipectacie  more  magni- 
ficent than  human  Ikill  could  perform  ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  feemed  a  beautiful  illumi- 
nation.    It  ftiil,  bowsvex,  remains  a  doubt, 
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-whether  the  infect  fees  objects  fingly,  as  with 
one  eye  ;  or  wnether  every  facet  is  itfelf  a  com- 
plete eye,  exhibiting  its  own  object  ditiinct 
from  ail  the  reft. 

Butterflies,  as  well  as  mod  other  flying  in- 
fects, have  two  inftruments,  like  horns,  on  their 
heads  which  are  commonly  called  feelers.  They 
differ  from  the  horns  of  greater  animals,  in  be* 
ing  moveable  at  their  bate  ;  and  in  having  a 
great  number  of  joints,  by  which  means  the 
infect  is  enabled  to  turn  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. Thofe  of  butterflies  are  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  hend,  pretty  near  the  external  edge  of 
each  eye.  What  the  ufe  of  thefe  inftruments 
may  be,  which  are  thus  formed  with  fo  much: 
art,  and  by  a  Workman  who  does  nothing  with- 
out reafon,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  man.  They 
may  ferve  to  guard  the  eye  ;  they  may  be  of 
trie  to  clean  it ;  or  they  may  be  the  organ  of 
Come  fenle  which  we  are  ignorant  of :  but  this 
is  only  explaining  one  difficulty  by  another. 

We  are  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  ufes  of  the 
trunk,  which  few  in  feds  of  the  butterfly  kind 
are  without.  This  inftrument  is  placed  exactly 
between  the  eyes;  and  when  the  animal  is  not 
employed  in  feeking  its  nourifhment,  it  is  rolled 
up,  like  a  curl.  A  butterfly,  when  it  is  feeding, 
flies  round  fome  flower,  and  fettles  upon  \i 
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The  trunk  is  then  uncurled,  and  thruft  out 

either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  is  employed  in 
fearching  the  flower  to  its  very  bottom,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  deep.  This  fearch  being  repeated 
feven  or  eight  times,  the  butterfly  then  pafie9 
to  another;  and  continues  to  hover  over  thofe 
agreeable  to  its  tafte,  like  a  bird  over  its  prey. 
This  trunk  conlifts  of  two  equal  hollow  tubes, 
riicely  joined  to  each  other,  like  the  pipes  of  an 
organ. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  thefe 
beautiful  iniedts,  that  cheer  our  walks,  an4 
give  us  the  earlieft  intimations  of  iummer. 
But  it  is  not  by  day  alone  that  they  are  feen  -* 
fluttering  wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  as  thq 
greateft  number  of  them  fly  by  night,  and  ex- 
pand the  moil  beautiful  colouring,  at  thofe 
hours  when  there  is  no  fpectator.    This  tribe 
of  infects  has  therefore  been  divided  into  Di- 
urnal and  Nocturnal  Flies ;  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  into  Butterflies  and  Moths:  the  one 
only  flying  by  day,  the  other  moft  ufually  on 
jthe  wing  in  the  night.    They  may  be  eafily 
from  each  other,  by  their  horns 
i  of  the  butterfly  being  clubbed, 
of  knobbed  at  the  end;  thofe  of  the  moth, 
■  finer  to  a  point.    To  exprefs 
feelers  of  butterflies  are  cla„ 
:     '    thofe    '  mojth^  are  filiform. 
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The  butterflies,  as  well  as  the  moths,  employ 
the  fhort  life  affigned  them,  in  a  variety  of  en. 
joyments.  Their  whole  time  is  (pent  either  in 
quell  of  food,  which  every  flower  offers;  or  in 
purluit  of  the  female,  whofe  approach  they 
can  often  perceive  at  a  very  great  diftance. 
Their  fagacity  in  this  particular  is  not  lefs  alio- 
nilhing  than  true  ;  but  by  what  fenie  they  are 
thus  capable  of  diftinguifhing  each  other  at  luch 
diftances,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  It  cannot  be 
by  the  fight,  fince  fuch  fmall  obje&s  as  they 
are  mull  be  utterly  imperceptible,  at  half  the 
diftance  at  which  they  perceive  each  other  :  it 
can  fcarcely  be  by  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  fince 
the  animal  has  no  organs  for  that  purpofe. 
Whatever  be  their  powers  of  perception,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  male,  after  having  fluttered,  as  if 
carelelsly,  about  for  f  .me  time,  is  leen  to  take 
Tving,  and  go  forv^ard,  form-times  for  two  miles 
together,  in  a  direcl  line  to  where  the  female 
is  peiched  on  a  flower. 

The  general  rule  among  infecls  is,  that  the 
female  is  larger  than  the  male;  and  this  obtains 
particularly  in  the  tribe  I  am  defer  ibing.  The 
body  of  the  male  is  Imailer  and  flenderei ,  that 
of  the  Female,  more  thick  and  oval.  Previous 
to  the  junction  of  thefe  animals,  they  are  ieen 
fporting  in  the  air,  purfuing  and  flying  frojn 
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each  other,  and  preparing,  by  a  mock  combat, 
for  the  more  important  bulinefs  of  their  lives. 
Jf  they  be  difturbed  while  united,  the  female 
flies  off  with  the  male  on  her  back,  who  leettis 
entirely  paffive  upon  the  occafion. 

But  the  females  of  many  moths  and  butterflies 
feem  to  have  aflumed  their  airy  form  for  no 
other  reafon  but  to  fecundate  their  eggs,  and 
Jay  them.  They  are  not  feen  fluttering  about 
3n  queft  of  food,  or  a  mate  :  all  that  paffes» 
during  their  fhort  lives,  is  a  junction  with  thfe 
-3male  of  about  half  an  hour  ;  after  which  they 
'depofite  their  eggs,  and  die,  without  taking  any 
nourilhment,  or  feeking  any.  It  may  be  ob*» 
ferved,  however,  that  in  all  the  females  of  this 
tribe,  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male  by  one 
apperture,  and  lay  their  eggs  by  another. 

The  eggs  of  female  butterflies  are  oifpofed 
in  the  body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets;  which,  when 
excluded,  are  ufually  oval,  and  of  a  whitifti 
colour :  fome,  however,  are  quite  round  ;  and 
others  flatted,  like  a  turnip.  The  covering  or 
fhell  of  the  egg,  though  folid,  is  thin  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  caterpillar 
grows  within  the  egg,  the  colours  change,  and 
are  diftributed  differently.  The  butterfly  feems 
yery  well  inflru&ed  by  nature  in  its  choice  of 
the  plant,  or  the  leaf,  where  it  fliftjl  depofite  its 
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burthen.  Each  egg  contains  bat  one  cater- 
pillar ;  and  it  is  requifite  that  this  little  animal, 
when  excluded,  mould  be  near  its  peculiar  pro* 
virion.  The  butterfly,  therefore,  is  careful  to 
place  her  brood  only  upon  thoie  plants  that  af- 
ford good  nourifhment  to  its  pofterity.  Though 
the  lirtle  winged  animal  has  been  fed  itfelf 
upon  dew,  or  the  honey  of  flowers,  yet  it  makes 
choice  for  its  young  of  a  very  different  provi- 
lion,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  moll  unfavoury 
plants ;  the  rag-weed,  the  cabbage,  or  the 
nettle.  Thus  every  butterfly  chufes  not  the 
plant  mod  grateful  to  it  in  its  winged  ft  ate ; 
but  fuch  as  it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form. 

AH  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to  the 
leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by  a  fort  of  iize 
or  glue  ;  where  they  continue,  unobferved,  uns- 
lefs  carefully  fought  after.  The  eggs  are  fome- 
times  placed  round  the  tender  moots  of  plants, 
in  the  form  of  brajelets,  conlifting  of  above 
two  hundred  in  each,  and  generally  furround- 
ing  the  (hoot,  like  a  ring  upon  a  finger.  Some 
butterflies  fecure  their  eggs  from  the  injuries 
of  air,  by  covering  them  with  hair,  pluc  .ed 
from  their  own  bodies,  as  birds  fometimes  are 
feen  to  make  their  nefts  ;  fo  that  their  eggs  are 
thus  kept  warm,  and  alfo  entirely  concealed. 
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All  the  tribe  of  female  maths  lay  their  eggs 
a  fhort  time  after  they  leave  the  aurelia;  but 
there  are  many  butterSies  that  flutter  about 
%h&.  whole  fummer,.  and  do  n#  t  think  of  layings 
*  till  the  winter  begins  to  wars  thsm  s>f  their 
approaching  end  :  fome  eve©  conunae  the 
whole  winner  in  the  hollows  of  trees*  asd  do 
mot  provide,  fbtf  pofterky  ami!  the  beginning  of 
$pxiL>  wh-en?  they  lease  their  retseats*  depofice 
&kek  eggSy  and  die..  Their  eggs,  fbon  begis  So 
|eel  the  genial  inEaence  ©f  the  feaJoo:  i  the 
Jittle  animala  hirf  from*  them  in  th&ir  eater* 
pilar  fete*  so  become  aureltas,  imd  botteirfiea 
la  their  t&ira  j  aad  tltttt  tct  ec&UEjae  ibe  £Qot8 
of  Kature. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Enemies  of  the  Caterpillar 

Nature,  though  it  has  rendered  fome  ani- 
mals furpriiingly  fruitful,  yet  ever  takes  care 
to  prevent  their  too  great  increafe.  One  let  of 
creatures  is  generally  oppofed  to  another  :  and 
thofe  are  chiefly  the  moft  prolific,  that  are, 
from  their  imbecility,  incapable  of  making  any 
effectual  defence.  The  caterpillar  has  perhaps, 
of  all  other  animals,  the  greateft  number  of 
enemies  ;  a; id  feems  only  t  >  exift,  by  its  fur- 
pniii  ig  fecundity.  Some  animals  devour  them 
by  hundreds ;  others,  more  i.iinute,  yet  more 
dangerous,  mangle  them  in  various  waj  s :  fo 
that,  how  great  foever  their  numbers  may  be, 
their  detlroyers  are  in  equal  proportion.  In- 
deed, if  we  corrfid  r  the  n  ifchiefs  thefe  reptiles 
are  capable  of  occafionhig,  and  the  various  da- 
mages we  luitarn  hum  their  miati^ble  rapacity, 
it  is  happy  tor  the  other  ranks  of.  Nature,  that 
there  are  thou  funds  of  fifties,  birds,  and  even 
infects,  that  live  chiefly  upon  caterpillars,  and 
make  them  their  moft  favourite  repaft. 

When  we  defcribed  the  little  birds  that  live 
in  our  gardens,  and  near  our  houfes,  as.  de- 
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ftruclive  neighbours,  fufficient  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  fervices  which  they  are  fre- 
quently found  to  render  us.  It  has  been  proved, 
that  a  (ingle  fparrow  and  its  mate,  that  have 
young  ones,  deftroy  above  three  thoufand  ca- 
terpillars in  a  week  ;  not  to  mention  feveral 
butterflies,  in  which  numberlefs  caterpillars  are 
deftroyed  in  embryo.  It  is  in  purfuit  of  thefe 
reptiles  that  we  are  favoured  with  the  vifits  of 
many  of  our  mod  beautiful  fongfters ;  that 
amufe  us  during  their  continuance,  and  leave 
us  when  the  caterpillars  difappear. 

The  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged 
againft  man,  that  he,  of  all  other  animals,  is 
the  only  creature  that  is  an  enemy  to  his  own 
kind,  and  that  the  human  fpecies  only  are 
found  to  deftroy  each  other,  has  been  adopted, 
by  perfons  who  never  conlidered  the  hiftory  of 
infe&s.  Some  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in  par- 
ticular, that  feem  fitted  only  to  live  upon  leaves 
and  plants,  will,  however,  eat  each  other;  and 
the  ftrongeft  will  devour  the  weak,  in  pre- 
ference to  their  vegetable  food.  That  which 
lives  upon  the  oak,  is  found  to  feize  any  of  its 
companions,  which  it  conveniently  can,  by  the 
firft  rings,  and  inflict  a  deadly  wound :  it  then 
feafts  in  tranquility  on  its  prey,  and  leaves  no- 
thing of  the  animal  but  the  hulk. 
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But  it  is  not  from  each  other  they  have  mod 
to  fear,  as  in  general  they  are  inoflfenfive ;  and 
many  of  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a  kind  of 
fociety.  Many  kind  of  flies  lay  their  eggs  either 
upon,  or  within  their  bodies;  and  as  thefeturn, 
into  worms,  the  caterpillar  is  feen  to  nourifli  a 
fet  of  inteftine  enemies  within  its  body,  that 
muft  fhortly  be  its  deft  ruction  :  Nature  having 
taught  flies,  as  we'll  as  all  other  animals,  the 
fureft  methods  of  perpetuating  their  kind. — 
"  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,"  fays  Reaumiir, 
II  I  perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a  beautiful  gold 
f  colour,  bufily  employed  in  the  body  of  a 
"  large  caterpillar,  of  that  kind  which  feeds 
"  upon  cabbage.    I  gently  feparated  that  part 
"  of  the  leaf  on  which  thefe  infects  were  placed, 
"  from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  and  placed  it  where 
"  I  might  obferve  them  more  at  my  eafe.  The 
"  fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the  bufinefs  in  which 
"  it  was  employed,   walked  along  the  catcr- 
"  pillar's  body,  now  and  then  remaining  fixed 
"  to  a  particular  fpot.     Upon  this  cccaiion,  I 
H  perceived  it  every  now  and  then  dart  a  fting, 
"  which  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  into  the 
"  caterpillar's  body,  and  then  drew  it  out  again, 
H  to  repeat  the  fame  operation  in  another  place. 
"  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  conjecture  the 
ft  bufinefs  which  engaged  this  animal  fo  ear- 
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"  neftly  ;  its  whole  aim  was  to  depolite  its  e'gg$ 
"  in  the  caterpillar's  body;  which  was  to  ferve 
"  as  a  proper  retreat  for  bringing  them  to  per- 
u  feclion.  The  reptile  thus  rudely  treated; 
*'  feemed  to  bear  all  very  patiently,  only  mov- 
"  ing  a  little  when  flung  too  deeply  ;  which, 
"  however,  the  fly  feemed  entirely  todifregard. 
*'  I  took  particular  care  to  feed  this  caterpillar; 
"  which  feemed  to  me  to  continue  as  vorac  ious 
"  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  reft  of  this  kind. 
*'  In  about  ten  or  twejve  days,  it  changed  into 
**  an  aurelia,  which  feemed  gradually  to  decline, 
"  and  died:  upon  examining  its  internal  parts, 
**  the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by  worms  ; 
**  v*  hich,  however,  did  not  come  to  perfection, 
"  as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  to 
"  fuftain  them  within." 

What  the  French  philofopher  perceived  upon, 
this  occalion,  is  every  day  to  be  feen  in  ft  vera! 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  caterpillars,  whole  bodies 
ferve  as  a  neft  to  v  arious  flies,  that  very  carefully 
depofite  their  eggs  within  them.  The  large 
cabbage  caterpillar  is  lb  fubjecl  to  its  injuries 
that,  at  certain  ieafons,  it  is  much  eafier  to  find 
them  with  than  without  them.  The  ichneumon 
fly,  as  it  is  called,  particularly  infefts  thefe  repv 
.  tilts,  and  prevents  their  fecundity.  This  fly 
is  of  all  others,  the  molt  formidable  to  infedH 
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of  V2l%.  ious  kinds.  The  fpider,  that  deftroys  the 
ant,  the  moth,  and  the  butterfly,  yet  often  falls  a 
prey  to  the  ichneumon ;  who  purfues  the  robber 
to  his  retreat,  and,  defpifing  his  nets,  tears  him 
in  pieces,  in  the  very  labyrinth  he  has  made. 
This  infecl,  as  redoubtable  as  the  little  quadrn- 
pede  that  deiiroys  the  crocodile,  has  received 
the  fame  name;  and  from  its  deftruction  of  the 
caterpillar  tribe,  is  probably  more  ferviceabk  to 
mankind.  This  in  feci,  I  fay,  makes  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar  the  place  for  depofiting  its 
eggs ;  to  the  number  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty. 
As  they  are  laid  in  thofe  parts  which  are  not 
mortal,  the  reptile  (till  continues  to  live,  and  to 
feed,  (hewing  no  figns  of  being  incommoded 
by  its  new  guefts.  The  caterpillar  changes  its 
Ikin ;  and  fometimes  undergoes  the  great  change 
into  an  aurelia:  but  (till  the  fatal  intruders  work 
within,  and  fecretly  devour  its  internal  fub- 
ftance:  foon  after  they  are  feen  burfting  through 
its  (kin,  and  moving  away,  in  order  to  fpin 
themfelves  a  covering,  previous  to  their  own 
little  transformation.  It  is  indeed  aftonifhing 
fometimes  to  lee  the  number  of  worms,  and 
thofe  pretty  large,  that  thus  iiTue  from  the  body 
of  a  fingle  caterpillar,  and  eat  their  way  through 
its  (kin  :  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  dill,  that 
they  ftiould  remain  within  the  body,  devouring 
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its  entrails,  without  deftroying  its  life.  The 
truth  is,  they  feem  inftrudedby  Nature  not  to 
devour  irs  vital  parts;  for  they  are  found  to 
feed  only  upon  that  fatty  iubftance  which  com? 
pofes  the  largeft  part  of  the  caterpillar's  body. 
When  this  furpriling  appearance  was  firft  ob- 
ferved,  it  was  fuppoied  that  the  animal  thus 
gave  birth  to  a  number  of  flies,  different  from 
itfelf;  and  that  the  fame  caterpillar  iornetimcs 
brea  an  ichneumon,  and  fometimes  a  butterfly  : 
but  it  was  not  till  after  more  careful  infpection, 
it  was  difcovered,  that  the  ichneumon  tribe  were 
not  the  caterpillar's  offspring,  but  its  murderers,, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Silkworm. 

H  aving  mentioned,  in  the  lad  chapter,  the 
damages  inflicted  by  the  caterpillar  tribe,  we 
now  come  to  an  animal  of  this  kind,  that  alone 
compenfates  for  all  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
the  reft.  This  little  creature,  which  only  works 
for  itfelf,  has  been  made  of  the  utmoft  fervice 
to  man  \  and  furnifhes  him  with  a  covering  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  animal  can  fupply. 
We  may  declaim  indeed  againft  the  luxuries  of 
the  times,  when  filk  is  fo  generally  worn  ;  but 
were  fuch  garments  to  fail,  what  other  arts 
could  fupply  their  deficiency  ? 

Though  filk  was  anciently  brought  in  fmall 
quantities  to  Rome,  yet  it  was  fo  fcarce  as  to  be 
fold  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  was  confidered 
as  fuch  a  luxurious  refinement  in  drefs,  that  it 
was  infamous  for  a  man  to  appear  in  habits  of 
which  filk  formed  but  half  the  compofition. 
It  was  moft  probably  brought  among  them  from 
the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Eaft  ;  fince  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  fcarcely  known 
even  in  Perfia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth, 
Vol.  VIII.  E 
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than  the  manner  in  which  their  hiftorianS 
dcfcribe  the  animal  by  which  filk  is  produced. 
Paufanius  informs  us,  that  filk  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Afiatic  Scy- 
thia  ;  in  which  place  an  infect,  as  large  as  the 
beetle,  but  in  every  other  refpect  refembling  a 
fpider;  was  bred  up  for  that  purpofe.  They 
take  great  care,  as  he  aflures  Us,  to  feed  and 
defend  it  from  the  weather  ;  as  well  during  the 
fummer's  heat,  as  the  rigours  of  winter.  This 
infect,  he  obferves,  makes  its  web  with  its  feet, 
of  which  it  has  eight  in  number.    It  is  fed,  for 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  upon  a  kind  of  pafte, 
prepared  for  it ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth,  it  is  fupplied  with  the  leaves  of  the  green 
willow,  of  which  it  is  particularly  fond.  It 
then  feeds  till  it  burfts  with  fat ;  after  which 
they  take  out  its  bowels,  which  are  fpun  into 
the  beautiful  manufacture  fo  fcarce  and  coftly. 

The  real  hiftory  of  this  animal  was  unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  times  of  Juftinian  ; 
and  it  is  fitppofed,  that  filk  worms  were  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  when  Roger  of  Sicily  brought 
workmen  in  this  manufacture  from  Alia  Minor, 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  fettled  them  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
From  thefe  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
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learned  this  manufacture  ;  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  mod  lucrative  carried  on  among  the 
foiithern  provinces  of  Europe. 

The  filkworm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be  a 
large  caterpillar,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  twelve 
feet,  and  producing  a  butterfly  of  the  moth  kind, 
The  cone  on  which  it  fpins,  is  formed  for 
covering  it  while  it  continues  in  the  aurelia 
Hate;  and  feveral  of  thefe,  properly  wound  off, 
and  united  together,  form  thofe  ftrong  and 
beautiful  threads,  which  are  woven  into  filk. 
The  feeding  thefe  worms,  the  gatherings  the 
winding,  the  twifting,  and  the  weaving  their 
filk,  is  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of 
Europe  ;  and,  as  our  luxuries  increafe,  feems 
every  day  to  become  more  and  more  neceflary 
to  human  happinefs. 

There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  filk- 
tvorms ;  for  they  may  be  left  to  grow,  and  re- 
main at  liberty  upon  the  trees  where  they  are 
hatched  ;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  a  place  built 
for  that  purpofe,  and  fed  every  day  with  frefh 
leaves.  The  firft  method  is  ufed  in  China, 
Tonquin,  and  other  hot  countries  ;  the  other- 
is  ufed  in  thofe  places  where  the  animal  has 
been  artificially  propagated,  and  flill  continue:, 
a  ftranger.  In  the  warm  climates,  the  filk  worm 
proceeds  from  an  egg,  which  has  been  glued 
E  2 
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by  the  parent  moth  upon  proper  parts  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  and  which  remains  in  thatfitua- 
tion  during  the  winter.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  fituated  and  fixed  to  the  tree,  keeps 
them  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  fo  that  thofe  frofts  which  are  fevere 
enough  to  kill  the  tree,  have  no  power  to  in- 
jure the  filkworm. 

The  infect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till 
Nature  has  provided  it  a  fufflcient  fupply  ;  and 
till  the  budding  leaves  are  furnifhed,  in  fuffi- 
cient  abundance,  for  its  fupport.  When  the 
leaves  are  put  forth,  the  worms  feem  to  feel 
the  genial  fummons,  and  burfting  from  their 
little  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  leaves,  w7here  they 
feed  with  a  rftoft  voracious  appetite.  Thus 
they  become  larger  by  degrees ;  and  after  fome 
months  feeding,  they  lay,  upon  every  leaf, 
fmall  bundles,  or  cones  of  fiik,  which  appear 
like  fo  many  golden  apples,  painted  on  a  fine 
green  ground.  Such  is  the  method  of  breeding 
them  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  withou'  doubt  it  is  bed 
for  the  worms,  and  leaft  troublefome  for  the 
feeder  of  them.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  our  colder 
European  climates  ;  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  the  heavy  dews  of  our  even- 
ings, render  the  keeping  them  all  night  expofed, 
fubject  to  fo  many  inconveniences,  as  to  admit 
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%f  no  remedy.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  affidance 
of  nets,  they  may  be  preferved  from  the  infults 
of  birds  ;  but  the  fevere  cold  weather,  which 
often  fucceeds  the  firit  heats  of  fummer,  as  well 
cis  the  rain  and  high  winds,  will  dedroy  them 
all :  and,  therefore,  to  breed  them  in  Europe, 
they  mud  be  flickered  and  protected  from  every 
external  injury. 

For  this  purpofe,  a  room  is  chofen,  with  a 
fouth  afpecl ;  and  the  windows  are  fo  well 
glazed,  as  not  to  admit  the  lead  air  :  the  walls 
are  well  built,  and  the  planks  of  the  floor  ex- 
ceeding clofe,  fo  as  to  admit  neither  birds  nor 
mice,  nor  even  fo  much  as  an  infect.  In  the 
middle  there  lhould  be  four  pillars  erected,  or 
four  wooden  pods,  fo  placed  as  to  form  a  pretty 
large  fquare.  Between  thefe  are  different  dories 
made  with  ofier  hurdles ;  and  under  each 
hurdle  there  lhould  be  a  floor,  with  an  upright 
border  all  round.  Thefe  hurdles  and  floors 
mud  hang  upon  pullies,  fo  as  to  be  placed,  or 
taken  down  at  pleafure. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  fome  tender 
mulberry  leaves  are  provided,  and  placed  in 
the  cloth  or  paper  box  in  which  the  eggs  were 
laid,  and  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
great  number.  When  they  have  acquired  fome 
drength,  they  mud  be  diilributed  on  beds  of 
E  3 
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mulberry  leaves,  in  the  different  (lories  of  the 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round  which 
a  pufion  may  freely  pais  on  every  fide.  They 
will  fix  thcmielves  to  the  leaves,  and  afterwards 
to  the  fticks  of  the  hurdles,  when  the  leaves  are 
devoured.  They  have  then  a  thread,  by  which 
they  can  fufpend  themfelves  on  occafion,  to  pre- 
vent any  ihock  by  a  fall  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confid  e  red,  as  the  lilk  which  they 
fpin  afterwards  in  inch  abundance.  Care  mult 
be  taken  that  hefii  leaves  be  brought  every 
morning,  which  muft  be  ftrewed  very  gently 
and  equally  over  them  ;  upon  which  the  filk- 
worms  will  forfake  the  remainder  of  the  old 
leaves,  wbicjfei  mull  be  carefully  taken  away,  and 
every  thing  kept  very  clean  ;  for  nothing  hurts 
thefe  infects  fo  much  as  moifture  and  unclean- 
lincfs.  For  this  reafon  their  leaves  muft  be 
gathered  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in 
a  drx  place,  if  it  be  neccfiary  to  lay  in  a  fiore. 
As  thefe  animals  have  hut  a  fnort  time  to  live, 
they  make  ufe  of  every  n^oment,  and  almoft 
continually  are  (pinning,  except  at  thofe  in- 
tervals  when  they  change  their  fkins.  If  muL 
berry  leaves  be  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the 
leaves  of  lettuce  or  holyoak  will  fuftain  them  : 
but  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  upon  their  new 
diet  ;  and  their  lilk  will  neither  be  fo  copious, 
nor  of  fo  good  a  quality. 
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Though  the  judicious  choice,  and  careful 
management  of  their  diet,  is  abfoiutely  ne- 
ceflliry,  yet  there  is  another  precaution  of  equal 
importance,  which  is  to  give  them  air,  and  open 
their  chamber  windows,  at  fuch  times  as  the  fun 
(nines  warmed.  The  place  alio  muft  be  kept 
as  clean  as  poflible  ;  not  only  the  feveral  floors 
that  are  laid  to  receive  their  ordure,  but  the 
whole  apartments  in  general.  Thefe  things 
well  obferved,  contribute  greatly  to  their  health 
and  increafe. 

The  worm,  at  the  time  it  burfts  the  fheli, 
is  extremely  fmall,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but 
the  head  is  of  a  more  mining  black  than  the 
reft  of  the  body ;  feme  days  afier,  they  begin 
to  turn  whitifh,  or  of  an  afh-coloured  grey. 
After  the  (kin  begins  to  grow  too  rigid,  or  the 
animal  is  dinted  within  it,  the  infect  tfuows  it 
oft,  and  appears  clothed  a-new  :  it  then  be- 
comes larger  and  mucH  whiter,  tho'  it  has  a 
greenifli  cad :  after  fome  days,  which  are  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  heat  of  the 
climate,  or  to  the  quality  of  the  food,\it  leaves 
off  eating,  and  kerns  to  deep  for  two  days 
together :  then  it  begins  to  ftir,  and  put  itfelf 
into  violent  motions,  till  the  ikin  falls  ofT  the 
fecond  time,  and  is  thrown  afide  by  the  animal's 
feet.  All  thefe  changes  are  made  in  three  weeks 
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or  a  month's  time;  after  which  it  begins  to  feed, 
on,ce  more,  ftill  in  its  caterpillar  form,  but  a 
good  deal  differing  from  itfelf  before  its  change. 
In  a  few  days'  time  it  feems  to  deep  again;  and, 
when  it  awakes,  it  again  changes  its  clothing, 
and  continues  feeding  as  before.  When  it  has 
thus  taken  a  fufficiency  of  food,  and  its  parts 
are  difpofed  for  afluming  the  aurelia  fornr,  the 
animal  forfakes,  for  the  laft  time,  all  food  and 
fociety,  and  prepares  itfelf  a  retreat  to  defend  it 
from  external  injuries,  while  it  is  feemingly 
deprived  of  life  and  motion. 

Thjs  retreat  is  no  other  than  its  cone,  or 
ball  of  filk,  which  Nature  has  taught  it  to  com- 
pofe  with  great  art ;  and  within  which  it  buries 
itfelf,  till  it  afiumes  its  winged  form.  This 
cone  or  ball  is  fpun  from  two  little  longifh  kinds 
of  bags  that  lie  above  thq  interlines,  and  are 
filled  with  a  gummy  fluid,  of  a  marigold  colour. 
This  is  the  fubftance  of  which  the  threads  are 
formed;,  and  the  little  animal  is  furnifhed  with 
a  furprifing  apparatus  for  fpinning  it  to  the  de- 
gree of  flnenefs  which  its  occafions  may  require. 
This  inftrument  in  fome  meafure  refembles  a 
wire-drawer's  machine,  in  which  gold  or  film 
threads  are  drawn  to  any  degree  of  minutenefs'1, 
and  through  this  the  animal  draws  its  thread 
with  great  affiduity.   As  every  thread  proceeds 
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from  two  gum  bags,  it  is  probable  that  each 
fupplies  its  own ;  which,  however,  are  united, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  animal's  body.  If 
we  examine  the  thread  with  a  microfcope,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  flatted  on  one  fide,  and 
grooved  along  its  length  :  from  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  it  is  doubled  juft  upon  leaving  the 
body  ;  and  that  the  two  threads  ftick  to  each 
other  by  that  gummy  quality  of  which  they 
are  poiTefled.  Previous  to  fpinning  its  web, 
the  filkworm  feeks  out  fome  convenient  place 
to  erect  its  cell,  without  any  obftruction. 
When  it  has  found  a  leaf,  or  a  chink  fitted  to 
its  purpofe,  it  begins  to  wreathe  its  head  in 
every  direction,  and  fattens  its  thread  on  every 
fide  to  the  fides  of  its  retreat.  Though  all  its 
firfl  effays  feem  perfectly  confufed,  yet  they 
are  not  altogether  without  defign  :  there  ap- 
pears indeed,  no  order  or  contrivance  in  the 
difpofal  of  its  firfl  threads ;  they  are  by  no 
means  laid  artfully  over  each  other,  but  are 
thrown  out  at  random,  to  ferve  as  an  external 
fhelter  againft  rain  ;  for  Nature  having  ap- 
pointed the  animal  to  work  upon  trees  in  the 
open  air,  its  habits  remain,  though  it  is  brought 
up  in  a  warm  apartment. 

Malpighi  pretends  to  have  obferved  fix  dif- 
ferent layers  in  a  fingle  cone  of  lilk :  but  what 
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may  ealily  be  obferved  is,  that  it  is  compofed 
externally  of  a  kind  of  rough  cotton-like  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  called  flofs ;  within  the  threa.d 
is  more  dirtinct  and  even  ;  and  next  the  body 
of  the  aurelia.,  the  appartment  feems  lined  with 
a  fiibftance  of  the  hardnefs  of  paper,  but  of  a 
much  ftronger  confidence.     It  muft  not  be 
fuppbfed,  that  the  thread  which  goes  to  com- 
pofe  the  cone,  is  rolled  round,  as  we  roll  a  bot- 
tom ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  upon  it  in  a  very 
ir    ^ular  manner,  and  winds  off  now  from  one 
fide  of  the  cone,  and  then  from  the  other. 
This  whole  thread,  if  meafured,  w*ill  be  found 
about  three  hundred  yards  long  ;  and  fo  very 
fine,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  are  generally 
rolled  off  into  one  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
cone,  when  completed,  is  in  form  like  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  at.  the  (mailer  end,  the  head  of  the  au- 
relia  is  generally  round  ;  and  this  is  the  place, 
that  the  infect,  when  converted  into  a  moth,  is 
generally  feen  to  burft  through. 

It  is  generally  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  aurelia  is  changed  into  a  moth  ;  but 
no  fooner  is  the  winged  infect  completely 
formed,  than  having  diverted  itfelf  of  its  aurelia 
fkin,  it  prepares  to  burft  through  its  cone,  or 
outward  prifon :  fo:  this  purpofe  it  extends  its 
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bead  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  buts  with 
its  eyes,  which  are  rough,  againft  the  lining  of 
its  cell,  wears  it  away,  and  at  laft  pufhes  for- 
ward, through  a  paffage  which  is  fmall  at  firft, 
but  which  enlarges  as  the  animal  increafes  its 
efforts  for  emancipation ;  while  the  tattered  rem- 
nants of  its  aurelia  fkin  lie  in  confulion  within 
the  cone,  like  a  bundle  of  dirty  linen. 

The  animal,  when  thus  fet  free  from  its 
double  confinement,  appears  exhaufted  with 
fatigue,  and  feems  produced  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  tranfmit  a  future  brood.  It  neither 
flies  nor  eats ;  the  male  only  feeking  the  female, 
whofe  eggs  he  impregnates ;  and  their  union 
continues  for  four  days,  without  interruption. 
The  male  dies  immediately  after  feparation  from 
his  mate  ;  and  ftie  furvives  him  only  till  fhe  has 
laid  her  eggs,  which  are  not  hatched  into  worms 
till  the  enfuing  fpring. 

However,  there  are  few  of  thefe  animals  fuf- 
fered  to  come  to  a  ftate  of  maturity ;  for  as  their 
burfting  through  the  cone  deflroys  the  filk,  the 
manufacturers  take  care  to  kill  the  aurelia,  by 
expofing  it  to  the  fun,  before  the  moth  comes 
to  perfection.  This  done,  they  take  off  the  flofs, 
and  throw  the  cones  into  warm  water,  ftirring 
them  till  the  firft  thread  offers  them  a  clue  for 
winding  all  off.    They  generally  take  eight  of 
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the  filken  threads  together  ;  the  cones  ftill  kept 
under  water,  till  a  proper  quantity  of  the  filk  is 
wound  off;  however,  they  do  not  take  all ;  for 
the  latter  parts  grow  weak,  and  are  of  a  bad 
colour.  As  to  the  paper-like  fubftance  which 
remains,  fome  ftain  it  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
to  make  artificial  flowers,  others  let  it  lie  in 
the  water,  till  the  glutinous  matter  which  ce- 
ments it  is  all  difiblved  :  it  is  then  carded  like 
wool,  fpun  with  a  wheel,  and  converted  into 
filk  fluffs  of  an  inferior  kind. 
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CHAP.  I 

Of  the  Fourth  Order  of  Insects. 

In  the  foregoing  part  we  treated  of  cater- 
pillars changing  into  butterflies;  in  the  prefent 
will  be  given  the  hiftory  of  grubs  changing 
into  their  correfponding  winged  animals. — 
Thefe,  like  the  former,  undergo  their  transfor- 
mation, and  appear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  au- 
relias,  and  at  laft  as  winged  infects.    Like  the 
Former,  they  are  bred  from  eggs ;  they  feed  in 
their  reptile  {late ;  they  continue  motionlefs 
and  lifelefs,  as  aurelias  ;  and  fly  and  propagate, 
when  furnifhed  with  wings.    But  they  differ 
in  many  refpects :  the  grub  or  maggot  wants 
the  number  of  feet  which  the  caterpillar  is  feen 
to  have  ;  the  aurelia  is  not  fo  totally  wrapped 
up,  but  that  its  feet  and  its  wings  appear.  The 
perfect  animal,  when  emancipated,  alfo  has  its 
wings  either  cafed,  or  tranfparent,  like  gauze  - 
not  coloured  with  that  beautifully  painted  duft 
which  adorns  the  wings  of  the  butterfly. 

In  this  clafs  of  infects,  therefore,  we  may  plac$ 
a  various  tribe,  that  are  firft  laid  as  eggs,  then 
are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  change 
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into  aurelias,  with  their  legs  and  wings  not 
wrapped  up,  but  appearing;  and  laftly,  af~ 
fuming  wings,  in  which  ftate  they  propagate 
their  kind.  Some  of  thefe  have  four  tranfpa- 
rent  wings,  as  bees ;  fome  have  two  membra- 
nous cafes  to  their  wings,  as  beetles ;  and  fome 
have  but  two  wings,  which  are  tranfparent,  as 
ants.  Here,  therefore,  we  will  place  the  bee, 
the  wafp,  the  humble  bee,  the  ichneumon  fly, 
the  gnat,  the  tipula  or  longlegs,  the  beetle,  the 
may-bug,  the  glow-worm,  and  the  ant.  The 
transformations  which  all  thefe  undergo,  are 
pretty  nearly  fimilar ;  and  though  very  diffe- 
rent animals  in  form,  are  yet  produced  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Bee. 

j[  O  give  a  complete  hiftory  of  this  infecl  in 
a  few  pages,  which  fome  have  exhaufted  vo- 
lumes in  defcribing,  and  whofe  nature  and  pro- 
perties (till  continue  in  difp.ute,  is  impoffible. 
It  will  be  fufhcient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
animal's  operations;  which,  though  they  have 
been  ftudied  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years, 
are  dill  but  incompletely  known.  The  ac- 
count given  us  by  Reaumur  is  Efficiently  mi- 
nute ;  and,  if  true,  fufEciently  wonderful  :  but 
I  find  many  of  the  fads  which  he  relates, 
doubted  by  thofe  who  are  mod  converfant  with 
bees  and  fome  of  them  actually  declared  not 
to  have  a  real  exiftence  in  Nature. 

It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  thofe  whofe  me- 
thod demand  an  hiftory  of  bees,  that  they  are 
unfurniihed  with  thofe  materials  which  have  in- 
duced fo  many  obfervers  to  contradict  fo  great  a 
naturalift.  His  life  was  fpent  in  the  contem- 
plation ;  and  it  requires  an  equal  fnare  of  at- 
tention, to  prove  the  error  of  his  difcoveries. 
Without  entering,  therefore,  into  the  difpute, 
I  will  take  him  for  my  guide;  and  jull  mention, 
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as  I  go  along,  thofe  particulars  in  which  lu^ 
ceeding  obfervers  have  begun  to  think  him  er- 
roneous. Which  of  the  two  are  right,  time  only 
can  difcover;  for  my  part  I  have  only  heard  one 
lide,  for  as  yet  none  have  been  fo  bold  as  openly 
to  oppofe  Reaumur's  delightful  refearches. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in 
every  hive.  Firft,  the  labouring  bjees,  which 
make  up  the  far  greater!  number,  and  are 
thought  to  be  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
merely  born  for  the  purpofes  of  labour,  and 
continuing  the  breed,  by  fupplying  the  young 
with  provifion,  while  yet  in  their  helplefs  flatc 
The  fecond  fort  are  the  drones ;  they  are  of  a 
darker  colour,  longer,  and  more  thick  by  one 
third  than  the  former  :  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  males;  and  there  is  not  above  a  hundred  of 
them,  in  a  hive  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  bees. 
The  third  fort  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  frill  fewer  in  number  :  fome  affert, 
that  there  is  not  above  one  in  every  fwarm  ; 
but  this  later  obfervers  affirm  not  to  be  true, 
there  being  fometimes  five  or  fix  in  the  fame 
hive.  Thefe  are  called  queen  bees,  and  are 
faid  to  lay  all  the  eggs  from  which  the  whole 
fwarm  is  hatched  in  a  feafcn. 

In  examining  the  ftru&ure  of  the  common 
working  bee,  the  firft  remarkable  part  that 
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•iters  is  the  trunk,  which  ferves  to  extract  the 
honey  from  flowers.  It  is  not  formed,  like  that 
of  oth  er  flies,  in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  by  which 
the  fluid  is  to  be  fucked  up  ;  but  like  a  befom,. 
to  fweep,  or  a  tongue,  to  lick  it  away.  The 
animal  is  furniflied  alfo  with  teeth,  which  ferve 
it  in  making  wax.  This  fubftance  is  gathered 
from  flowers,  like  honey;  it  conftfts  of  that  dull 
or  farina  which  contribute  to  the  fecundation 
of  plants,  and  is  moulded  into  wax  by  the  little 
animal,  at  leifure.  Every  bee,  when  it  leaves 
the  hive  to  collect  this  precious  (tore,  enters 
into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  particularly  fuch  as 
,feem  charged  with  the  greateft  quantities  of  this 
yellow  farina.  As  the  animal's  body  is  covered 
over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  within  the  flower, 
and  foon  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  duft, 
which  it  foon  after  bruflies  off  with  its  two  hind 
legs,  and  kneads  into  two  little  bails.  In  the 
.thighs  of  the  hind  legs  there  are  two  cavities, 
edged  with  hair;  and  into  thefe,  asiptoa  baiket, 
the  animal  (ticks  its  pellets.  Thus  employed, 
the  bee  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing 
its  (tore,  and  adding  to  its  flock  of  wax  ;  until 
the  ball,  upon  each  thigh,  becomes  as  big  as  a 
grain  of  pepper  :  by  this  time,  having  got  a 
fufflcient  load,  it  returns,  making  the  belt  of 
its  way  to  the  hive. 
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The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  fix  rings, 
"which  fometimes  fhorten  the  body,  by  (lipping 
one  aver  the  other.  It  contains  within  it,  befide 
the  interlines,  the  honey -bag,  the  venom-bag, 
and  the  fting.    The  honey-bag  is  as  tranfparcnt  t 
as  cryftal,  containing  the  honey  that  the  bee 
lias  brufhed  from  the  flowers ;  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  carried  to  the  hivs,  and  poured 
into  the  cells  of  the  hcwiey-comb ;  while  the  re- 
mainder ferves  for  the  bee's  own  nouriibment : 
for,  during  furnmer,  it  never  touches  what  has 
been  laid  up  for  the  winter.    The  fting,  which 
ferves  to  defend  this  little  animal  from  its 
enemies,  is  compofed  of  three  parts;  the  (heath, 
and  two  darts,  which  are  extremely  fmall  and 
penetrating.   Both  the  darts  nave  feveral  fmall 
points  or  barbs,  like  thofe  of  a  fi(h-hook,  which 
rerders  the  fting  more  painful,  and  makes  the 
plaits  rankle  in  the  wound.  Still,  however,  this 
inftruMict  would  be  very  (light,  did  not  the 
bee  poifon  the  wound.    The  (heath,  which  has 
a  {harp  point,  makes  the  firft  imprefiion;  uhich 
is  followed  by  that  or  the  darts,  and  then  the 
venomous  liquor  is  poured  in.     The  (heath 
fometimes  tiicks  lb  faft  in  the  wound,  that  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind;  by  which 
the  bee  foon  after  dies,  and  the  wound  is  con- 
siderably inflamed.    It  might  at  firft  appear 
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v/ell  For  mankind,  if  the  bee  were  without  its 
fting ;  bat,  upon  recollection,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  little  animal  would  then  have  too  many; 
rivals  in  (baring  its  labours.  An  hundred  other 
lazy  animals,  fond  of  honey,  and  hating  labour, 
would  intrude  upon  the  fweets  of  the  hive  ; 
and  the  treafure  would  be  carried  off,  for  want 
of  armed  guardians  to  protect  it. 

From  examining  the  bee  fingly,  we  now 
come  to  confider  it  in  fociety,  as  an  animal  not 
only  fubjecl  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant,  labo- 
rious, and  difinterefted.  All  its  provifions  are 
laid  up  for  the  community  ;  and  all  its  arts  in 
building  a  cell,  defigned  for  the  benefit  of  po- 
fterity.  The  fubftance  with  which  bees  build 
their  cells  is  wax  ;  which  is  fafhioned  into  con- 
venient appartments  for  themfelves  and  their 
young.  When  they  begin  to  work  in  their 
hives,  they  divide  themfelves  into  four  compa- 
nies :  one  of  which  roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch 
of  materials  •  another  employs  itfelf  in  laying- 
out  the  bottom  and  partitions  of  their  cells ;  a 
third  is  employed  in  making  the  inllde  fmooth. 
from  the  corners  and  angles  ;  and  the  fourth 
company  bring  food  for  the  reft,  or  relieve  thofe 
who  return  with  their  refpective  burthens.  But 
they  are  not  kept  conftant  to  one  employment; 
they  often  change  the  talks  affigned  them: 
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thofe  that  have  been  at  work,  being  permitted 
to  go  abroad  ;  and  thofe  that  have  been  in  the 
fields  already,  take  their  places.  They  feem 
even  to  have  figns,  by  which  they  underftand 
each  other  ;  for  when  any  of  them  wants  food, 
it  bends  down  its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom 
it  is  expected,  which  then  opens  its  honey-bag, 
and  lets  fome  drops  fall  into  the  other's  mouth, 
which  is  at  that  time  opened  to  receive  it.  Their 
diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great,  that,  in  a  day's 
time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells,  which  lie 
upon  each  other,  numerous  enough  to  contain 
three  thouland  bees. 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found 
formed  in  the  exacteft  proportion.  It  was  faid 
by  Pappus,  an  ancient  geometrician,  that,  of 
all  other  figures,  hexagons  were  the  mod  con- 
venient ;  for,  when  placed  touching  each  other, 
the  moft  convenient  room  would  be  given,  and 
the  fmalleft  loft.  The  cells  of  the  bees  are  per- 
fect hexagons :  thefe,  in  every  honeycomb,  are 
double,  opening  on  either  fide,  and  clofed  at 
the  bottom.  The  bottoms  are  compofed  of 
little  triangular  panes,  which,  when  united  to- 
gether, terminate  in  a  point,  and  lie  exactly 
upon  the  extremities  of  other  panes  of  the  fame 
lhape,  in  oppofite  cells.  Thefe  lodgings  have 
fpaces,  like  ftreets,  between  them,  large  enough 
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give  the  bees  a  free  palTage  in  and  out ;  and 
yet  -narrow  enough  to  preferve  the  neceflary 
heat.  The  mouth  of  every  cell  is  defended  by 
a  border,  which  makes  the  door  a  little  lefs 
than  the  inlide  of  the  cell,  which  ferves  to 
ftrengthen  the  whole.  Thefe  cells  ferve  for 
different  purpofes :  for  laying  up  their  young  ; 
for  their  wax,  which  in  winter  becomes  a  part 
of  their  food;  and  for  their  honey,  which  makes 
their  principal  fubfdlence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees 
ought  to  be  very  clofe ;  and  what  their  hives 
want,  from  the  negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of 
man,  thefe  animals  fupply  by  their  own  induftry : 
fo  that  it  is  their  principal  care,  when  firft  hived, 
to  flop  up  all  the  crannies.  For  this  purpofe 
they  make  ufe  of  a  refinous  gum,  which  is 
more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs  greatly 
from  it.  This  the  ancients  called  Propolis:  it 
^vill  grow  confiderably  hard  in  June;  though  it 
will  in  fome  meafure  foften  by  heat;  and  is  often 
found  different  in  confidence,  colour,  and  fmell. 
It  has  generally  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour 
when  it  is  warmed ;  and  by  fome  ir  is  considered 
as  a  moft  grateful  perfume.  When  the  bees 
begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  foft,  but  it  acquires' 
a  firmer  confidence  every  day  ;  till  at  length  it 
^flifihcs  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much 
F  4 
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harder  than  wax.  The  bees  carry  it  on  the:: 
hinder  legs ;  and  fome  think  it  is  met  with  on 
the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar.  However  it 
is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plaifter  the 
inlide  of  their  hives  with  this  compofiticn. 

If  examined  through  a  glafs  hive,  from  the 
hurry  the  whole  fwarm  is  in,  the  whole  at  firft 
appears  like  anarchy  and  confufion  :  but  the 
fpeclator  foon  finds  every  animal  diligently  em- 
ployed, and  following  one  purfuit,  with  a  fet- 
tled purpofe.  Their  teeth  are  the  inftruments 
by  which  they  model  and  falhion  their  various 
buildings,  and  give  them  fuch  fymmetry  and 
perfection.  They  begin  at  the  top  of  the  hive  ; 
and  feveral  of  them  work  at  a  time,  at  the  cells 
which  have  two  faces.  If  they  are  ftinted  with 
regard  to  time,  they  give  the  new  cells  but  half 
the  depth  which  they  ought  to  have  ;  leaving 
them  imperfect,  till  they  have  fketched  out  the 
number  of  cells  neceffary  for  theprefent  occafion. 
The  conuructron  of  their  combs,  coft  them  a 
great  deal  of  labour :  they  are  made  by  infen- 
fible  additions ;  and  not  caft  at  once  in  a  mould, 
as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine.  There  feems  no 
end  of  their  fhaprng,  finifhing,  and  turning 
them  neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their  young 
are  moil  carefully  formed  ;  thofe  defigned  for 
lodging  the  drones,  are  larger  than  the  reft  ; 
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and  that  for  the  queen  bee,  the  largeft  of  all. 
The  cells  in  which  the  young  brood  are  lodged, 
ferve  at  different  times  for  containing  honey ; 
and  this  proceeds  from  an  obvious  caufe  :  every 
worm,  before  it  is  transformed  into  an  aurelia, 
hangs  its  old  (kin  on  the  partitions  of  its  cell  ; 
and  thus,  while  it  ftrengthens  the  wall,  dimi- 
nifnes  the  capacity  of  its  late  apartment.  The 
fame  cell,  in  a  fingle  fummer,  is  often  tenanted 
by  three  or  four  worms  in  lucceffion  ;  and  the 
next  leafon,  by  three  or  four  more.  Each  worm 
takes  particular  care  to  fortify  the  pannels  of 
its  cell,  by  hanging  up  its  fpoils  there  :  thus, 
the  partitions  being  lined,  fix  or  eight  deep, 
become  at  laft  too  narrow  for  a  new  brood,  and 
are  converted  into  ftore-houfes,  for  honey. 

Thofe  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  de- 
pofited,  are  much  deeper  than  the  reft.  When 
the  harveft  of  honey  is  fo  plentiful  that  they 
have  not  fufhcient  room  for  it,  they  either 
lengthen  their  combs,  or  build  more  ;  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  former.  Sometimes 
they  work  at  three  combs  at  a  time  ;  for 
when  there  are  three  work-houfes,  more  bees 
may  be  thus  employed,  without  embarralTing 
each  other. 

But  honey,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  not 
the  only  food  upon  which  thefe  animals  fublift. 
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The  meal  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax  18 
formed,  is  one  of  their  mod  favourite  repafts. 
This  is  a  diet  which  they  live  upon  during  the 
ilimmer ;  and  of  which  they  lay  up  a  large 
-winter  provifion.  The  wax  of  which  their 
combs  are  made;  is  no  more  than  this  meal 
digefted,  and  wrought  into  a  pafte.  When 
the  flowers  upon  which  bees  generally  feed, 
are  not  fully  blown,  and  this  meal  or  dull  is 
not  offered  in  fufficient  quantities,  the  bees 
pinch  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  in  which  it  is 
contained,  with  their  teeth  ;  and  thus  antici- 
pate the  progrefs  of  vegetation.  In  April"  and 
May,  the  bees  are  bufy,  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, in  gathering  this  meal ;  but  when  the 
weather  becomes  too  hot  in  the  midft  of  fum- 
mer,  they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

The  bee  is  furnifhed  with  a  ftomach  for  its 
wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.  In  the  former  of 
the  two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digefted,  and 
concocled  into  real  wax;  and  is  thus  ejecledby 
the  lame  paifage  by  which  it  was  fwallowed. 
Every  comb,  newly  made,  is  white  :  but  it  be- 
comes yellow  as  it  grows  old,  and  almoft  black 
when  kept  too  long  in  the  hive.  Befide  the 
wax  thus  digefted,  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
powder  kneaded  up  for  food  in  every  hive,  and 
kept  in  feperate  cells,  for  winter  provifioit 
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This  is  called,  by  the  country  people,  bee- 
breed  ;  and  contributes  to  the  health  and 
ftrength  of  the  animal  during  winter.  Thofe 
who  rear  bees,  may  rob  them  of  their  honey, 
and  feed  them,  during  the  winter,  with  treacle; 
but  no  proper  fubftitute  has  yet  been  found  for 
the  bee -bread  ;  and,  without  it,  the  animals 
become  confumptive  and  die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that 
part  of  the  flower  called  the  neclareum.  From 
the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  pafTes  into  the 
gullet;  and  then  into  the  firftftomach,  or  honey- 
bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like  an  oblong 
bladder.  Children,  that  live  in  country  places, 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  bladder  ;  and 
deftroy  many  bees  to  come  at  their  ftore  of 
honey.  When  a  bee  has  fufficiently  filled  its 
firft  ftomach,  it  returns  back  to  the  hive,  where 
it  difgorges  the  honey  into  one  of  the  cells.  It 
often  happens  that  the  bee  delivers  its  ftore  to 
fome  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  flies 
off  for  a  frefti  fupply.  Some  honey-combs  are 
always  left  open  for  common  ufe ;  but  many 
others  are  flopped  up,  till  there  is  a  neceflity  of 
opening  them.  Each  of  thefe  are  covered  care- 
fully with  wax  ;  fo  clofe,  that  the  covers  feem 
to  be  made  at  the  very  inftant  the  fluid  is  d<S 
pofited  within  them. 
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Having  thus  given  a  curfory  defcription  bt 
the  infect,  individually  confidered,  and  of  the 
habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  focial 
habits  and  inftitutions:  and,  in  confidering  this 
little  animal  attentively,  after  the  necefiary  pre- 
cautions for  the  immediate  prefervation  of  the 
community,  its  fecond  care  is  turned  to  the 
continuance  of  pofterity.  How  numerous  foever 
the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in  one  fwarm, 
yet  they  all  owe  their  original  to  a  {ingle  parent, 
which  is  called  the  ^ueen-Bee.  It  is  indeed 
furpriling  that  a  lingle  infect  fhall,  in  one 
fummer,  give  birth  to  above  twenty  thoufand 
young:  but,  upon  opening  her  body,  the  wonder 
will  ceafe  \  as  the  number  of  eggs  appearing3 
at  one  time,  amounts  to  five  thoufand.  This 
animal,  whofe  exiftence  is  of  fuch  importance 
to  her  fubjedls,  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft,  by  her  lize,  and  the  fhape  of  her 
body.  On  her  fafety  depends  the  whole  wel- 
fare of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  attentions 
paid  her  by  all  the  reft  of  the  fwarm,  evidently 
fhew  the  dependence  her  fubjecb  have  upon  her 
fecurity.  If  this  infecl:  be  carefully  obferved, 
file  will  be  feen  at  times  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell, 
plunging  the  extremity  of  her  body  into  ma-:y 
of  them,  and  leaving  a  fmall  egg  in  each. 
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The  bees  which  generally  compofe  her  train, 
are  thought  to  be  males,  which  ferve  to  im* 
pregnate  her  by  turns.    Thefe  are  larger  and 
blacker  than  the  common  bees;  without  ftings, 
and  without  induftry.    They  feem  formed  only 
to  tranfmit  a  pofterity ;  and  to  attend  the  queer^ 
whenever  (lie  thinks  proper  to  iflue  from  the* 
fecret  retreats  of  the  hive,  where  (lie  mod 
ufually  refides.    Upon  the  union  of  thefe  two- 
kinds  depends  all  expectations  of  a  future  pro- 
geny ;  for  the  working  bees  are  of  no  fex,  and 
only  labour  for  another  offspring :  yet  fuch  is 
their  attention  to  their  queen,  that  if  fhe  hap- 
pens to  die,  they  will  leave  off  working,  and 
take  no  farther  care  of  pofterity.    If,  however, 
another  queen  is  in  this  ftate  of  univerfal  defpair 
prefented  them,  they  immediately  acknowledge 
her  for  fovereign,  and  once  more  diligently  ap- 
ply to  their  labour.   It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  all  this  fertility  of  the  queen-bee, 
and  the  great  attentions  paid  to  her  by  the  reft, 
are  controverted   by  more  recent  obfervers, 
JThey  alferr,  that  the  common  bees  are  parents 
thei'.feives;  that  they  depofite  their  eggs  in  the 
cells  which  they  have  prepared ;  that  the  fe- 
males are  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  bring 
forth  a  progeny,  which  is  wholly  their  own. 
However,  to  go  on  with  their  hiftory,  as 
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delivered  us  by  Mr.  Reaumur — When  the. 
queen-bee  has  depofited  the  number  of  eggs 
neceflary  in  the  cells,  the  working  bees  under- 
take the  care  of  the  rifing  pofterity.  They  are 
feen  to  leave  off  their  ufual  employments ;  to 
conftrucl;  proper  receptacles  for  eggs ;  or  to 
complete  thole  that  are  already  formed.  They 
purpofely  build  little  cells,  extremely  folid,  for 
the  young;  in  which  they  employ  a  great  deal 
of  wax  :  thofe  defigned  for  lodging  the  males, 
as  was  already  obferved,  are  larger  than  the  reft  y 
and  thofe  for  the  queen-bees  the  largeft  of  all. 
There  is  ufually  but  one  egg  depofited  in  every 
cell ;  but  when  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  is 
fuch,  that  it  exceeds  the  number  of  cells  al- 
ready prepared,  there  are  fometimes  three  or 
four  eggs  crowded  together  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment. But  this  is  an  inconvenience  that  the 
working  bees  will  by  no  means  fuffer.  They 
feem  fenfible  that,  two  young  ones,  fluffed  up 
in  the  fame  cell,  when  they  grow  larger,  will 
but  embarrafs,  and  at  laft  deftroy  each  other : 
they  therefore  take  care  to  leave  a  cell  to  every 
egg  ;  and  remove,  or  deftroy  the  reft. 

The  fingle  egg  that  is  left-remaining,  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it  but  in 
a  finglc  point.  A  day  or  two  after  it  is  depo- 
fited, the  worm  is  excluded  from  the  fhell  of 
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ihft  egg,  having  the  appearance  of  a  maggot 
rolled  up  in  a  ring,  and  lying  foftly  on  a  bed 
of  a  whitifh  coloured  jelly  ;  upon  which  -alfo 
the  little  animal  begins  to  feed.  In  the  mean 
tyrie,  the  inftant  it  appears,  the  working  bees 
attend  it  with  the  moft  anxious  and  parental 
tendernefs ;  they  furnifli  it  every  hour  with  a 
fupply  of  this  whitifh  fubftance,  on  which  it 
feeds  and  lies ;  and  watch  the  cell  with  unre- 
mitting care.  They  are  nurfes  that  have  a 
greater  affection  for  the  offspring  of  others, 
than  many  parents  have  for  their  own  children. 
They  are  conftant  in  yifiting  each  cell,  and 
feeing  that  nothing  is  wanting ;  preparing  the 
white  mixture,  which  is  nothing  but  a  compo- 
sition of  honey  and  wax,  in  their  own  bowels, 
with  which  they  feed  them.  Thus  attended, 
and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm,  in  lefs  than  fix 
days  time,  comes  to  its  full  growth,  and  no 
longer  accepts  the  food  offered  it.  When  the 
bees  perceive  that  it  has  no  further  occafion  for 
feeding,  they  perform  the  laft  offices  of  ten- 
dernefs,  and  (hut  the  little  animal  up  in  its  cell  - 
walling  up  the  moutii  of  its  apartment  with 
wax:  there  they  leave  the  worm  to  itfelf; 
having  fecured  it  from  every  external  injury. 

The  worm  is  no  fooner  left  inclofed,  but, 
from  a  ftate  of  inaction,  it  begins  to  labour^ 
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extending  and  fhortening  its  body;  and  by  this 
means  lining  the  walls  of  its  apartment  with  a 
filken  tapeftry,  which  it  fpins  in  the  manner  of 
caterpillars,  before  they  undergo  their  lad 
transformation.  When  their  cell  is  thus  pre- 
pared, the  animal  is  loon  after  transformed  into 
an  aurelia ;  but  differing  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon caterpillar,  as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  legs, 
but  the  wings  or  the  future  bee,  in  its  prefent 
Hate  of  inactivity.  Thus,  in  about  twenty,  or 
one  and  twenty  days  after  the  egg  was  laid,  the 
bee  is  completely  formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  its  ftate.  When  all  its  parts 
have  acquired  their  proper  ftrength  and  con- 
fidence, the  young  animal  opens  its  prifon,  by 
piercing  with  its  teeth  the  waxen  doOr  that  con- 
fines it.  When  jutt  freed  from  its  cell,  it  is  as 
yet  moift,  and  incommoded  with  the  fpcils  of 
its  former  fituation  ;  but  the  officious  bees  are 
foon  feen  to  flock  round  it,  and  to  lick  it  clean  on 
all  fides  with  their  trunks;  while  another  band, 
with  equal  afliduity,  are  obferved  to  feed  it  with 
honey:  others  agajnbegin  immediately  tocleanfe 
the  cell  that  has  been  juft  left;  to  carry  the  or- 
dures out  of  the  hive,  and  to  fit  the  place  for  - 
new  inhabitant.  The  young  bee  foon  reps 
their  care,  by  its  induftry ;  for  as  loon  as  ever  iU 
external  parts  become  dry,  it  difcovers  its  na- 
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tiiral  appetites  for  labour,  and  induftrioufly  be- 
gins the  talk,  which  it  purfues  unremittingly 
through  life.  The  toil  of  man  is  irkfome  to 
him,  and  he  earns  his  fubfiftence  with  pain ; 
but  this  little  animal  feems  happy  in  its  pur- 
fuits,  and  finds  delight  in  all  its  employments. 

When  juft  freed  from  the  cell,  and  pro- 
perly equipped  by  its  fellow  bees  for  duty, 
it  at  once  uTues  from  the  hive,  and  inftru&ed 
only  by  Nature,  goes  in  queft  of  flowers,  choofes 
only  thofe  that  yield  it  a  fupply,  rejects  fuck 
as  are  barren  of  honey,  or  have  been  already 
drained  by  other  adventurers  ;  and  when  load- 
ed, is  never  at  a  lofs  to  find  its  way  back  to 
the  common  habitation.    After  this  tirft  fally, 
it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy  powder,  that  lies 
on  every  flower,  which  is  afterwards  converted 
into  wax  ;  and  with  this,  the  very  firft  day,  it 
returns  with  two  large  balls  ftuck  to  its  thighs. 

When  bees  firft  begin  to  break  their  prifons, 
there  are  generally  above  an  hundred  excluded 
in  one  day.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of 
moderate  fize,  becomes  fo  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers;  and  they 
are  fcarcely  excluded  from  the  cell,  when  they 
,rire  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  fally  forth  in 
queft  of  new  habitations.    In  other  words,  the 
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hive  begins  to  fwarm,  and  the  new  progeny 
prepares  for  exile. 

While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive,  the 
bees  remain  quietly  together  ;  it  is  neceflity 
alone  that  compels  the  reparation.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  young  brood,  with  gracelefs  ob- 
ftinacy,  refufe  to  depart,  and  even  venture  to 
refift  their  progenitors.  The  young  ones  are 
known  by  being  browner  than  the  old,  with 
whiter  hair  ;  the  old  ones  are  of  a  lighter  co- 
lour, with  red  hair.  The  two  armies  are 
therefore  eafily  diftinguifhable,  and  dreadful 
battles  are  often  feen  to  enfue.  But  the  victory 
almoft  ever  terminates  with  ftricl:  poetical  ju- 
ftice  in  favour  of  the  veterans,  and  the  rebelli- 
ous offspring  are  driven  off,  not  without  lofs 
and  mutilation. 

In  different  countries,  the  fwarms  make 
their  appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  there  are  feveral  figns  previous  to  this  in- 
tended migration.  The  night  before,  an  un- 
ufual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive  ;  in  the 
morning,  though  the  weather  be  foft  and  in- 
viting, they  feem  not  to  obey  the  call,  being 
intent  on  more  important  meditations  within. 
All  labour  is  difcontinued  in  the  hive,  every 
bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing,  or  reluctant- 
ly yielding  a  fubmiffion  \  at  length,  after  fome 
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hoife  and  tumult,  a  queen  bee  is  chofen  to  guard 
rather  than  conduct  the  young  colony  to  other 
habitations,  and  then  they  are  marfhalled  with- 
out any  apparent  conductor.  In  lefs  than  a 
minute  they  leave  their  native  abode,  and  form- 
ing a  cloud  round  their  protectrefs,  they  fet  off> 
without  feeming  to  know  the  placeof  theirdefti. 
nation  -,The  world  before  them,  where tochoojctheir 
place  of  rejl.  The  ufual  time  of  Iwarming  ib  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fun  mines  bright,  and  invites  them  to 
feek  their  fortunes.  They  flutter  for  a  while  in 
the  air,  like  flakes  of  fnow,  and  fometimes  un- 
dertake a  diftant  journey,  but  more  frequently 
are  contented  with  fome  neighbouring  afylum; 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  chimney-top,  or  fome 
other  expofed  fituation.  It  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able, that  all  thofe  animals,  of  whatever  kind, 
that  have  long  been  under  the  protection  of 
man,  feeni  to  lofe  a  part  of  their  natural  faga- 
city,  in  providing  for  themfelves.  The  rabbit, 
when  domefticated,  forgets  to  dig  holes,  the 
hen  to  build  a  neft,  and  the  bee  to  feek  a 
Ihelter,  that  mail  protect  it  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  winter.  In  thofe  countries,  where  the 
bees  are  w7ild,  and  unprotected  by  man,  they 
are  always  fure  to  build  their  waxen  cells  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree ;  but  with  us,  they  feem  im* 
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provident  in  their  choice,  and  the  firft  green 
branch  that  flops  their  flight,  feems  to  be 
thought  fufficient  for  their  abode  through  win- 
ter.   However,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the 
queen  choofes  the  place  where  they  are  to  alight, 
for  many  of  the  ftragglers,  who  feem  to  be 
pleafed  with  a  particular  branch,  go  and-  fettle 
upon  it ;  others  are  feen  to  fucceed,  and  at  laft, 
the  queen  herfelf,  when  (he  finds  a  fufficient 
number  there  before  her,  goes  to  make  it  the 
place  of  her  head  quarters.    When  the  queen 
is  fettled,  the  reft  of  the  fwarm  foon  follow  5 
and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  feem  to  be  at  eafe.    It  fometimes 
is  found,  that  there  are  two  or  three  queens  to 
a  fwarm,  and  the  colony  is  divided  into  parties; 
but  it  molt  ufually  happens,  that  one  of  thefe 
is  more  eonfiderable  than  the  other,  and  the 
bees  by  degrees,  defert  the  weakeft,  to  take 
fhelter  under  the  moft  powerful  protector. 
The  deferted  queen  does  not  long  furvive  this 
defeat ,  fhe   takes   refuge    under   the  new 
monarch,  and  is  foon  deftroyed  by  her  jealous 
rival.    Till  this  cruel  execution  is  performed, 
the  bees  never  go  out  to  work  ;  and  if  there 
fhould  be  a  queen  bee  belonging  to  the  new 
colony  left  in  the  old  hive,  me  always  under- 
goes the  fate  of  the  former.    However,  it  muft 
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be  obferved,  that  the  bees  never  facrifice  any 
of  their  queens,  when  the  hive  is  full  of  wax 
and  honey  ;  for  there  is  at  that  time,  no  dan- 
ger in  maintaining  a  plurality  of  breeders. 

When  the  fwarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a 
place  of  relt,  and  the  policy  of  government  is 
fettled,  the  bees  foon  refume  their  former  la- 
bours. The  making  cells,  ftoring  them  with 
honey,  impregnating  the  queen,  making  pro- 
per cells  for  the  reception  of  the  rifing  progeny, 
and  protecting,  them  from  external  danger, 
employ  their  unceafing  induitry.  But  foon 
after,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
when  the  colony  is  fufficiently  ftored  with  in- 
habitants, a  moft  cruel  policy  enfues.  The 
drone  bees,  which  are  (as  has  been  faid)  ge- 
nerally in  a  hive,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred, 
are  marked  for  flaughter.  Thefe,  which  had 
hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure, 
whofe  only  employment  was  in  impregnating 
the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the  labours  of  the 
hive,  without  aiding  in  the  general  toil,  now 
fhare  the  fate  of  moft  voluptuaries,  and  fall 
a  facrifice  to  the  general  refentment  of  fociety. 

The  working  bees,  in  a  body,  declare  war 
againft  them  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  time, 
the  ground  all  round  the  hive  is  covered  with 
their  dead  bodies.  Nay,  the  working  bees 
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Will  even  kill  fuch  drones,  as  are  yet  in  the 
worm  ftate,  in  the  cell,  and  ejecl  their  bodies 
from  the  hive,  among  the  general  carnage. 

When  a  hive  fends  out  feveral  fwarms  in  the 
year,  the  firft  is  always  the  beft,  and  the  mod 
numerous.  Thefe,  having  the  whole  fummer 
before  them,  have  the  more  time  for  ma- 
king wax  and  honey,  and  confequently  their, 
labours  are  the  moft  valuable  to  the  proprietor, 
Although  the  fwarm  chiefly  confifts  of  the 
youngeft  bees,  yet  it  is  often  found,  that  bees 
of  all  ages  compofe  the  multitude  of  emigrants, 
and  it  often  happens,  that  bees  of  all  ages  are 
feen  remaining  behind.  The  number  of  them 
is  always  more  confiderable  than  that  of  fome 
populous  cities,  for  fometimes  upwards  of  forty 
thoufand  are  found  in  a  fingle  hive.  So  large  a 
body  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  work  with  great 
expedition ;  and  in  facl,  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  will  make  combs  above 
twenty  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  broad. 
Sometimes  they  will  half  fill  their  hives  with 
wax,  in  lefs  than  five  days.  In  the  firft  fifteen 
days,  they  are  always  found  to  make  more  wax 
than  they  do  afterwards  during  the  reft  of  the 
year. 

Such  are  the  out-lines  of  the  natural  hiftory 
of  thefe  animals,  as  ufually  found  in  our  own 
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country.  How  they  are  treated,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  quantity  of  honey,  belongs 
rather  to  the  rural  oeconomift,  than  the  natural 
hiftorian  ;  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
fubject,  and  ftill  more  remains  equally  curious 
and  new.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  a  farm,  or  a  country,  may 
be  over-ftocked  with  bees,  as  with  any  other 
fort  of  animal ;  for  a  certain  number  of  hives, 
always  require  a  certain  number  of  flowers  to 
fubfift  on.  When  the  flowers  near  home  are 
rifled,  then  are  thefe  induftrious  infects  feen  ta- 
king more  extenfive  ranges,  but  their  abilities 
may  be  over-taxed  ;  and  if  they  are  obliged,  in 
queft  of  honey,  to  go  too  far  from  home,  they 
are  over-wearied  in  the  purfuit,  they  are  devour- 
ed by  birds,  or  beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 

From  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  fome  parts  of 
France  and  Piedmont,  they  have  contrived,  as 
I  have  often  feen,  a  kind  of  floating  bee-houfe. 

They  have  on  board  one  barge,  threefcore 
or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from 
the  inclemency  of  an  accidental  ftorm  ;  and 
with  thefe  the  owners  fuffer  themfelves  to  float 
gently  down  the  river.  As  the  bees  are  con- 
tinually choofing  their  flowery  pafture  along  the 
banks  of  the  ftream,  they  are  furnifhed  with 
fweets  before  unrifled  ;  and  thus  a  Angle  float* 
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ing  bee-houfe,  yields  the  proprietor  a  conlider- 
able  income.  Why  a  method  fimilar  to  this 
has  never  been  adopted  in  England,  where  we 
have  more  gentle  rivers,  and  more  flowery 
banks,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  I 
know  not  J  certainly  it  might  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, and  yield  the  poffefibr  a  fecure, 
though  perhaps  a  moderate  income. 

Having  mentioned  the  induliry  of  thele  ad- 
mirable infects,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome- 
thing  of  the  efk&s  of  their  labour,  of  that  wax 
and  honey,  which  are  turned  by  man  to  iuch 
•various  ules.  Bees  gathei  two  kinds  of  wax, 
one  coaiie  and  the  other  tine.  The  courier  lort 
is  bitter,  and  with  this,  w  hich  is  called  propolis, 
the)  flop  up  all  the  holes  anu  crevices  of  tneir 
hi\es.  It  is  ot  a  mote  rctinous  nature  than  the 
fine  wax,  and  is  cunlequently  better  quaiihed  to 
refift  the  moiiture  of  the  ieaion,  and  preferve 
the  works  warm  and  diy  within.  The  fine  wax 
is  as  necelVary  to  the  animal's  prefervation  as  the 
honey  ltlelf.  With  this  they  make  their  lodg- 
ings, with  this  they  c(  ver  the  ceils  of  their 
young,  and  in  this  they  lay  up  their  magazines 
of  honey.  This  is  made,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  from  the  duft  of  flowers,  which  is 
carefully  kneaded  by  the  little  infect,  then 
fw allowed,  and  having  undergone  a  kind  of  di- 
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geftion,  is  formed  into  the  cells,  which  an- 
fwers  iiich  a  variety  of  purpofes.  To  collect 
this,  the  animal  rolls  itfelf  in  the  flower  it 
would  rob,  and  thus  takes  up  the  vegetable 
dull  with  the  hair  of  its  body.  Then  carefully 
brufhing  it  into  a  lump,  with  its  fore  paws  it 
tbrufts  the  compofition  into  twro  cavities  be- 
hind the  thighs,  which  are  made  like  fpoons 
to  receive  the  wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines 
them,  ferves  to  keep  it  from  falling. 

As  of  wax,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of 
honey:  The  white  and  the  yellow.  The 
white  is  taken  without  fire  from  the  honey- 
combs The  yellow  is  extracted  by  heat,  and 
fqueezed  through  bags,  in  a  prefs.  The  beft 
honey  is  new,  thick,  and  granulated,  of  a  clear 
tranlparent  white  colour,  of  a  foft  and  aromatic 
fmell,  and  of  a  fweet  lively  tafte  Honey  made 
in  mountainous  countries,  is  preferable  to  that 
or  the  valley,  i  he  honey  made  in  the  fpring, 
is  more  highly  clteemed,  than  that  gathered  in 
tuamiCf,  winch  lait  is  Hill  more  valuable,  than 
that  of  autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade 
and  lofe  their  fragrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  there  are  differences  worthy  our 
notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  lels  by  one 
$ialf,  than  the  European,  and  more  black  and 
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round.  They  have  no  fting,  and  make  their 
cells  in  hollow  trees ;  where,  if  the  hole  they 
meet  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a  fort  of 
waxen  houfe,  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  and  in 
this  they  lodge  and  More  their  honey,  and  lay 
their  eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey  in  waxen 
veflels,  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  a  black 
or  deep  violet  colour ;  and  thefe  are  fo  joined 
together,  that  there  is  no  fpace  left  between 
them.  The  honey  never  congeals,  but  is  fluid, 
of  the  confidence  of  oil,  and  the  colour  of  am- 
ber, Refembling  thefe,  there  are  found  little 
black  bees,  without  a  fting,  in  all  the  tropical 
climates ;  and  though  thefe  countries  are  re- 
plete with  bees,  like  our  own,  yet  thofe  form 
the  moft  ufeful  and  laborious  tribe  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  honey  they  produce,  is  nei- 
ther fo  unpalatable,  nor  fo  furfeiting  as  ours ; 
and  the  wax  is  fo  foft,  that  it  is  only  ufed  for 
medicinal  purpofes,  it  being  never  found  hard 
enough  to  form  into  candles,  as  in  Europe. 

Of  infects,  that  receive  the  name  of  bees, 
among  us,  there  are  feveral ;  which,  however, 
differ  very  widely  from  that  induftrious,  focial 
race  we  have  been  juft  defcribing.  The  Hum- 
ble Bee  is  the  largeft  of  all  this  tribe,  being 
as  large  as  the  firft  joint  of  one's  middle  finger. 
Thefe  are  feen  in  every  field,  and  perched  on 
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every  flower.  They  build  their  neft  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  of  dry  leaves,  mixed  with  wax  and 
wool,  defended  with  mofs  from  the  weather. 
Each  humble  bee  makes  a  feparate  cell  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg,  which  is  round  and 
hollow,  containing  the  honey  in  a  bag.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  cells  are  joined  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  appears  like  a  clufter 
of  grapes.  The  females,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  wafps,  are  very  few,  and  their 
eggs  are  laid  in  cells?  which  the  reft  foon  cover 
over  with  wax.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
have  a  queen  or  not ;  but  there  is  one  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  without  wings,  and  with- 
out hair,  and  all  over  black,  like  poliflied 
ebony.  This  goes  and  v^ews  all  the  works, 
from  time  to  time,  and  enters  into  the  cell, 
as  if  it  wanted  to  fee  whether  every  thing 
was  done  right :  In  the  morning,  the  young 
humble  bees  are  very  idle,  and  feem  not  at  all 
inclined  to  labour,  till  one  of  the  largeft,  about 
feven  o'clock,  thrufts  half  its  body  from  a 
hole,  defigned  for  that  purpofe,  and  feated  on 
the  top  of  the  neft,  beats  its  wings  for  twenty 
minutes  fucceffively,  buzzing  the  whole  time, 
till  the  whole  colony  is  put  in  motion.  The 
humble  bees  gather  honey,  as  well  as  the  com- 
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mon  bees ;  but  it  is  neither  fo  fine,  nor  fo  good, 
nor  the  wax  fo  clean,  or  fo  capable  of  fufion. 

Befides  the  bees  already  mentioned,  there  are 
various  kinds  among  us,  that  have  much  the 
appearance  of  honey-makers,  and  yet  make  only 
wax.  The  Wood-Bee  is  feen  in  every  garden. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  queen  bee ; 
its  body  of  a  blueifh  black,  which  is  fmooth 
and  mining.  It  begins  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring,  and  is  feen  flying  near  walls 
expofed  to  a  funny  afpect.  This  bee  makes  its 
neft  in  fome  piece  of  wood,  which  it  contrives 
to  fcoop  and  hollow  for  its  purpofe.  This, 
however  is  never  done  in  trees  that  are  (land- 
ing, for  the  wood  it  makes  choice  of  is  half 
rotten.  The  holes  are  not  made  directly  for- 
ward, but  turning  to  one  fide,  and  have  an 
opening  fufficient  to  admit  one's  middle  finger; 
from  whence  runs  the  inner  appartment,  gene- 
rally twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long.  The  inflru.. 
ments  ufed  in  boring  thefe  cavities,  are  their 
teeth  ;  the  cavity  is  ufually  branched  into  three 
or  four  apartments  \  and  in  each  of  thefe, 
they  lay  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve,  each  feparate  and  diftincl:  from  the  reft  : 
The  egg  is  involved  in  a  fort  of  pafte,  which 
ferves  at  once  for  the  young  animal's  protection 
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and  nourifhment.  The  grown  bees,  however, 
feed  upon  fmall  infects,  particularly  a  loufe, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  pin's  head. 

Mason  Bees  make  their  cells  with  a  fort 
of  mortar,  made  of  earth,  which  they  build 
againft  a  wall  that  is  expofed  to  the  fun.  The 
mortar,  which  at  firft  is  foft,  foon  becomes  as 
hard  as  ftone,  and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid. 
Each  neft  contains  feven  or  eight  cells,  an  egg 
in  every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the 
other.  If  the  neft  remains  unhurt,  or  wants 
but  little  repairs,  they  make  ufe  of  them  the 
year  enfuing :  and  thus  they  often  ferve  three 
or  four  years  fucccffively.  From  the  ftrength 
Of  their  houfes,  one  would  think  thefe  bees  in 
perfect  fecurity,  yet  none  are  more  expofed 
than  they.  A  worm  with  very  ftrong  teeth,  is 
often  found  to  bore  into  their  little  fortifica- 
tions, and  devour  their  young. 

The  Ground  Bee  builds  its  neft  in  the 
earth,  wherein  they  make  round  holes,  five  or 
fix  inches  deep  ;  the  mouth  being  narrow,  and 
only  juft  fufficient  to  admit  the  little  inhabi- 
tant. It  is  amufing  enough,  to  obferve  the 
patience  and  afliduity  with  which  they  labour. 
They  carry  out  all  the  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to 
the  mouth  of  tt^e  hole,  where  it  forms  *  little 
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hillock,  an  Alps  compared  to  the  power  of  the 
artift  by  which  it  is  raifed.  Sometimes  the 
walks  of  a  garden  are  found  undermined  by 
their  labours ;  fome  of  the  holes  running  di- 
rectly downward,  others  horizontally  beneath 
the  furface.  They  lay  up  in  thefe  cavities  pro- 
vilions  for  their  young,  which  confift  of  a  palte 
that  has  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  is  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte. 

The  Leaf-cutting  Bees  make  their  neft 
and  lay  their  eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very 
artificially  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth,  of 
about  the  length  of  a  tooth-pick  cafe.  They 
make  the  bits  of  leaves  of  a  roundifh  form, 
and  with  them  line  the  infide  of  their  habita- 
tions. This  tapeftry  is  (till  further  lined  by  a 
reddifh  kind  of  pafte,  fomewhat  fweet  or  acid. 
Thefe  bees  are  of  various  kinds ;  thofe  that 
build  their  nefts  with  chefnut-leaves  are  as 
big  as  drones,  but  thofe  of  the  rofe-tree  arc 
imaller  than  the  common  bee. 

The  Wall  Bees  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they* 
make  their  nefts  in  walls  of  a  kind  of  filky 
membrane  with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacuities 
between  the  fmall  ftones  which  form  the  fides 
of  their  habitation.  Their  apartment  confifts 
of  feveral  cells  placed  end  to  end,  each  in  the 
faape  of  a  woman's  thimble    Though  the 
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web  which  lines  this  habitation  is  thick  and 
warm,  yet  it  is  tranfparent  and  of  a  whitifh 
colour.  This  fubftance  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpun 
from  the  animal's  body.  The  male  and  females 
are  of  a  lize,  but  the  former  are  without  a 
fting.  To  thefe  varieties  of  the  bee  kind  might 
be  added  feveral  others  which  are  all  different 
in  nature,  but  not  fufficiently  diftinguimed  to 
excite  curiofity. 
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CHAP,  in, 

Of  the  Wasp. 

1"Iowever  fimilar  many  infects  may  be  In  ap- 
pearance, this  does  not  imply  a  fimilitude  in 
their  hiftory.  The  bee  and  the  wafp  refemble 
each  other  very  ftrongly,  yet,  in  examining 
their  manner  and  their  duration,  they  differ 
very  widely ;  the  bee  labours  to  lay  up  honey^ 
and  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  induftry  ; 
the  wafp  appears  equally  affiduous,  but  only 
works  for  pofterity,  as  the  habitation  is  fcarcely 
completed  when  the  inhabitant  dies. 

The  wafp  is  well  known  to  be  a  winged  in. 
feci  with  a  fting.  To  be  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk  than  the  bee,  to  be  marked  with 
bright  yellow  circles  round  its  body,  and  to  be 
the  moft  fwift  and  active  infect  of  all  the  fly 
kind.  On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  this  animal 
is  furnifhed  with  a  long  tooth,  notched  like  a 
faw,  and  with  thefe  it  is  enable  to  cut  any 
fubftance,  not  omitting  meat  itfelf,  and  to  carry 
it  to  its  neft.  Wafps  live  like  bees  in  commu- 
nity, and  fometimes  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  are 
found  inhabiting  a  fingie  neft. 
I 
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OF  all  other  infects  the  wafp  is  the  mod 
fierce,  voracious,  and  mod  dangerous,  when 
enraged.  They  are  feen  wherever  rlefh  is 
cutting  up,  gorging  themfelves  with  the  ipoil, 
and  then  flying  to  their  nefts  with  their  reek- 
ing prey.  They  make  war  alfo  on  every  other/ 
fly,  and  the  fpider  himfelf  dreads  their  ap* 
proaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  compofed 
of  females  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and 
neutral  or  working  bees.  Wafps  have  limilaf 
occupations  ;  the  two  firft  are  for  propagating 
the  fpecies,  the  laft  for  nurfing,  defending,  and 
fupporting  the  riling  progeny.  Among  bees* 
however,  there  is  feldom  above  a  queen  of 
two  in  an  hive  ;  among  wafps  there  are  abovtf 
two  or  three  hundred. 

As  foon  as  the  fummer  begins  to  invigorate! 
the  infect  tribe6,  the  wafps  are  the  mod  of  the 
number,  and  diligently  employed  either  ill 
providing  provifions  for  their  ned,  if  already 
made,  or  in  making  one,  if  the  former  habi-* 
tation  be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  increafing 
community.  The  neft  is  one  of  the  mod  eu« 
rious  objects  in  natural  hidory,  and  contrived 
almod  as  artificially  as  that  of  the  bees  them- 
felves. Their  principal  care  is  to  feek  out  art 
hole  that  has  been  begun  by  fome  other  ani« 
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mal,  a  field  moufe,  a  rat,  or  a  mole,  to  build 
their  nefts  in.  They  fometimes  build  upon 
the  plain,  where  they  are  fare  of  the  drynefs 
of  their  fituation,  but  moil  commonly  on  the 
fide  of  a  bank  to  avoid  the  rain  or  water  that 
would  otherwife  annoy  them.  When  they  have 
chofen  a  proper  place  they  go  to  work  with 
wonderful  alfiduity.  Their  firft  labour  is  to 
enlarge  and  widen  the  hole,  taking  away  the 
earth  and  carrying  it  off  to  fome  diftance. 
They  are  perfectly  formed  for  labour,  being 
furnithed  with  a  trunk  above  their  mouths,  two 
faws  on  each  lide  which  play  to  the  right  and 
left  againtt  each  other,  and  fix  ftrong  mufcu- 
lar  legs  to  fuppoit  them.  They  cut  the  earth 
into  i'mall  parcels  with  their  faws,  and  carry 
jt  out  with  their  legs  or  paws.  This  is  the 
■work  of 'fome  days;  and  at  length  the  outline 
of  their  habitation  is  formed,  making  a  cavity 
of  about  a  foot  and  an  half  every  way.  While 
fome  are  working  in  this  manner,  others  are 
roving  the  fields  to  leek  out  materials  for  their 
building. !  To  prevent  the  earth  from  falling 
down  and  crullnng  their  riling  city  into  ruin, 
they  make  a  fort  of  roof  with  their  gluey 
fubitance,  to  which  they  begin  to  fix  the  ru- 
diments of  their  building,  working  from  the 
top  downwards,  as  if  they  were  hanging  a 
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bell,  which,  however  at  length  they  clofe  up 
at  the  bottom.  The  materials  with  which  they 
build  their  nefts  are  bits  of  wood  and  glue. 
The  wood  they  get  where  they  can  from  the 
rails  and  pofts  which  they  meet  with  in  the 
fields  and  elfewhere.  Thefe  they  faw  and  di- 
vide into  a  multitude  of  fmall  fibres,  of  which 
they  take  up  little  bundles  in  their  claws,  letting 
fall  upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  matter  with 
which  their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the  help 
of  which  they  knead  the  whole  compofition 
into  a  pafte,  which  ferves  them  in  their  future 
building.  When  they  have  returned  with  this 
to  their  neft,  they  (tick  their  load  of  pafte  on 
that  part  where  they  make  their  walls  and  par- 
titions ;  they  tread  it  clofe  with  their  feet,  and 
trowel  it  with  their  trunks,  ft  ill  going  back- 
wards as  they  work.  Having  repeated  this  ope- 
ration three  or  four  times,  the  compofition  is 
at  length  flatted  out  until  it  becomes  a  fmall 
leaf  of  a  grey  colour,  much  finer  than  paper, 
and  of  a  pretty  firm  texture  This  done  the 
fame  wafp  returns  to  the  field  to  collect  a  fecond 
load  of  pafte,  repeating  the  fame  feveral  times, 
placing  layer  upon  layer,  and  ftrengthening 
every  partition  in  proportion  to  the  wants  or 
convenience  of  the  general  fabric.  Other 
working  wafps  come  quickly  after  to  repeat  the 
H  2 
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fame  operation,  laying  more  leaves  upon  the 
former,  till  at  length,  after  much  toil,  they  have 
finimed  the  large  roof  which  is  to  fecure  them 
from  the  tumbling  in  of  the  earth.   This  dome 
being  finifhed,  they  make  another  entrance  to 
their  habitation,  defigned  either  for  letting  in. 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  or  for  efcaping  in 
cafe  one  door  be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Cer- 
tain however  it  is,  that  by  one  of  thefe  they  al- 
ways enter,  by  the  other  they  fally  forth  to 
their  toil  ;  each  hole  being  fo  fmall  that  they 
can  pafs  but  one  at  a  time.    The  walls  being 
thus  compofed,  and  the  whole  iomewhat  of  the 
fhape  of  a  pear,  they  labour  at  their  cells,  which 
they  compofe  of  the  fame  paper  like  fubftance 
that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outfide  works. 
Their  combs  differ  from  thofe  of  bees,  not 
|e(!  in  the  compofition  than  the  pofition  which 
they  are  always  feen  to  obtain.    The  honey- 
comb of  the  bee  is  edgeways  with  reipecl:  to 
the  hive  ;  that  of  the  wafp  is  flat,  and  the 
mouth  of  every  cell  opens  downwards.  Thus 
is  their  habitation,  contrived  ftory  above  ftory, 
fupported  by  feveral  rows  of  pillars  which  give 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  building,  while  the  upper 
ftory  is  flat-roofed,  and  as  fmooth  as  the  pavew 
ment  of  a  room,  laid  with  fquares  of  marble. 
The  wafpvs  can  freely  walk  upon  thefe  ftories 
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between  the  pillars  to  do  whatever  their  wants 
require.  The  pillars  are  very  hard  and  com* 
padl,  being  larger  at  each  end  than  in  the 
middle,  not  much  unlike  the  columns  of  a 
building.  All  the  cells  of  the  neft  are  only 
deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  being 
replete  with  neither  wax  nor  honey. 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal; 
but  they  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  larger  fo? 
the  production  of  the  male  and  female  walps,  the 
other  lefs  for  the  reception  of  the  working  part 
of  the  community.  When  the  females  are  in> 
pregnated  by  the  males,  they  lay  their  eggs, 
one  in  each  cell,  and  ftick  it  in  with  a  kind  of 
gummy  matter  to  prevent  its  falling  out.  Fiona 
this  egg  proceeds  the  infect  in  its  worm-ftate, 
of  which  the  old  ones  are  extremely  careiul* 
feeding  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  becomes 
large,  and  entirely  fills  up  it»  cell.  But  the  w'afp 
community  differs  from  that  of  the  bee  in  this; 
that  among  the  latter  the  working  bees  take 
the  parental  duties  upon  them,  whereas  among 
the  wafps  the  females  alone  are  permitted  to 
feed  their  young,  and  to  nurfe  their  rifing  pro- 
geny. For  this  purpofe  the  female  waits  with 
great  patience  till  the  working  wafps  have 
brought  in  their  provifions,  which  ftie  takes 
from  them,  and  cuts  into  pieces.   She  then  goes 
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with  great  compofure  from  cell  to  cell,  and 
feeds  every  young  one  with  her  mouth.  When 
the  young  worms  have  come  to  a  certain  fize 
they  leave  off  eating,  and  begin  to  fpin  a  very 
fine  filk,  fixing  the  firft  end  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cell,  then  turning  their  heads,  firft  on  one 
fide,  then  on  the  other,  they  fix  the  thread  to 
different  parts,  and  thus  they  make  a  fort  of 
a  door  which  ferves  to  clofe  up  the  mouth  of 
the  cell.  After  this  they  diveit  themfelves  of 
their  fldns  after  the  ufual  mode  of  .transforma- 
tion, the  aurelia  by  degrees  begins  to  emanci- 
pate itfelf  from  its  fhell ;  by  little  and  little  it 
thruits  out  its  legs  and  wings,  and  infenlibly 
acquires  the  colour  and  fliape  of  its  parent. 

The  wafp  thus  formed,  and  prepared  for  de- 
predation, becomes  a  bold,  troublefome,  and 
dangerous  infecl :  there  are  no  dangers  which 
it  will  not  encounter  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  andt 
nothing  feems  to  fatiate  its  gluttony.  Though 
it  can  gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no  animal 
is  more  fond  of  fweets.  For  this  purpofe  it 
will  purfue  the  bee  and  the  humble  bee,  de- 
firoy  them  with  its  fting,  and  then  plunder 
them  of  their  honey-bag,  with  which  it  flies 
triumphantly  loaded  to  its  neft  to  regale  its 
young.  Wafps  are  ever  fond  of  making  their 
nefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bees,  merely  to 
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have  an  opportunity  of  robbing  their  hives,  and 
feaiUng  on  the  fpoil.  Yet  the  bees  are  not 
■found  always  patiently  fubmiffive  to  their  ty- 
ranny, but  fierce  battles  are  fometimes  feen  to 
enfue,  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by  conduct 
and  numbers  what  they  want  in  peribnal  prow- 
efs.  Wnen  there  is  no  honey  to  be  had,  they 
feek  for  the  beft  and  fweetelt  fruits,  and  they 
are  never  miftaken  in  their  choice.  From  the 
garden  they  fly  to  the  city,  to  the  grocers 
fliops,  and  butchers  (humbles.  They  will 
fometimes  carry  off  bits  of  rlc(h  half  as  big  as 
themfelves,  with  which  they  fly  to  their  nefts 
for  the  nourifliment  of  their  brood.  Thofe 
who  cannot  drive  them  away,  lay  for  them  a 
piece  of  ox's  liver,  which  being  withour  fibres, 
they  prefer  to  other  flelh  ;  and  whenever  they 
are  found,  all  other  flies  are  feen  to  defert  the 
place  immediately.  Such  is  the  dread  with 
which  thele  little  animals  imprefs  all  the  reft  of 
the  mlect  tribes,  which  they  feize  and  devour 
without  mercy,  that  they  vaniili  at  their  ap- 
proach. Wherever  they  fly,  like  the  eagle 
or  the  falcon,  they  form  a  defert  in  the  air 
around  them.  In  this  manner  the  fummer  is 
paffed  in  plundering  the  neighbourhood,  and 
rearing  up  their  young  ;  every  day  adds  to  their 
numbers;  and  from  their  ftrength,  agility,  and 
indifcriminate  appetite  for  every  kind  of  pro- 
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virion,  were  they  as  long  lived  as  the  bee# 
they  would  foon  fvvarm  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture, and  become  the  moft  noxious  plague  of 
man  :  but  providentially  their  lives  are  mea- 
sured to  their  mifchief,  and  they  live  but  a 
(ingle  feafon. 

While  the  fummer  heats  continue,  they  are 
bold,  voracious,  and  enterpriting  ;  but  as  the 
iun  withdraws,  it  feems  to  rob  them  of  their 
courage  and  activity.  In  proportion  as  the 
cold  increafes,  they  'are  feen  to  become  more 
domeftic ;  they  feldom  leave  the  neft,  they 
make  but  (hort  adventures  from  home,  they 
flutter  about  in  the  noon-day  heats,  and  foon 
after  return  chilled  and  feeble. 

As  their  calamities  increafe,  new  paffions 
foon  begin  to  take  place ;  the  care  for  pofte- 
Tity  no  longer  continues,  and  as  the  parents 
are  no  longer  able  to  provide  their  grow- 
ing progeny  a  fupply,  they  take  the  barba- 
rous refolution  of  facrificing  them  all  to  the 
necefiity  of  the  times.  In  this  manner,  like  a 
garrifori  upon  fliort  allowance,  all  the  ufelefs 
hands  are  deftroyed  ;  the  young  worms,  which 
a  little  before  they  fed  and  protected  with  fo 
much  affiduity,  are  now  butchered  and  dragged 
from  their  cells.  As  the  cold  increafes  they  no 
longer  find  fufficient  warmth  in  their  nefts, 
^vhich  grow  hateful  to  them,  and  they  fly  tq 
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feek  it  in  the  corners  of  houfes,  and  places  that 
receive  an  artificial  heat.  Bat  the  winter  is  ftill 
infupportabie;  and,  before  the  new  year  begins, 
they  wither  and  die  j  the  working  wafps  firft, 
the  males  foon  following,  and  many  of  the  fe* 
males  fuffering  in  the  general  calamity.  In  every 
neft,  however,  one  or  two  females  furvive  the 
winter,  and  having  been  impregnated  by  the 
male  during  the  preceding  feafon,  (lie  begins 
in  fpring  to  lay  her  eggs  in  a  little  hole  of  her 
own  contrivance.  This  bundle  of  eggs,  which 
is  cluttered  together  like  grapes,  foon  produces 
two  worms  which  the  female  takes  proper  pre- 
caution to  defend  and  fupply,  and  thefe  when 
hatched  foon  give  affiitance  to  the  female, 
who  is  employed  in  hatching  two  more ;  thefe 
alfo  gathering  ftrength,  extricate  themfeives 
out  of  the  web  that  enclofed  them,  and  become 
likewife  affiitants  to  their  mother  ;  fifteen  days 
after,  two  more  make  their  appearance ;  thus 
is  the  community  every  day  increafing,  while 
the  female  lays  in  every  cell,  firft  a  male  and 
then  a  female.  Thefe  loon  after  become  breed- 
ers in  turn,  till,  from  a  fingle  femaie,  ten  thou- 
fand  wafps  are  feen  produced  before  the  month 
of  June.  After  the  female  has  thus  produ- 
ced her  progeny,  which  are  diftribuTed  in  dif- 
ferent diftricls,  they  affemble  from  all  parts, 
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in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  provide  for 
themfelves  the  large  and  commodious  habita- 
tion, which  has  been  defcribed  above. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  focid  vvafp;  but, 
as  among  bees,  fo  alfo  among  thefe  infects, 
there  are  various  tribes  that  live  in  folitude  : 
thefe  lay  their  eggs  in  a  hole  for  the  purpofe, 
and  the  parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of 
its  offspring.  In  the  principal  fpecies  of  the 
Solitary  Wasps,  the  infect  is  fmaller  than 
the  working  vvafp  of  the  focial  kind.  The  fila- 
ment, by  which  the  corfelet  is  joined  to  the 
body,  is  longer  and  more  ciiftmctly  feen,  and 
the  whole  colour  of  the  infect  is  blacker  than 
in  the  ordinary  kinds.  But  it  is  not  then  figure, 
but  the  manners  of  this  extraordinary  infecl 
that  claim  our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  wafp  is  feen  mod  diligently  eirn 
ployed.  The  whole  purpofe  of  its  life  feems 
to  be  in  contriving  and  fitting  up  a  commodious 
apartment  for  its  young  one,  which  is  not  to 
fucceed  it  till  the  year  enfuing.  For  this  end 
it  is  employed,  with  unwearied  afiiduity  in 
boring  a  hole  into  the  fined  earth  fome  inches 
deep,  but  not  much  wider  than  the  diameter 
of  its  own  body.  This  is  but  a  gallery  lead- 
ing to  a  wider  apartment  deftined  for  the  con* 
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venient  lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it  always 
choofes  a  gravelly  foil  to  work  in,  and  where 
the  earth  is  almoft  as  hard  as  ftone  itlelf ;  tire 
digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment  is  an 
enterprise  of  no  fmall  labour :  for  effecting  its 
operations,  this  infecl  is  furnifhed  with  two 
teeth,  which  are  ftrong  and  firm,  but  not 
fufficiently  hard  to  penetrate  the  iubiiance 
through  which  it  is  refolved  to  ma  Ice  its  way.. 
In  order  therefore  to  foften  that  earth  which 
it  is  unable  to  pierce,  it  is  fumimed  with  a 
gummy  liquor  which  it  emits  upon  the  place, 
and  which  renders  it  more  eafily  feparable  from 
the  reft,  and  the  whole  becoming  a  kind  of 
foft  pafte  is  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the  habi- 
tation. The  animal's  provision  of  liquor  in 
thefe  operations  is  however  foon  exhaurled; 
and  it  is  then  feen  either  taking  up  water  from 
fome  neighbouring  flower  or  ftream  in  order 
to  flip  ply  the  deficiency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a  hole  fome 
inches  deep  is  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  large  cavity  ;  and  to  this  no  other  hotlile 
infecl  would,  venture  to  find  its  way,  from  the 
length  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  defile  through 
which  it  would  be  obliged  to  pafs.  In  this  the 
fol  taiy  wafp  lays  its  egg,  which  is  deftined  to 
continue  the  fpecies ;  there  the  nafcent  animal 
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is  to  continue  for  above  nine  months,  unattend- 
ed and  immured, *and  at  firft  appearance  thfc 
mod  helplefs  infect  of  the  creation.  But  when 
We  come  to  examine,  new  wonders  offer,  no 
other  infect  can  boaft  fo  copioufty  luxurious 
a  provision,  or  fuch  confirmed  fecurity. 

As  foon  as  the  mother  wafp  has  deposited  her 
egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next  care  is 
to  furnifh  it  with  a  fupply  of  provifions,  which 
may  be  offered  to  the  young  infect  as  foon  as  it 
leaves  the  egg.  To  this  end  (he  procures  a 
number  of  little  green  worms,  generally  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  thefe  are  to  ferve  as  food 
for  the  young  one  the  inftant  it  awakens  into 
life.  When  this  fupply  is  regularly  arranged 
and  laid  in,  the  old  one  then,  with  as  much 
affiduity  as  it  before  worked  out  its  hole,  now 
clofes  the  mouth  of  the  paffage ;  and  thus 
leaving  its  young  one  immured  in  perfect  fe- 
curity, and  in  a  copious  fupply  of  animal  food, 
Ihe  dies  fatisfied  with  having  provided  for  a 
future  progeny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg  it  is 
fcarcely  vifible,  and  is  feen  immured  among  a 
number  of  infects,  infinitely  larger  than  itfelf, 
tanged  in  proper  order  around  it,  which,  how- 
ever give  it  no  manner  of  aporehenfion.  Whe- 
ther the  parent,  wThen  Ihe  laid  in  the  infect 
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provifion,  contrived  todifable  the  worms  from 
reliitance,  or  whether  they  were  at  firft  incapa- 
ble of  any,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
young  glutton  feafts  upon  the  living  fpoil 
without  any  controul ;  his  game  lies  at  his 
hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as 
the  calls  of  appetite  incite  him.  The  life  of 
the  young  animal  is  therefore  fpent  in  the  moft 
luxurious  manner,  till  its  whole  ftock  of  worms 
is  exhaufted,  and  then  the  time  of  its  transfor- 
mation begins  to  approach  ;  and  then  fpinning 
a  filken  web,  it  continues  fixed  in  its  cell  till 
the  fun  calls  it  from  its  dark  abode  the  enfuing 
fummer, 

The  wafps  of  Europe  are  very  mifchi evens, 
yet  they  are  innocence  itfelf  when  compared 
to  thofe  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  all  the 
infeel  tribes  are  not  only  numerous,  but  large, 
voracious,  and  formidable.  Thofe  of  the 
Weft  Indies  are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long  as 
the  common  bee  ;  they  are  of  a  grey  colour, 
ftriped  with  yellow,  and  armed  with  a  very 
dangerous  (ling.  They  make  their  cells  in  the 
manner  of  a  honey-comb,  in  which  the  young 
ones  are  hatched  and  bred.  They  generally 
hang  their  nefts  by  threads,  compofed  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  cells,  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  the  eaves  of  houfes.    They  %r§ 
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feen  every  where  in  great  abundance,  defcend- 
ing  like  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which  fhape 
they  are,  and  as  large  as  one's  head.  The  in- 
fide  is  divided  into  three  round  ftories,  full  of 
cells,  each  hexagonal,  like  thofe  of  an  honey- 
comb. In  feme  of  the  iflands  thefe  infecls  are 
fo  very  numerous,  that  their  neits  are  iluck  up 
in  this  manner,  fcarce  two  feet  afunder,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  in  continual  apprehenlion  from 
tlieir  accidental  refentment.  It  femetimes  hap- 
pens, that  no  precautions  can  prevent  their  at- 
tacks, and  the  pains  of  their  Ming  is  almoft  in- 
supportable. Thofe  who  have  felt  it  think  it 
more  terrible  than  even  that  of  a  fcorpion  ;  the 
whole  vifage  fwells,  and  the  features  are  fa 
disfigured,  that  a  perfon  is  fcarcely  known  by 
his  moll  intimate  acquaintance. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Ichneumon  Fly. 

EvERY  rank  of  infers,  how  voracious 
foever,  have  enemies  that  are  terrible  to  them, 
and  that  revenge  upon  them  the  injuries  done 
upon  the  reft  of  the  Animated  Creation.  The 
wafp,  as  we  have  feen,  is  very  troublefome  to 
man,  and  very  formidable  to  the  infect  tribe ; 
but  the  ichneumon  fly  (of  which  there  are  many 
varieties)  fears  not  the  wafp  itfeif,  it  enters  its 
retreats,  plunders  its  inhabitants,  and  takes 
poffeflion  of  that  cell  for  its  own  young,  which 
the  wafp  had  laborioufly  built  for  a  dearer 
pofterity. 

Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
this  infect,  yet  the  mod  formidable,  and  that 
b<  ft  known,  is  called  the  common  ichneumon, 
with  four  wings,  like  the  bee,  a  long  llender 
black  body,  and  a  three-forked  tail,  confifting 
of  briftles ;  the  two  outermoft  black,  and  the 
middlemoft  red.  This  fly  receives  its  name 
from  the  little  quadrupede,  which  is  found  to 
be  fo  deftruclive  to  the  crocodile,  as  it  bears  a 
flrong  fimiiitude  in  its  courage  and  rapacity, 
♦  3 
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Though  this  inftrument  is,  to  all  appearance, 
flender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  a  wea- 
pon of  great  force  and  efficacy.  There  is  fcarce 
any  fubftance  which  it  will  not  pierce  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  feldom  feen  but  employed  in  pe- 
netration. This  is  the  weapon  of  defence,  this  is 
employed  in  deftroying  its  prey,  and  (till  more, 
by  this  the  animal  depofits  her  eggs  where- 
ever  (lie  thinks  fit  to  lay  them.  As  it  is  an 
inftrument  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
the  male  is  unprovided  with  fuch  a  fting, 
while  the  female  ufes  it  with  great  force  and 
dexterity,  brandiiriing  it  when  caught,  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  very  often  wounding  thofewho 
thought  they  held  her  with  the  greater!  fecurity. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the  de- 
finition of  fome  other  infect,  within  whofe 
body  they  have  been  depofited,  and  upon  whofe 
vitais  they  have  preyed,  till  they  came  to  ma- 
turity. There  is  no  infect  whatever,  which 
they  will  not  attack,  in  order  to  leave  their 
fatal  prefent  in  its  body  ;  the  caterpillar,  the 
gnat,  and  even  the  fpider  himfelf,  fo  formid- 
able to  others,  is  often  made  the  unwilling 
fofterer  of  this  detractive  progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  fu miner,  when  othe 
infers  are  found  in  great  abundance,  the  ich-- 
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neumon  is  feen  flying  bufily  about,  and  feeking 
proper  objects  upon  whom  to  depofe  its  pro- 
geny.   As  there  are  various  kinds  of  this  fly, 
fo  they  feem  to  have  various  appetites.  Some 
are  found  to  place  their  eggs  within  the  aurelia 
of  fome  nafcent  infect,  others  place  them  within 
the  neftj  which  the  wafp  had  curioufly  contrived 
for  its  own  young ;  and  as  both  are  produced 
at  the  fame  time,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon, 
not  only  devours  the  young  wafp,  but  the 
whole  fupply  of  worms,  which  the  parent  had 
carefully  provided  for  its  provifion.    But  the 
greater!  number  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  feen 
fettling  upon  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
darting,  at  different  intervals,  their  flings  into 
its  body.    At  every  dart  they  depofite  an  egg, 
while  the  wounded  animal  feems  fcarcely  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  injury  it  fuftains.    In  this  manner 
they  leave  from  fix  to  a  dozen  of  their  eggs, 
within  the  fatty  fubftance  of  the  reptile's  body, 
and  then  fly  off  to  commit  further  depredations. 
In  the  mean  time thecaterpillar  thus  irreparably 
injured,  feems  to  feed  as  voracioufly  as  before, 
does  not  abate  of  its  ufual  activity    and  to  all 
appearance,  feems  no  way  affected  by  the  in- 
ternal  enemies  that  are  preparing  its  deftructiori 
in  their  darkfome  abode.    But  they  foon  burft 
from  their  egg  date,  and  begin  to  prey  upori 
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the  fubftance  of  their  prifon.  As  they  grow 
larger,  they  require  a  greater  fupply,  till  at 
•laft  the  animal,  by  whofe  vitals  they  are  f up- 
ported,  is  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  them,  but 
dies  ;  its  whole  infide  being  almoft  eaten  away. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  it  iurvives 
their  worm  ftate,  and  then  they  change  into  a 
chryfalis,  inclofed  in  the  caterpillar's  body  till 
the  time  of  their  delivery  approaches,  when 
they  burft  their  prifons  and  fly  away.  The 
caterpillar,  however,  is  irreparably  deftroyed, 
it  never  changes  into  a  chryfalis,  but  dies  fhortly 
after,  from  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  fly,  which  though 
very  terrible  to  the  infect  tribe,  fails  not  to  be 
of  infinite  fervice  to  mankind.  The  millions 
which  it  kills  in  a  fingle  fummer,  are  incon- 
ceivable; and  without  fuch  a  deftroyer,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  only  rife  to  furnilh  a 
banquet  for  the  infect  race,  to  the  exclulion  of 
all  the  nobler  ranks  of  Animated  Nature. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Ant. 

Though  the  number  of  two-winged  flies  be 
very  great,  and  the  naturaiifts  have  taken  fome 
pains  to  defcribe  their  characters  and  varieties; 
yet  there  is  fuch  a  fimilitude  in  their  forms 
and  manners,  that  in  a  work  like  this,  one  de- 
fcription  muft  ferve  for  all.  We  now  there- 
fore, come  to  a  fpecies  of  four-winged  infects, 
that  are  famous  from  all  antiquity,  for  theif 
focial  and  induftrious  habits,  that  are  marked 
for  their  fpirit  of  fubordination,  that  are  offer- 
ed as  a  patron  of  parfimony  to  the  profufe,  and 
of  unremitting  diligence  to  the  fluggard.' 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have 
been  more  recently  made,  and  the  obfervations 
which  have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boafted 
frugality  and  precaution  feems  denied  them ; 
the  treafures  they  lay  up,  are  no  longer  fup- 
pofed  intended  for  future  provifion,  and  the 
choice  they  make  in  their  (lores,  feems  no  waj 
dictated  by  wifdom.  It  is,  indeed,  fomewhat 
furprifing,  that  almoft  every  writer  of  antiqui- 
ty mould  defcribe  this  infect,  as  labouring  in 
the  fummer,  and  feafling  upon  the  produce 
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dining  the  winter.  Perhaps,  in  fome  of  the 
warmer  climates,  where  the  winter  is  mild,  and 
of  fliort  continuance,  this  may  tale  place  ;  but 
in  France  and  England,  thefe  animals  can  have 
no  mannoi  ol  occafion  for  ;i  fupply  of  winter 
provilions,  as  they  are  actually  in  a  ftate  of 
torpidity  during  that  feafon. 

The  common  ants  of  Europe,  are  of  two  or 
three  different  kinds ;  fome  red,  fome  black, 
fome  with  Mings,  and  others  without.  Such  as 
feavc  ftings  inllicl  their  wounds  in  that  manner; 
fuch  -is  are  unprovided  with  thefe  weapons  of 
defence,  have  a  power  of  fpurting,  from  their 
hinder  parts,  an  acid  pungent  liquor,  which, 
if  it  lights  upon  the  Ikin,  inflames  and  burns 
it  like  nettles. 

The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided,  into  the  head, 
breaft,  and  belly.  In  the  head  the  eyes  are  placed, 
which  are  entirely  black,  and  under  the  eyes, 
there  are  two  fmall  horns  or  feelers,  compofed 
of  twelve  joints,  all  covered  with  a  fine  iilky 
hair.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two  crooked 
jaws,  which  project  outwards,  in  each  of  which 
are  feen  tneifures,  that  look  like  teeth.  The 
breaft  is  covered  with  a  fine  filky  hair,  from 
which  projed  fix  legs,  that  are  pretty  ftrong 
and  hairy,  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with 
two  iuvall  claws,  which  the  animal  ufes  in 
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climbing.  The  belly  is  more  red  than  the 
reft  of  the  body,  which  is  of  a  brown  chefnut 
colour,  mining  as  glafs,  and  covered  with, 
extremely  fine  hair. 

From  fuch  a  formation,  this  animal  feems 
bolder,  and  more  active,  for  its  fize,  than  any 
other  of  the  infect  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack 
a  creatuTe,  often  above  ten  times  its  own  mag- 
nitude. 

As  foon  as  the  winter  is  paft,  in  the  firft  fine 
day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that  before  feemed 
a  defert,  now  fwarms  with  new  life,  and 
myriads  of  thefe  infecls  are  feen  juft  awaked 
from  their  annual  lethargy,  and  preparing  for 
the  pleafures  and  fatigues  of  the  feafon.  For 
the  firft  day  they  nr>ver  offer  to  leave  the  hill, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  their  citadel,  but 
run  over  every  part  of  it,  as  if  to  examine  its 
prefent  fituation,  to  obferve  what  injuries  it 
has  futtained  during  the  rigours  of  winter.*, 
while  they  flept,  and  to  mediate  and  fettle  the 
labours  of  the  day  enfuing. 

At  the  firft  difplay  of  their  forces,  none  but 

the  winglefs  tribe  appears,  while  thofe  furnifh- 

ed  with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom.  Thefe  are 

the  working  ants,  that  firft  appear,  and  that 

*  Memoircs  pour  fervir  a  V  Hiftoire  des  infe&es  par  CiiarJ^ 
de  Geer. 
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are  always  deftitute  of  wings  ;  the  males  and 
females,  that  are  furnilhed  with  four  large 
■wings  each,  are  more  flow  in  making  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males, 
females,  and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe, 
Thefe  are  all  eafily  diitinguiflied  from  each 
other;  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the 
males  ;  the  working  ants  are  the  fmalleft  of  all. 
The  two  former  have  wings;  which,  however, 
"Hhey  fometimes  are  diverted  of ;  the  latter  never 
have  any,  and  upon  them  are  devolved  all  the 
labours  that  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  female,  alio,  may  be  diftinguilhed, 
by  the  colour  and  ilructure  of  her  breaft,  which 
is  a  little  more  brown,  than  that  of  the  common 
ant,  and  a  little  brighter  than  that  of  the  male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  firft  appear- 
ance, the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  fome  for- 
wardnefs  ;  the  males  and  females  are  feen  mix- 
ed with  the  working  multitude,  and  purfued  or 
purfuing  each  other.  They  feem  no  way  to 
partake  in  the  common  drudgeries  of  the  ftate  ; 
the  males  purfue  the  females  with  great  afllduity, 
and  in  a  manner  force  them  to  compliance. 
They  remain  coupled  for  fome  time,  while  the 
niales  thus  united,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  drawn 
along  by  the  will  of  their  partners. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  working  body  of 
the  ftate  takes  no  part  in  their  pleasures,  they 
are  Teen  diligently  going  from  the  ant-hill,  in 
purfuit  of  food  for  themfelves  and  their  afib- 
ciaies,   and  of  proper  materials  for  giving  a 
comfortable  retreat  to  their  young,  or  iafety  to 
their  habitation.    In  the  fields  of  England, 
ant-hills  are  formed  with  but  little  apparent 
regularity.    In  the  more  fonthern  provinces  of 
Europe,  they  are  conftruded  with  wonderful 
contrivance,  and  offeT  a  light  highly  worthy 
a  naturalift's  cunofity.    Thefe  are  generally 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  iarge 
tree  and  a  ftream  of  water.    The  one  is  iou- 
fi dered  by  the  animals,  as  the  proper  piace  for 
getting  food  ;  the  other  for  fupplying  them 
with  moifture,  which  they  cannot  well  dif- 
penfe  with.    The  fhape  of  the  ant-hill,  is  (h  it 
of  a  fugar  loaf,  about  three  feet  high,  compofed 
of  various  fubltances;  leaves,  bits  of  wood, 
fand,  earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  grains  of  corn. 
Thefe  are  all  united  into  a  compact  body,  per- 
forated with  galleries  "down  to  the  bottom,  and 
winding  ways  within  the  body  of  the  ltruclure. 
From  this  retreat,  to  the  warer,  as  well  as  to 
the  tree,  in  diiferent  directions,  then:  are  many 
paths  worn  by  constant  ailiduity,  and  along 
thefe  the  bufy  infects  are  leen  paffiag  and  re-? 
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pafling  continually;  fo  that  from  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  (late  of  the 
fealbn,  they  work  continually,  till  the  bad 
weather  comes  on. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants, 
is  in  fuftaining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home, 
but  alfo  finding  a  fufficiency  of  food  for  them* 
felves.  They  live  upon  various  provifions,  as 
well  of  the  vegetable  asiof  the  animal  kind. 
Small  infedls  they  will  kill  and  devour;  fweets 
of  all  kinds  they  are  particularly  fond  of. 
They  feldom,  however,  think  of  their  com- 
munity, till  they  themfelves  are  firft  fatiated. 
Having  found  a  juicy  fruit,  they  fwallow  what 
they  can,  and  then  tearing  it  in  pieces,  carry 
home  their  load.  If  they  meet  with  an  infed 
above  their  match,  feveral  of  them  will  fall 
upon  it  at  once,  and  having  mangled  it,  each 
Will  carry  off  a  part  of  the  fpoil.  If  they  meet, 
in  their  excurfions,  any  thing  that  is  too  heavy 
for  one  to  bear,  and  yet,  which  they  are  unable 
to  divide,  feveral  of  them  will  endeavour  to 
force  it  along;  fome  dragging  and  others  pufh- 
ing.  If  any  one  of  them  happens  to  make  a 
lucky  difcovery,  it  will  immediately  give  ad- 
vice to  others,  and  then  at  once,  the  whole 
republic  will  put  themfelves  in  motion.  If  in 
thefe  ftruggles,  one  of  them  happens  to  b.Q 
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killed,  fome  kind  furvivor  will  carry  him  off  to 
a  great  diltance,  to  prevent  the  obftru&ions  his 
body  might  give  to  the  general  fpirit  of  induftry. 

Bat  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  the  ftate,  in  feeding  abroad,  and  carrying 
in  provifions  to  thofe  that  continue  at  home, 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  pofterity  After 
a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  female  ants 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  thofe  are  as  aflidu- 
oufly  watched  and  protected  by  the  working 
ants,  who  take  upon  themfelves  to  fupply 
whatever  is  wanting  to  the  nafcent  animal's 
covenience  or  neceffitv.  They  are  carried  as 
foon  as  laid,  to  the  fafeft  fituation,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hill,  where  they  are  carefully  de- 
fended from  cold  and  moifture.  We  are  not 
to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  white  fubftances  which 
we  fo  plentifully  find  in  every  ant-hill,  are  the 
eggs  as  newly  laid.  On  the  contrary,  the  ant's 
egg  is  fo  very  fmall,  that,  though  laid  upon  a 
black  ground,  it  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned. 
The  little  white  bodies  we  fee,  are  the  young 
animals  in  their  maggot  ftate,  endued  with  life 
long  lince  freed  from  the  egg,  and  often  in- 
volved in  a  cone,  which  it  has  fpun  round  it- 
felf,  like  the  iiik  worm.  The  real  egg  when 
laid,  if  viewed  through  a  microfcope,  appears 
fmooth,  polilhed,  and  mining,  while  the  mag- 
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got  is  feen  compofed  of  twelve  rings,  and  is 
oftner  larger  than  the  ant  itfelf. 

It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  fond  attach- 
ment which  the  working  ants  (hew  to  their 
riling  progeny.  In  cold  weather  they  take  them 
in  their  mouths,  but  without  offering  them  the 
fmalleft  injury,  to  the  very  depths  of  their  ha- 
bitation, where  they  are  lefs  fubjecl:  to  the 
feverity  of  the  feafon.  In  a  fine  day  they  re- 
move them,  with  the  fame  care,  nearer  the  fur- 
face,  where  their  maturity  may  be  affifted  by 
the  warm  beams  of  the  fun.  If  a  formidable 
enemy  mould  come  to  batter  down  their  whole 
habitation,  and  crufli  them  by  thoufand*  in  the 
ruin,  yet  thefe  wonderful  iniedls,  ft  ill  mindf  ul 
of  their  parental  duties,  make  it  their  firft  care 
to  lave  their  offspring.  They  are  feen  running 
wildly  about,  and  different  ways,  each  loaded 
with  a  young  one,  often  bigger  than  the  inkdt 
that  fupports  it.  I  have  kept,  lavs  Swammer* 
dam,  feveral  of  the  working  ants  in  my  ciofet^ 
with  their  young,  in  a  glafs  filled  with  earth. 
I  took  pleafure  in  obferving,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  dried  on  the  furface,  they  dug 
deeper  and  deeper  to  depofite  their  eggs;  and 
when  I  poured  water  thereon,  it  was  furpriiing 
to  lee  with  what  care,  affection,  and  diligence 
thev  laboured,  to  put  their  biood  in  fafety,  in 
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the  drieft  place.  I  have  feen  alfo,  that  when 
water  has  been  wanting  for  feveral  days,  and 
when  the  earth  was  moiftened  after  it  a  little, 
they  immediately  canied  their  young  ones  to 
have  a  fhare,  who  feemed  to  enjoy  and  fuck 
the  moifture. 

When  the  young  maggot  is  come  to  its 
full  growth,  the  b re  aft  fweHs  infeniibly,  it 
calls  its  (kin,  and  lofes  all  motion.  All  the 
members  which  were  hidden  before,  then  be- 
gin to  appear,  an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  re* 
prefents  very  diftinclly,  all  the  parts  of  the 
animal,  though  they  are  yet  without  motion, 
and  as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  fw  add  ling- 
clothes.  When  at  length,  the  little  infed  has 
pafTed  through  all  its  changes,  and  acquired  its 
proper  maturity,  it  burHs  th?s  laft  lkin,  to  af- 
fume  the  form  it  is  to  retain  ever  after.  Yet 
this  is  not  done  by  the  efforts  of  the  little  ani- 
mal alone,  for  the  old  ones  very  afliduoufly 
break  open,  with  their  teeth,  the  covering  in 
which  it  is  inclofed.  Without  this  affiitance 
the  aurelia  would  never  be  able  to  get  free,  as 
Mr.  De  Geer  often  found,  who  tried  the  ex- 
periment,'by  leaving  the  aurelia  to  themfeives- 
The  old  ones  not  only  affift  them,  but  know 
the  very  precile  time  for  lending  their  aHiitauce, 
for  if  produced  too  loon  the  young  one  dies  of 
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cold,  if  retarded  too  long  it  is  fuffocated  in  its 
prifon. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the 
whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her  labours,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  male,  become  unneceffary^ 
and  her  wings,  which  fhe  had  but  a  ftiort  time 
before  fo  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What 
becomes  of  her  when  thus  diverted  of  her  orna- 
ments is  not  well  known,  for  (he  is  feen  in  the 
cells  for  fome  weeks  after.  The  males,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  no  longer  any  occupation  at 
home,  make  ufe  of  thofe  wings  with  which  they 
have  been  furnifhed  by  nature,  and  fly  avvay» 
never  to  return,  or  to  be  heard  of  more.  It  is 
probable  they  perifh  with  the  cold,  or  are  de* 
voured  by  the  birds,  which  are  particularly 
fond  of  this  petty  prey. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  working  ants  having 
probably  depoied  their  queens,  and  being  de- 
ferred by  the  males,  that  ferved  but  to  clog  the 
community,  prepare  for  the  feverity  of  the  win- 
ter, and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the  earth 
as  they  conveniently  can.  It  is  now  found  that 
the  grains  of  corn,  and  other  fubltances  with 
which  .they  furnifn  their  hill,  are  only  meant  as 
fe  ces  to  keep  off  the  rigours  of  the  weather, 
not  as  provifions  to  fupport  them  during  its  con- 
tinuance.   It  is  found  generally  to  obtain,  that 
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every  infecl:  that  lives  a  year  after  it  is  come  to 
its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to  pafs  four  or  five 
months  without  taking  any  nouriftiment,  and 
will  feem  to  be  dead  all  that  time.  It  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  therefore  for  ants  to  lay  up  corn 
for  the  winter,  fince  they  lie  that  time  without 
motion,  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  are  fo 
far  from  eating,  that  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  dir.  Thus  what  authors  have  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  magazine,  appeais  to  be  no  more 
than  a  cavity,  which  ferves  for  a  common  re- 
treat when  the  weather  forces  them  to  return  to 
their  lethargic  ltate. 

What  has  been  faid  with  exaggeration  of  the 
European  ant,  is  however  true,  if  afTerted  of 
thole  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  build  an 
ant-hill  with  great  contrivance  and  regularity, 
they  lay  up  provifions,  and,  as  they  probably 
live  the  whole  year,  they  lubmit  themfelves  to 
regulations  entirely  unknown  among  the  ants 
of  Europe. 

Thofe  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red, 
the  green  and  the  black  5  the  latter  are  above 
an  inch  long,  and  in  every  refpect  a  mod  for- 
midable infect  Their  fting  produces  extreme 
pain,  and  their  depredations  are  fometimes  ex- 
tremely deftructive.  They  build  an  ant-hill  of 
a  very  great  fize,  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high; 
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it  is  made  of  vifcous  clay,  and  tapers  into  a  py- 
ramidal form.  This  habitation  is  conftructed 
with  great  artifice,  and  the  cells  are  fo  nume- 
rous and  even,  that  a  honey-comb  fcarce  ex- 
ceeds them  in  number  and  regularity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  leem  to  be  u  n- 
der a  very  Uriel  regulation.  At  the  llignteft 
warning  they  will  fally  out  upon  whatever  di- 
fturbs  them,  and  if  they  have  time  to  arieit  their 
enemy,  he  is  fine  to  find  no  mercy.  Sheep, 
{lens,  and  even  rats  are  often  dettroyedbv  thefe 
mercilefs  infe&s,  and  their  flefh  devoured  to  the 
bone.  No  anatomift  in  the  world  can  ftrjp  a 
fkeleton  fo  cleanly  as  they,  and  no  animal,  how 
firong  foever,  when  they  have  once  feized  upon 
k,  has  power  to  refill  them. 

It  often  happens  that  thefe  infecls  quit  their 
retreat  in  a  body,  and  go  in  quell  of  adventures. 
**  During  my  flay,"  fays  Smith,  "  at  Cape 
•*  Corfe  Caftle,  a  body  of  thefe  ants  came  to 

•  pay  us  a  vifit  in  our  fortification.    It  was 
about  day-break  when  the  advanced  guard 

9  of  this  famiihed  crew  entered  the  cha4  e^ 
**  where  fome  negroe  lervants  were  aflcep  upon 
"  the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly  alarmed  at 
M  the  invalion  of  this  unexpected  army,  i.nd 
?  prepared,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  a  de- 

*  fence.    While  the  foremoft  battalion  of  in- 
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f 1  fedls  had  already  taken  pofleflion  of  the  place, 
"  the  rear  guard  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
"  mile  diftant  The  whole  ground  feemed 
"  alive,  and  crawling  with  uncealing  deitruc- 
"  tion.  After  deliberating  a  few  moments  up- 
u  on  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  refolved  to 
"  lay  a  large  tr^in  of  gunpowder  along  the 
4<  path  they  had  taken,  by  this  means  millions 
"  were  blown  to  piecs,  and  the  rear  guard  per- 
4t  reiving  the  deftrudtion  of  their  leaders, 
"  thought  proper  inftantly  to  return,  and  make 
"  back  to  their  original  habitation." 

The  order  which  thefe  ants  obferve,  feems 
very  extraordinary;  whenever  they  fally  forth, 
iifty  or  fixty  larger  than  the  red  are  feen  to 
head  the  band,  and  conduct  them  to  their  de- 
Itined  prey.  If  they  have  a  fixed  fpot  where 
their  prey  continues  to  refort,  they  form  a 
vaulted  gallery,  which  is  fometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  yet,  they  will  hollow 
it  out  in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Of  the  Beetle  and  its  Varieties. 

H  itkerto  we  have  been  treating  of  infects 
with  four  tranfparent  wings,  we  now  come  to 
a  tribe  with  two  tranfparent  wings,  with  cafes 
that  cover  them  clore  while  at  reft,  but  which 
allow  them  their  proper  play  when  flying. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Beetle,  the  May 
Bug,  and  the  Cantharis.  Thefe  are  all  bred 
like  the  reft  of  their  order,  fir  ft  from  eggs,  then 
they  become  grubs,  then  a  chryfalis  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  future  fly  are  diftinctly  feen, 
and  laftly  the  animal  leaves  its  prifon,  breaking 
forth  as  a  winged  anmial  in  full  maturity. 

Of  the  Beetle  there  are  various  kinds;  all, 
however,  concurring  in  one  common  formation 
of  having  cafes  to  their  wings,  which  are  the 
more  neceffary  to  thofe  infects,  as  they  often  live 
under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  holes,  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  induftry.  Thefe 
cafes  prevent  the  various  injuries  their  real 
wings  might  fuftain,  by  rubbing  or  cru filing 
againft  the  fides  of  their  abode.   Thefe,  though 
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they  do  not  afiift  flight,  yet  keep  the  internal 
wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a  loud 
buzzing  noife  when  the  animal  riles  in  the 
air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals, 
of  the  beetle  kind,  we  fhall  find,  as  in  fhell- 
fim,  that  their  bones  are  placed  externally, 
and  their  mufcles  within.  Thefe  mufcles  are 
formed  very  much  like  thofe  of  quadrupedes, 
and  are  endued  with  fuch  furprifing  ftrength, 
that  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thoufand  times 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  a  man.  The  ftrength  of 
thefe  mufcles  is  of  ufe  in  digging  the  animal's 
fubterraneous  abode,  where  it  is  mod  ufually 
hatched,  and  to  which  it  moft  frequently  re- 
turns, even  after  it  becomes  a  winged  infect, 
cap  ible  of  flying. 

Befide  the  difference  which  refults  from  the 
fhape  and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  fize  alfo 
makes  a  conliderable  one ;  fome  beetles  being 
not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  while  others, 
fuch  as  the  elephant  beetle,  are  as  big  as  one's 
fill:  But  the  greateft  difference  among  them  is, 
that  fome  are  produced  in  a  month,  and  in  a 
fingle  feafon  go  through  all  the  ftages  of  their 
exiftence,  while  others  take  near  four  years  to 
their  production;  and  live  as  winged  infects  a 
year  more.    To  give  the  hiftory  of  all  thefe 
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animal's,  that  are  bred  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
way,  would  be  infipid  and  endlefs ;  it  will 
fuffice  to  felecl:  one  or  two  from  the  number, 
the  origin  of  which  may  ferve  as  fpecimens  of 
the  reft.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  the  hiftory  of 
the  May-bug  to  the  reader's  attention;  pre- 
mifing  that  moft  other  beetles,  though  not  fo 
long  lived,  are  bred  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  fome  call 
it,  has,  like  all  the  reft,  a  pair  of  cafes  to  its 
wings,  which  are  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour, 
fprinkled  with  a  whitifti  duft,  which  eauTy 
comes  off.  In  fome  years  their  necks  are  feen 
covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others,  with 
a  black;  thefe,  however,  are  diftinft  forts, 
and  their  difference  is  by  no  means  accidental. 
The  fore  legs  are  very  ftiort,  and  the  better 
calculated  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  where 
this  infed  makes  its  retreat.  It  is  well  known, 
for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children ;  but  ftill  more 
formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
hulbandmen  and  gardeners,  for  in  fome  leafons, 
it  has  been  found  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers, 
as  to  eat  up  every  vegetable  production. 

The  two  fexes  in  the  May-bug,  are  eafily 
diftinguiihcd  from  each  other,  by  the  fuperior 
length  of  the  tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
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the  male.  They  begin  to  copulate  in  fummer, 
and  at  that  feafon,  they  are  feen  joined  together 
for  a  confiderable  time.  The  female  being  im- 
pregnated, quickly  falls  to  boring  a  hole  into 
the  ground,  where  to  depofite  her  burthen. 
This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  in 
it  (he  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other. 
They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  no  way 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  covering,  as  fome 
have  imagined.  When  the  female  is  lightened 
of  her  burden,  (he  again  afcends  trom  her 
hole,  to  live  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vege- 
tables, to  buzz  in  the  fummer  evening,  and  to 
lie  hid,  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  have 
been  thus  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  contain- 
ed infect  begins  to  break  its  {hell,  and  a  fmall 
grub  or  maggot  crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon 
the  roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  to 
be  neareft.  All  fubftances,  of  this  kind,  feem 
equally  grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother 
infect  has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vege- 
tables (he  fhall  depofite  her  young.  In  this 
manner  thefe  voracious  creatures  continue  in 
the  worm  ftate,  for  more  than  three  years, 
devouring  the  roots  of  every  plant  they  ap- 
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proach,  and  making  their  way  under  ground, 

in  queft  of  food,  with  great  defpatch  and  fa- 
cility. At  length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick  white  maggot 
with  a  red  head,  which  is  feen  mod  frequently 
in  new-turned  earth,  and  which  is  ib  eagerly 
fought  after  by  birds  of  every  fpecies.  When 
largett,  they  are  found  an  inch  and  an  half 
long,  of  a  whiulh  yellow  colour,  with  a  body 
confiding  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints,  on 
each  fide  of  which,  there  are  nine  -  breathing 
holes,  and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  large* 
in  proportion  to  ihe  body,  of  a  reddilh  colour, 
with  a  pincer  before,  and  a  femi-circular  lip, 
with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
fucks  out  their  moid  u  re.  As  this  infect  lives 
entirely  under  ground,  it  has  no  occalion  for 
eye-,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have  none; 
but  it  is  furnifhed  with  two  feelers,  which,  like 
the  crutch  of  a  blind  man,  ferves  to  direct  its 
motions.  Such  is  the  form  of  thi>  animal,  that 
lives  for  years  in  the  worm  date  under  ground, 
fiill  voiacious,  and  every  year  changing  its 
fkin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that 
this  extraordinary  infect  prepares  to  emerge 
from  its  fubterraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is 
not  .effected,  but  by  a  tedious  preparation* 
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About  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub  be* 
gins  to  perceive  the  approaches  of  its  transfor- 
mation, it  then  buries  itieir  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  earth,  fometimes  iix  feet  b  neath  the 
furface,  and  there  forms  ltfelf  a  capacious 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very 
fmooth  and  mining,  by  the  excretions  of  its 
body.  Its  abode  being  thus  formed,  it  begins 
foon  after,  to  ihorten  itfelf,  to  fwell,  and  to 
burft  its  lad  (kin,  in  order  to  aim  me  the  form 
of  a  chrylalis.  This,  in  the  beginning  appears 
of  a  yeilowifh  colour,  which  heightens  by  de- 
grees, till  at  laft  it  is  teen  nearly  red.  Its 
exterior  form  plainly  difcovers  all  the  veftiges 
of  the  future  winged  inlecl,  all  the  fore  parts 
being  ditlm&ly  leen ;  while  behind,  the  animal 
feems  as  it  wrapped  in  fwaddling  clothes. 

The  young  May-bug  continues  in  this  Mate 
for  about  three  months  longer,  and  ii  is  not 
till  the  beginning  or  January,  that  the  aur,(  iia 
divetls  itfelf  of  all  its  impedim  nts,  and  be- 
comes a  winged  inied,  completely  formed. 
Yet  ltill  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its 
natural  ftiength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  un- 
dergoes a  kind  of  infant  imbecility,  and  unlike 
moft  other  infecls,  that  the  inftant  they  become 
flies  are  arrived  at  their  Hate  of  full  perfection, 
the  May-bug  continues  reebie  and  lickly.  Its 
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colour  is  much  brighter  than  in  the  perfecl 
animal,  all  its  parts  are  foft,  and  its  voracious 
nature  i'eems  for  a  while,  to  have  entirely  for- 
faken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in 
this  itate,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  thofe  unacquainted 
with  its  real  hillory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the 
Former  feafon,  have  buried  themfelves  for  the 
winter,  in  order  to  revilit  the  fun  the  enfuing 
fummer.  But  the  fadt  is,  the  old  one  never 
furvives  the  feafon  but  dies,  like  all  the  other 
winged  tribe  of  infe&s,  from  the  feverity  of 
cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  infects, 
after  having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground, 
burft  from  the  earth,  when  the  firft  mild  even- 
ing invites  them  abroad.  They  are  at  that  time 
feen  rifing  from  their  long  imprifonment,  from 
living  only  upon  roots,  and  imbibing  only  the 
moifture  of  the  earth,  to  vifit  the  mildnefs  of 
the  fummer  air,  to  choofe  the  fweeteft  vege- 
tables  for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew 
of  the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  obferver 
then  walks  abroad,  he  will  fee  them  burfting 
up  before  him  in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts  on  a 
theatre.  He  will  fee  every  part  of  the  earth, 
that  had  its  furface  beaten  into  hardnefs,  per- 
forated by  their  egreffion.  When  the  feafon  is 
favourable  for  them,  they  are  fcen  by  myriads 
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buzzing  along,  hitting  againft  every  object  that 
intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid-day  fun,  how- 
ever, feems  too  powerful  for  their  conftitu- 
tions;  they  then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  fome  fhady  tree ;  but  the  willow 
feems  particularly,  their  moft  favourite  food ; 
there  they  lurk  in  clutters,  and  feldom  quit 
the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  ver-^ 
dure.  In  thofe  feafons,  which  are  favourable 
to  their  propagations,  they  are  feen  in  an  even- 
ing as  thick  as  flakes  of  fnow,  and  hitting 
againft  every  object  with  a  lort  of  capricious 
blindnefs.  Their  duration,  however,  is  but 
fhort,  as  they  never  furvive  the  feafon.  They 
begin  to  join  Ihortly  after  they  have  been  let 
loofe  from  their  prifon,  and  when  the  female 
is  impregnated,  (he  cautioufly  bores  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  with  an  inftrument  fitted  for  that 
purpofe,  which  me  is  furnifhed  with  at  the 
tail,  and  there  depplits  her  eggs,  generally 
to  the  number  of  threefcore.  If  the  feafon  and 
the  foil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  thefe 
foon  multiply  as  already  deicribed,  and  go 
through  their  noxious  ftages  of  their  contempt- 
ible exiftence.  This  infect,  however,  in  its 
worm  (late,  though  prejudicial  to  man,  makes 
one  of  the  chief  repafts  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  is  generally  the  firft  nourifhment  with 
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which  they  fupply  their  young.  Rooks,  and 
hogs  are  particularly  fond  of  thefe  worms,  and 
devour  them  in  great  numbers.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  fome  time  fince, 
went  into  the  practice  of  deftroying  their 
rookeries,  but  in  proportion,  as  they  deftroyed 
one  plague,  they  were  peltered  with  a  greater; 
and  thefe  infects  multiplied  in  fuch  an  amazing 
abundance,  as  to  deftroy  not  only  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables, 
not  yet  (hot  forth.  One  farm  in  particular  was 
fo  injured  by  them  in  the  >ear  175 1,  that  tlie 
occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the 
landlord  was  not  only  content  to  lofe  his  income 
for  that  year,  but  alfo  gave  money  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland 
they  fuffered  fo  much  by  thefe  infects,  that 
they  came  to  a  reiblution  of  fetting  fire  to  a 
wood,  of  fome  miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their 
milchievous  propagation. 

Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  moft  nume- 
rous, and  therefore  delerves  the  chief  attention 
of  hiftory.  The  numerous  varieties  of  other 
kinds,  might  repay  thecurioflty  of  the  diligent 
obferver,  but  we  muft  be  content  in  general 
to  obferve,  that  in  the  great  out-lines  of  the 
hiftory,  they  refemble  thofe  of  which  we  have 
juft  been  giving  a  defcription;  like  them,  all 
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pther  beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg,  which  is 
depolited  in  the  ground,  or  lbmetimes,  though 
feldom  in  the  barks  of  trees,  they  change  into 
a  worm  ;  they  iubliil  in  that  ftate  by  living 
upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  the  fucculent 
parts  of  the  bark  round  them.  They  generally 
live  a  year  at  ieail  before  they  change  into  an 
aurelia;  in  that  ttate  they  are  not  entirely  mo- 
tioniels,  nor  entirely  fwaodled  up  without  form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endlefs  to  give  a 
defcnption  of  all,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  un. 
pardonable  omiffion  not  to  mention  the  parti- 
cularities of  fome  beetles,  which  are  lingular 
rather  from  their  lize,  their  manners,  or  their 
formation.  That  beetle  which  the  Americans 
call  the  tumble-dung,  particularly  demands 
our  attention  it  is  all  oyer  of  a  du{ky  black, 
rounder  than  thof.  animals  are  generally  found 
to  be,  and  fo  (Irong,  though  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  it  one  of 
them  be  put  under  a  brafs  candleftick,  it  w  ill 
caufe  it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if 
it  were  by  an  invifible  hand,  to  the  admiration 
of  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  the  light; 
but  this  ftrength  is  given  it  for  much  more  ufe- 
fu»  purpofes  than  thofe  of  exciting  human  curi- 
ofity,  for  there  is  no  creature  more  laborious, 
either  in  fceking  fubfiftence,  or  in  providing  a 
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proper  retreat  for  its  young.  They  are  endow* 
ed  with  fagaciry  to  difcover  fubfiftence  by  their 
excellent  fmelling,  which  directs  them  in  flights 
to  excrements  juft  fallen  from  man  or  beaft,  on 
which  they  inftantly  drop,  and  fall  unanimoufiy 
to  work  \n  forming  round  balls  or  pellets  there- 
of, in  the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg. 
Thefe  pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the 
approach  of  fpring,  when  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  nefts  burft,  and  the  infects  find  their 
way  out  of  the  earth.  They  affift  each  other 
with  indefatigable  induftry,  in  rolling  thefe 
globular  pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the 
tail  foremoft,  by  railing  up  their  hinder  part, 
and  moving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind- 
feet.  They  are  always  accompanied  with  other 
beetles  of  a  larger  fize,  and  of  a  more  elegant 
ftructure  and  colour.  The  bread  of  this  is 
covered  with  a  fhield  of  a  crimfon  colour,  and 
fhining  like  metal;  the  head  is  of  the  like 
colour,  mixed  with  green,  and  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  Hands  a  mining  black  horn,  bended 
backwards.  Thefe  are  called  the  kings  of  the 
beetles,  but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  lince 
they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudgery  with 
the  reft. 
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The  Elephant-beetle  is  the  largefl  of  this  kind 
hitherto  known,  and  is  found  in  South-America, 
particularly  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as  well  as 
about  the  river  Oroonoko.  It  is  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
very  hard  (hell,  full  as  thick  and  as  ftrong  as 
that  of  a  fmall  crab.  Its  length,  from  the  hin- 
der part  to  the  eyes,  is  almolt  four  inches,  and 
from  the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofcis, 
or  trunk,  four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The 
tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  body  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  each  elytron, 
or  cafe  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and  three-tenths. 
The  antennae  or  feelers,  are  quite  horny  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  probofcis  or  trunk  is  moveable 
at  its  infertion  into  the  head,  and  feems  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  feelers.  The  horns  are  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points. 
The  probofcis  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  turns  upwards,  making  a  crooked  line, 
terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  but  they  are 
not  perforated  at  the  end  like  the  probofcis  of 
other  infects.  About  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
above  the  head,  or  that  fide  next  the  body,  is 
a  prominence,  or  fmall  horn,  which  if  the  reft 
of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  caufe  this  part 
to  refemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There  is 
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indeed  a  beetle  fo  called,  but  then  the  horns  or 
trunk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower 
horn  refembles  this.  The  feet  are  all  forked 
at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobfter's  claws. 

To  this  clafs  we  may  alfo  refer  the  glow- 
worm, that  little  animal  which  makes  fuch  a 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  defcriptions  of  our 
poets.  No  two  infects  can  differ  more  than  the 
male  and  female  of  this  Ipecies  from  each 
other.  The  male  is  in  every  refped  a  beetle, 
having  cafes  to  its  wings,  and  riling  in  the  air 
at  pleafure  ;  the  ftmale,  on  the  contrary  has 
none,  but  is  entirely  a  creeping  mled,  and  is 
obliged  to  wait  the  approaches  of  her  capri- 
cious companion.  The  body  of  the  femaie  has 
eleven  joints,  with  a  fhield  breall-piate,  the 
fnape  of  which  is  oval ;  the:  head  is  placed  over 
this,  and  is  very  fmail,  and  the  three  lalt  joints 
of  her  body  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour;  but  what 
diftinguilhcs  it  rrom  all  other  animals,  at  lead 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the  mining  light 
which  it  e  mits  by  night,  and  which  is  iuppofed 
by  fome  philofophers,  to  be  an  emanation  which 
fhe  fends'forth  to  allure  the  male  to  her  com- 
puny.  Moft  travellers  who  have  gone  through 
fandy  countries,  mult  well  remember  the  little 
Ihining  fparks  with  which  the  ditches  are  ftud- 
ded  on  each  fide  of  the  road.    If  incited  by 
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curiofity  to  approach  more  nearly,  he  will  find 
the  light  fent  forth  by  the  glow-worm:  if  he 
(hould  keep  the  little  animal  for  fome  time,  its 
light  continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  laft  ap- 
pears totally  extindl:  The  manner  in  which 
this  light  is  produced  has  hitherto  continued 
inexplicable ;  it  is  probable  the  little  animal  is 
fupplied  with  fome  electrical  powers,  fo  that 
by  rubbing  vthe  joints  of  its  body  againft  each 
other,  it  thus  fupplies  a  ft  ream  of  light  which 
if  it  allures  the  male,  as  we  are  told,  ferves  for 
very  uleful  purpoies. 

The  Cantharis  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from 
whence  come  cantharides,  well  known  in  the 
{hops  by  the  name  of  Spanifh  flies,  and  for 
their  ufe  in  blifiers.  They  have  feelers  like 
bridles,  flexible  cafes  to  the  wings,  a  bread 
pretty  plain,  and  the  fides  of  the  belly  wrink- 
led. Cantharides  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
fize,  ftiape,  and  colour,  thofe  ufed  in  the  mops 
alfo  do  the  fame.  The  largeit  in  thefe  parts 
are  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in  cir- 
cumfeience,  but  others  are  not  above  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Some  are  of  a  pure  azure 
colour,  others  of  pure  gold,  and  others  again, 
have  a  mixture  of  pure  gold  and  azure  co- 
lours; but  they  are  all  very  brilliant,  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful.    Thefe  infe&s,  as  is  well 
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known,  are  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  mankind, 
making  a  part  in  many  medicines  conducive  to 
human  prefervation.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal;  but  they  are  to 
be  met  with  alfo  about  Paris  in  the  fummer 
time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  afh,  the  poplar, 
and  the  rofe-trees,  and  alfo  among  wheat,  and 
in  meadows.  It  is  very  certain,  that  thefe  in- 
fects are  fond  of  afh  leaves,  infomuch  that 
they  will  fometimes  ftrip  one  of  thefe  trees 
quite  bare.  Some  affirm,  that  thefe  flies  de- 
light in  fweet-fmelling  herbs,  and  it  is  very 
certain,  that  they  are  fond  of  honey-fuckles, 
lilach,  and  wild-cherry  ftirubs ;  but  fome  that 
have  fought  after  them  declare,  they  never 
could  find  them  on  elder-trees,  nut-trees,  and 
among  wheat.  We  are  told,  that  the  country 
people  expect:  the  return  of  thefe  infects  every 
feven  years.  It  is  very  certain,  that  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  infects  have  been  feen  together  in 
the  air,  that  they  appeared  like  fwarms  of  bees; 
and  that  they  have  fo  difagreeable  a  fmeil,  that 
it  may  be  perceived  a  great  way  off,  efpecially 
about  fun-let,  though  they  are  not  feen  at  that 
time.  This  bad  fmell  is  a  guide  for  thofe  who 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  catch  them.  When 
they  are  caught  they  dry  them,  after  which 
they  are  fo  light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a 
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dram.    Thofe  that  gather  them,  tie  them  in  a 
bag,  or  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  has  been 
well  worn,  and  then  they  kill  them  with  the 
vapours  of  hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  dry 
them  in  the  fun,  and  keep  them  in  boxes. 
Thefe  flies,  thus  dried,  being  chymically  ana- 
lyfed,  yield  a  great  deal  of  volatile  cauftic-falt, 
mixed  with  a  little  oil,  phlegm,  and  earth. 
Cantharides  are  penetrating,  corrofive,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  fkin,  raife  blifters,  from  whence 
proceeds  a  great  deal  of  ierofity.    They  are 
made  ufe  of  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
However  it  is  fomewhat  tlrange  that  the  effects 
of  thefe  flies  mould  fall  principally  upon  the 
urinary  paffages,  for  though  fome  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  we  are  ftill 
in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have  faid  amounts  to 
no  more,  than  that  they  affect  thefe  parts  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  very  learnedly  defcribed, 
but  very  obfcurely  comprehended. 

An  infect  of  great,  though  perhaps  not  equal 
ufe  in  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  kermes;  it  is  produced  in  the  ex- 
crefcence  of  an  oak,  called  the  berry-bearing  ilex, 
and  appears  at  firft  wrapt  up  in  a  membra- 
naceous bladder,  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  fmooth 
and  mining,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  very  fine  alb-coloured  powder. 
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This  bag  teems  with  a  number  of  reddifh  eggs 
or  infects,  which  being  rubbed  with  the  fin- 
gers pour  out  a  cnmf  >n  liquor,  it  is  only  met 
with  in  warm  countries  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  In  the  month  of  April  this  inledt 
becomes  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a^pea,  and  its 
eggs  fome  time  after  burif  from  the  womb,  and 
foon  turning  worms,  run  about  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  tree.  They  are  of  two  fexes,  and  the 
females  have  been  hitherto  deicribed;  but  the 
males  are  very  diftinct  from  the  former,  and 
are  a  fort  of  fmaiJ  Hies  like  gnats,  with  fix  feetp 
of  which  the  four  forward  are  thort,  and  the 
two  backward  long,  divided  into  four  joints, 
and  armed  with  three  crooked  nails.  There  are 
two  feelers  on  the  head,  a  line  and  an  hair  long, 
which  are  moveable,  Itreaked,  and  articulated. 
The  tail,  at  the  back  part  of  the  body,  is  half 
a  line  long,  and  forked.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  two  transparent  wings,  and  hey* 
leap  about*in  the  manner  of  fleas.  The  har- 
veft  of  the  kermes  is  greater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  ana  the  wo- 
men gather  them  before  fun-nfing,  tearing  th^m 
off  with  their  nails;  for  fear  there  mould  be 
any  lofs  from  the  hatching  of  the  infe&s.  They 
fprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and  lay  j.nem  in 
the  fun  to  dry,  where  they  acquire  a  rea  colour. 
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An  infedl,  perhaps,  ftill  more  ufeful  than 
either  of  the  former,  is  the  cochineal,  which 
has  been  very  varioufly  defcnbed  by  authors ; 
fome  have  fuppofed  it  a  vegetable  excrefcence 
from  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  found  ;  fome 
have  defcribed  it  as  a  loufe,  fome  as  a  bug,  and 
fome  as  a  beetle.    As  they  appear  in  our  mops 
when  brought  from  America,  they  are  of  an 
irregular  fhape,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  a  little 
concave  on  the  other  ;  but  are  both  marked 
with  tranfverfe  ftreaks  or  wrinkles.    They  are 
of  a  fcarlet  colour  within,  and  without  of  a 
blackifh  red,  and  fqmetimes  of  a  white,  reddifn, 
or  afh-colour,  which  are  accounted  the  beft, 
and  are  brought  to  us  from  Mexico.  The 
cochineal  infed  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  the  lize 
of  a  fmall  pea,  with  fix  feet,  and  a  fnout  or 
trunk.    It  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  is 
nouriflied  by  fucking  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
Its  body  confifts  of  feveral  rings,  and  when  it 
is  once  fixed  on  the  plant,  it  continues  immove- 
able, being  fubjecl:  to  no  change.     Some  pre- 
tend there  are  two  forts,  the  one  domeftic, 
which  is  belt,  and  the  other  wild,  that  is  of  a 
vivid  colour  ;  however  they  appear  to  be  the 
fame,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  wild 
feeds  upon  uncultivated  trees,  without  any  af- 
fiftance,  whereas  the  domeftic  is  carefully  at  a 
Vol.  VIII.  L 
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ftated  feafoh,   removed  to   cultivated  trees, 
where  it  feeds  upon  a  purer  juice.  Thofe 
who  take  care  of  thefe  infects,  place  them  on 
the  prickly  pear-plant  in  a  certain  order,  and 
are  very  induftrious  in  defending  them  from 
other  infects;  for  if  any  other  kind  come  among 
them,  they  take  care  to  brum  them  off  with 
foxes  tails.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  rains  and  cold  weather  are  coming 
on,  which  are  fatal  to  thefe  infects,  they  take 
off  the  leaves  or  branches  covered  with  cochi- 
neal, that  have  not  attained  their  utmoft  degree 
of  perfection,  and  keep  them  in  their  houfes 
till  winter  is  pad.   Thefe  leaves  are  very  thick 
and  juicy,  and  fupply  them  with  iufficient  nou^ 
rifhment,  while  they  remain  within  doors. 
When  the  milder  weather  returns,  and  thefe 
animals  are  about  to  exclude  their  young,  the 
natives  make  them  nefts,  like  thofe  of  birds, 
but  lefs,  of  tree-mofs,  or  foft  hay,  or  the  down 
of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  neft. 
Thefe  they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly 
pear-plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days  time  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  which  leave  their  nefts 
in  a  few  days,  and  creep  upon  the  branches  of 
the  plant,  till  they  find  a  proper  place  to  reft 
in,  and  take  in  their  nouriftiment  ;  and  until 
the  females  are  fecundated  by  the  males,  which* 
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as  in  the  former  tribe,  differ  very  widely,  from 
the  females  being  winged  infecls,  whereas  the 
others  only  creep,  and  are  at  moll  ftationary. 
When  they  are  impregnated,  they  produce  a 
new  offspring,  fo  that  the  propagator  has  a 
new  harveft  thrice  a  year.     When  the  native 
Americans  have  gathered  the  cochineal,  they 
put  them  into  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they 
kill  them  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  lay 
them  upon  hot  plates.    From  the  rarious  me- 
thods of  killing  them,  arife  the  different  co- 
lours which  they  appear  in  when  brought  to 
us.    While  they  are  living,  they  feem  to  be 
fprinkled  over  with  a  white  powder,  which 
they  lofe  as  foon  as  the  boiling  water  is  poured 
upon  them.    Thofe  that  are  dried  upon  hot 
plates  are  the  blackeft.    What  we  call  the  co- 
chineal are  only  the  females,  for  the  males  are 
a  fort  of  a  fly  as  already  obferved  in  the  kermes. 
They  are  ufed  both  for  dyeing  and  medicine^ 
and  are  faid  to  have  much  the  fame  virtue  as 
the  kermes,  though  they  are  now  feldom  ufed 
alone,  but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for 
the  fake  of  the  colour. 

I  {hall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe 
with  the  hiftory  of  an  animal  which  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  under  this  fpecies,  and  yet 
L  2 
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which  cannot  be  more  methodically  ranged 
under  any  other.  This  is  the  infect  that  forms 
and  refides  in  the  gall-nut,  the  fpoils  of  which, 
are  converted  to  fuch  ufeful  purpofes.  The 
gall  infects  are  bred  in  a  fort  of  bodies  adher- 
ing to  a  kind  of  oak  in  Alia,  which  differ  with 
regard  to  their  colour,  fize,  roughnefs,  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  fhape,  and  which  we  call  galls.  They 
are  not  fruit,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  pre- 
ternatural tumours,  owing  to  the  wounds  given 
to  ti»e  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  the  tree,  by  a 
kind  of  infects  that  lay  their  eggs  within  them. 
This  animal  is  furnilhed  with  an  implement, 
by  which  the  female  penetrates  into  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  or  into  that  fpot  which  juft  begins  to 
bud,  and  there  fkeds  a  drop  of  corrofive  fluid 
into  the  cavity.  Having  thus  formed  a  re- 
ceptacle for  her  eggs,  me  depofites  them  in  the, 
place,  and  dies  foon  after.  The  heart  of  the 
bud  being  thus  wounded,  the  circulation  of  the 
nutritive  juice  is  interrupted  and  the  fermen- 
tation thereof,  with  poifon  injected  by  the  fly, 
burns  the  parts  adjacent,  and  then  alters  the 
natural  colour  of  the  plant.  The  juice  or  fap 
turned  back  from  its  natural  courfe,  extrava- 
&tes  and  flows  round  the  egg.  After  which  it 
fwells  and  dilates  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  bub- 
bles of  air,  which  get  admiflion  through  the 
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pores  of  the  bark,  and  which  run  in  the  veflels 
with  the  fap.  The  external  coat  of  this  excre- 
fcence  is  dried  by  the  air,  and  grows  into  a 
figure  .which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  roundnefs  of  a  kernel* 
This  little  ball  receives  its  nutriment,  growth, 
and  vegetation  as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree  by- 
flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gall-nut* 
The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacious 
vault,  finds  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ball,  which 
is  as  yet  very  tender,  a  fubfiftence  fuitable  to 
its  nature  ;  gnaws  and.digefts  it  till  the  time 
comes  for  its  transformation  to  a  nymph,  and 
from  that  ftate  of  exiftence  changes  into  a  fly. 
After  this  the  infect,  perceiving  itfelf  duly  pro- 
vided with  all  things  requifite,  difengages  itfelf 
foon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  its  flight 
into  the  open  air.  The  cafe  however,  is  not 
fimilar  with  refpect  to  the  gall-nut,  that  grows 
in  autumn.  The  cold  weather  frequently  comes 
on  before  the  worm  is  transformed  into  a  fly, 
or  before  the  fly  can  pierce  through  its  inclofure. 
The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves,  and  although  you 
may  imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies  within  is 
loft,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo  ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe,  is  the  means  of 
its  prefervation.  Thus  it  fpends  the  winter  in 
a  warm  houfe,  where  every  crack  and  cranny 
^  3, 
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©f  the  nut  is  well  flopped  up  ;  and  lies  buried 
as  it  were  under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  pre- 
fer ves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This 
apartment,  however,  though  fo  commodious  a 
retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a  perfect  prifon  in  the 
the  fpring.  The  fly,  rouzed  out  of  its  lethargy 
by  the  firft  heats,  breaks  its  way  through,  and 
ranges  where  it  pleafes.  Avery  fmall  aperture 
is  fufficient  fince  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but 
a  diminutive  creature.  Befides,  the  ringlets 
whereof  its  body  is  compofed,  dilate,  and  be- 
come pliant  in  the  paffage* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Gnat  and  Tipula. 


J.  here  are  two  infecls  which  entirely  refera- 
ble each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet  widely 
differ  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  propaga- 
tion. Thofe  who  have  feen  the  tipula,  or 
long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  gnat*  have 
molt  probably  miftaken  the  one  for  the  other, 
they  have  often  accufed  the  tipula,  a  harmlefs 
infect,  of  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and 
the  innocent  have  fuffered  for  the  guilty  ;  in- 
deed the  differences  in  their  form  are  fo  very 
minute,  that  it  often  requires  the  afliftance  of 
a  microfcope  to  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the 
other  :  they  are  both  mounted  on  long-legs, 
both  furniftied  with  two  wings  and  a  (lender 
body  ;  their  heads  are  large,  and  they  feem  to 
be  hump-backed ;  the  chief  and  only  difference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a  trunk, 
while  the  gnat  has  a  large  one,  which  it  often 
exerts  to  very  mifchievous  purpcf.s.  The  ti- 
pula is  a  harmlefs  peaceful  infecl,  that  offers 
injury  to  nothing;  the  gnat  is  fanguinary  and 
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predaceous,  ever  feeking  out  for  a  place  in 
which  to  bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping  up  the 
blood  from  the  animal  in  large  quantities. 

The  gnat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm,  which 
is  ufually  feen  at  the  bottom  of  Handing  waters. 
The  manner  in  which  the  infect  lays  its  eggs  is 
particularly  curious;  after  having  laid  the  pro- 
per number  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  fur- 
rounds  them  with  a  kind  of  unctuous  matter, 
which  prevents  them  from  finking  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  fallens  them  with  a  thread  to  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  their  floating  away,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze,  from  a  place  the  warmth 
of  which  is  proper  for  their  production,  to  any 
other,  where  the  water  may  be  too  cold,  or  the 
animals  its  enemies  too  numerous.  Thus  the 
infe&s,  in  their  egg  ftate,  refemble  a  buoy, 
which  is  fixed  by  an  anchor.  As  they  come  to 
maturity  tin  y  fink  deeper,  and  at  laft,  when 
they  leave  the  egg  as  worms  they  creep  at 
the  bottom.  They  now  make  themfelves  lodg- 
ments of  cement,  which  they  fatten  to  fome 
lolid  body  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  water, 
unlefs,  by  accident,  they  meet  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  which  being  of  a  foft  and  pliant  nature, 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  finking  a  retreat 
for  themfelves,  where  nothing  but  the  claws  of 
a  cray-filh  can  pofiibly  moleft  them.  The  worm 
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afterwards  changes  its  form.  It  appears  with  a 
large  head,  and  a  tail  inverted  with  hair,  and 
moiftened  with  an  oleaginous  Jiquor,  which  fhe 
makes  ufe  of  as  a  cork,  to  fuftain  her  head  in 
the  air,  and  her  tail  in  the  water,  and  to  tranf- 
port  her  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
the  oil  with  which  her  tail  is  moiftened  begins 
to  grow  dry,  me  discharges  out  of  her  mouth 
an  unctuous  humour,  which  fhe  fheds  all  over 
her  tail,  by  virtue  whereof,  fhe  is  enabled  to 
tranfport  herfelf  where  fhe  pleafes,  without  be- 
ing either  wet  or  any  ways  incommoded  by  the 
water.  The  gnat,  in  her  iecond  ft  ate,  is  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  in  her  form  of  a  nymph,  which 
is  an  introduction,  or  entrance  into  a  new  life. 
In  the  firft  place,  fhe  diverts  herfelf  of  her  fe- 
cond  {kin  ;  in  the  next  fhe  refigns  her  eyes,  her 
antennae,  and  her  tail ;  in  fhort,  fhe  actually 
fcems  to  expire.  However,  from  the  fpoils  of 
the  amphibious  animal,  a  little  winged  infect 
cuts  the  air,  whole  every  part  is  active  to  the 
laft  degree,  and  whofe  whole  ftructure  is  the 
juft  object  of  our  admiration.  Its  little  head  is 
adorned  with  a  plume  cf  feathers,  and  its  whole 
body  inverted  with  fcales  and  hair,  to  fecure 
it  from  any  wet  or  duft.  She  makes  trial  of 
the  activity  of  her  wings,  by  rubbing  them 
either  againft  her  body,  cr  her  broad  fide-bags, 
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which  keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The  fur- 
below, ot  little  border  of  fine  feathers,  which 
graces  her  wings  is  very  curious,  and  ftrikes 
the  eye  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  of  greater  importance  to 
the  gnat,  than  her  trunk,  and  that  weak  im- 
plement may  juftly  be  deemed  one  of  Nature's 
mafter-pieces.  It  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  it  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned  through 
the  beft  microfcope  that  can  be  procured. 
That  part  which  is  at  firft  obvious  to  the  eye, 
is  nothing  but  a  long  fcaly  fheath  under  the 
throat.  At  near  the  diftance  of  two-thirds  of 
it,  there  is  an  aperture,  throjgh  which  the  in- 
fed  darts  out  four  flings,  and  afterwards  re- 
tracts them.  One  of  which,  however  fharp  and 
active  it  may  be,  is  no  more  than  the  cafe  in 
which  the  other  three  lie  concealed,  and  run 
in  a  long  groove.  The  fides  of  thefe  flings 
are  marpened  like  two-edged  fwords  ;  they 
are  likewife  barbed,  and  have  a  vaft  number 
of  cutting  teeth  towards  the  point,  which  turns 
up  like  a  hook,  and  is  fine  beyond  expreflion. 
When  all  thefe  darts  are  fluck  into  the  flefh 
of  animals,  fometimes  one  after  another,  and 
fometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and  humours 
of  the  adjacent  parts  mufl  unavoidably  be  ex- 
travafated  ;  upon  which  a  tumour  muft  confe- 
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quently  enfue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  is  clofed 
up  by  the  compreffion  of  the  external  air. 
When  the  gnat,  by  the  point  of  her  cafe,  which 
fhe  makes  ufe  of  as  a  tongue,  has  tafted  any 
fruit,  flefh,  or  juice,  that  (he  has  found  out; 
if  it  be  a  fluid,  fhe  fucks  it  up,  without  play- 
ing her  darts  into  it;  but  in  cafe  fhe  finds  the 
lead  obftruclion  by  any  flefh  whatever,  fhe  ex- 
erts her  ftrength,  and  pierces  through  it,  if 
poffibly  flie  can.  After  this  fhe  draws  back 
her  flings  into  their  fheath,  which  fhe  applies 
to  the  wound  in  order  to  extract,  as  through  a 
reed,  the  jucies  which  fhe  finds  inclofed.  This 
is  the  implement  with  which  the  gnat  performs 
her  work  in  the  fummer,  for  during  the  winter 
fhe  has  no  manner  of  occafion  for  it.  Then 
fhe  ceafes  to  eat,  and  fpends  all  that  tedious 
feafon  either  in  quarries  or  in  caverns,  which 
fhe  abandons  at  the  return  of  fummer,  and 
flies  about  in  fearch  after  fome  commodious 
ford,  or  ftanding  water,  where  fhe  may  produce 
her  progeny,  which  would  be  foon  warned  a- 
way  and  loft,  by  the  too  rapid  motion  of  any 
running  flream.  The  little  brood  are  fome- 
times  fo  numerous,  that  the  very  water  is  tin- 
ged according  to  the  colour  of  the  fpecies,  as 
green,  if  they  be  green,  and  of  a  fanguine  hue, 
if  they  be  red. 
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Thefe  are  circumftances  fufficiently  extraor- 
dinary in  the  life  of  this  little  animal,  but  it 
offers  fomething  ft  ill  more  curious  in  the  me- 
thod of  its  propagation.  However  fimilar  in- 
fect of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appearance,  yet 
they  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  brought  forth,  for  fome  are  ovi- 
parous, and  are  produced  from  eggs,  fome  are 
viviparous,  and  come  forth  in  their  mod  per- 
fect form;  fome  are  males,  and  unite  with  the 
female;  fome  are  females,  requiring  the  im- 
pregnation, of  the  male;  fome  are  of  neither 
fex,  yet  Hill  produce  young,  without  any  copu- 
lation whatfoever.  This  is  one  of  the  ftrangeft 
difcoveries  in  all  Natural  Hiftory !  A  gnat  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  its  kind,  and  inclofed 
in  ti  glafs  veffel,  with  air  fufficient  to  keep  it 
alive,  mail  produce  young,  which  alfo,  when 
feparated  from  each  other,  (hall  be  the  parents 
of  a  numerous  progeny.  Thus,  down  for  five 
or  fix  generations  do  thefe  extraordinary  animals 
propagate  without  the  ufe  of  copulation,  with- 
out any  congrefs  between  the  male  and  female, 
but  in  the  manner  of  vegetables,  the  young 
burfting  from  the  body  of  their  parents,  without 
any  previous  impregnation.  At  the  fixth  ge- 
neration however,  their  propagation  flops,  the 
gnat  no  longer  produces  its  like,  from  itfelf 
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alone,  but  it  requires  the  accefs  of  the  male  to 
give  it  another  fucceflion  of  fecundity. 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  unean- 
nefs;  it  is  fometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our 
beds  at  night,  and  keeps  off  the  approaches 
offleepby  the  apprehcnfion  it  caufes;  but  it 
is  very  different  in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of 
America,  where  the  waters  ftagnate,  and  the 
climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  produced 
in  multitudes  beyond  expreflion.  The  whole 
air  is  there  filled  with  clouds  of  thofe  famifhed 
infects  and  they  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from 
iix  inhes  long,  to  a  minutenefs  that  even  re- 
quires the  microfcope  to  have  a  diftincl  percep- 
tion of  them.  The  warmth  of  the  midday-fun 
is  too  powerful  for  their  conftitutions ;  but  when 
the  evening  approaches,  neitherart  norflightcan 
Ihield  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  their  at- 
tacks, tho'  millions  are  deftroyed,  ftill  millions 
more  fucceed,  and  produce  unceafing  torment. 
The  native  Indians,  who  anoint  their  bodies 
with  oil,  and  who  have  from  their  infancy  been 
ufed  to  their  depredatons,  find  them  much  lefs 
inconvenient  than  thofe  who  are  newly  ar- 
rived from  Europe;  they  fleep  in  their  cot- 
tages covered  all  over  with  thoufands  of  the 
gnat  kind  upon  their  bodies,  and  yet  do  not 
feems  to  have  their  (lumbers  interrupted  by 
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their  cruel  devourers.  If  a  candle  happens 
to  be  lighted  in  one  of  thofe  places,  a  cloud 
of  infects  at  once  light  upon  the  flame,  and 
extinguim  it;  they  are  therefore  obliged  to 
keep  their  candles  in  glafs  lanthorns ;  a  mi- 
jerable  expedient  to  prevent  an  unceafing 
calamity. 
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CHAP.  L 
Of  Zoophytes  in  General. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  link  in  the 
chain  of  Animated  Nature,  to  a  clafs  of  beings 
fo  confined  in  their  powers,  and  fo  defective  in 
their  formation,  that  fome  hiftorians  have  been 
at  a  lofs  whether  to  confider  them  as  a  fuperior 
rank  of  vegetables,  or  the  humbleft  order  of 
the  animated  tribe.    In  order  therefore  to  give 
them  a  denomination,  agreeable  to  their  exift- 
ence,  they  have  been  called  Zoophytes,  a  name 
implying  vegetable  nature  indued  with  animal 
life;  and  indeed,  in  fome  the  marks  of  the  ani- 
mal are  fo  few,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  their 
place  in  Nature  with  precifion,  or  to  tell  whe, 
ther  it  is  a  plant  or  an  infect  that  is  the  object 
of  our  confederation. 

Should  it  be  a  iked  what  it  is  that  conftitutes 
the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  what  it  is  that  lays  the  line  that  1'eparates 
th^fe  two  great  kingdom*  from  each  other,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  we  mould  find  it 
impoffible,  to  return  an  anfwer.  The  power 
of  motion  cannot  form  this  distinction,  finco 
fome  vegetab]es  are  poffefTed  of  motion,  and 
Vol.  VIII.  M 
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many  animals  are  totally  without  it.  The  fen- 
litive  plant  has  obvioufly  a  greater  variety  of 
motions  than  the  oyfter  or  the  pholas.  The 
animal  that  fills  the  acorn-fhell  is  immoveable* 
and  can  only  clofe  its  lid  to  defend  itfelf  frorri 
external  injury,  while  the  flower,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  fly-trap,  feems  to  clofe  upon  the 
flies  that  light  upon  it  and  that  attempt  to  rifle  it 
of  its  honey.  The  animal  in  this  inftance,  feems 
to  have  fcarce  a  power  of  felf  defence;  the  ve- 
getable not  only  guards  its  pofiefliens,  but  feizes 
upon  the  robber  that  would  venture  to  invade 
them.  In  like  manner,  the  methods  of  propaga- 
tion give  no  fupenority  to  the  lower  rank  of  ani- 
mals. On  the  contrary,  vegetables  are  frequently 
produced  more  conformably  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  creation,  and  though  fome  plants  are  pro- 
duced by  cuttings  from  others,  yet  the  general 
manner  of  propagation  is  from  feeds,  laid  in 
the  womb  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  hatched 
into  the  fimilitude  of  the  parent  plant  or  flower. 
But  a  molt  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have  lately 
been  difcovered,  which  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that,  though  the  original  infect  be  divided  into 
a  thoufand  parts,  each,  however  fmall,  fhall 
be  formed  into  an  animal,  entirely  refembling 
that  which  was  at  firft  divided;  in  this  refpecl. 
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therefore,  certain  races  of  animals  feem  to  fall 
beneath  vegetables,  by  their  more  imperfect 
propagation. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  diftinction  between 
them — or  are  the  orders  fo  intimately  blended 
as  that  it  is  impoffible  to  mark  the  bounuaries 
of  each?  To  me  it  would  feem,  that  all  animals 
are  pofTefled  of  one  power,  of  which  vegetables 
are  totally  deficient;  I  mean  either  the  actual 
ability,  or  an  aukward  attempt  at  feif-prefer- 
vation.  However  vegetables  may  feem  ponef- 
fed  of  this  important  quality,  yet  it  is  with 
them  but  a  mechanical  impulfe,  refembling  the 
railing  one  end  of  the  lever,  when  you  deprefs 
the  other;  the  fenfitive  plant  contracts  and 
hangs  its  leaves  indeed,  when  touched,  but  this 
motion  no  way  contributes  to  its  fafety  ;  the  fly- 
trap flower  acts  entirely  in  the  fame  manner; 
and  though  it  feems  to  feize  the  little  animal, 
that  comes  to  annoy  it,  yet,  in  reality,  only 
clofes  mechanically  upon  it,  and  this  inclofure 
neither  contributes  to  its  prefervation  nor  its 
defence.  But  it  is  very  different  with  infe&s, 
even  of  the  lowed  order;  the  earth-worm  not 
only  contracts,  but  hides  itfelf  in  the  earth, 
and  efcapes  with  fome  fhare  of  fwiftnefs  fr  >m 
its  purfuers.  The  polypus  hides  its  horns; 
the  ftar-fllh  contracts  its  arms,  upon  the  ap~ 
M  2 
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pearance  even  of  diftant  dangers;  they  not 
only  hunt  for  their  food,  but  provide  for  their 
fafety,  and  however  imperfectly  they  may  be 
formed,  yet  ft  ill  they  are  in  reality,  placed 
many  degrees  above  the  higheft  vegetable  of 
the  earth,  and  are  poffeffed  of  many  animal 
functions,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  more  elabo- 
rately formed. 

But  though  thefe  be  fuperior  to  plants,  they 
are  very  far  beneath  their  animated  fellows  of 
cxiftence.  In  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  we  may 
place  all  thofe  animals,  which  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  or  in  other  words  which; 
if  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part 
in  time,  becomes  a  feparate  and  perfect  ani- 
mal ;  the  head  fhoots  forth  a  tail,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  tail  produces  a  head;  fome  of 
thefe  will  bear  dividing  but  into  two  parts? 
fuch  is  the  earth-worm;  fome  may  be  divided 
into  more  than  two,  and  of  this  kind  are 
many  of  the  ftar-filh ;  others  ftill  may  be  cut 
into  a  thoufand  parts,  each  becoming  a  per- 
fect animal;  they  may  be  turned  infide  out, 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  they  maybe  mould- 
ed into  all  manner  of  fhapes,  yet  ftill  their 
vivacious  principle  remains,  ftill  every  ftngle 
part  becomes  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  after  a 
few  days  exiftence,  exhibits  ail  the  arts  and  in- 
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duftry  of  its  contemptible  parent !  We  mall, 
therefore,  divide  zoophytes  according  to  their 
feveral  degrees  of  perfection,  namely,  into 
worms,  ftar-filh,  and  polypi ;  contenting  our- 
felves  with  a  Ihort  review  of  thofe  naufeous  and 
defpicable  creatures,  that  excite  our  curiolity 
chierly  by  their  imperfections  ;  it  muft  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  much  has  of  late  been 
written  on  this  part  of  natural  hiftory.  A  new 
mode  of  animal  production,  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  not  only  the  curiofity,  but  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  every  philofopher  ;  many  found 
their  favourite  fyftems  totally  overthrown  by 
the  difcovery,  and  it  was  not  without  a  wordy 
Itruggle,  that  they  gave  up  what  had  formerly 
been  their  pleafure  and  their  pride.  At  laftS 
however,  conviction  became  too  ftrong  for  argu- 
ment, and  a  queftion,  which  owed  its  general 
fpread  rather  to  its  novelty,  than  to  its  impor- 
tance, was  given,  up  in  favour  of  the  new  dif- 
covery. 
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CHAR  II. 

Of  Worms. 

*XtIE  firft  in  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  are  ani- 
mals of  the  worm  kind,  which  being  entirely 
deftitute  of  feet,  trail  themfelves  along  upon 
the  ground,  and  find  themfelves  a  retreat  ,  un- 
der the  earth,  or  in  the  water.  As  thefe,  like 
ferpents,  having  a  creeping  motion,  fo  both,  in 
general,  go  under  the  common  appellation  of 
reptiles ;  a  loathfome,  noxious,  malignant  tribe, 
to  which  man  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  religion, 
has  the  ftrongeft  antipathy.  But  though  worms, 
as  well  as  ferpents,  are  moftly  without  feet,  and 
have  been  doomed  to  creep  along  the  earth 
on  their  bellies,  yet  their  motions  are  very 
different.  The  ferpent,  as  has  been  faid  be- 
fore, having  a  back  bone,  which  it  is  incapable 
of  contracting,  bends  its  body  into  the  form  of 
a  bow,  and  then  moots  forward  from  the  tail ; 
but  it  is  very  different  with  the  worm,  which 
has  a  power  of  contracting  or  lengthening  itielf 
at  will.  There  is  a  fpiral  mufcle,  that  runs 
round  its  whole  body,  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
fomewhat  refembling  a  wire  wound  round  a 
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walking-cane,  which,  when  flipped  off,  and  one 
end  extended  and  held  faft,  will  bring  the  other 
nearer  to  ;  in  this  manner  the  earth-worm, 
having  fhot  out,  or  extended  its  body,  takes 
hold  by  the  (lime  of  the  fore  part  of  its  body, 
and  fo  contracts  and  brings  forward  the  hinder 
part ;  in  this  manner  it  moves  onward,  not 
without  great  effort,  but  the  occafions  for  its 
progreflive  motion  are  few. 

As  it  is  defigned  for  living  under  the  earth, 
and  leading  a  life  of  obfcurity,  fo  it  feems  toler- 
ably adapted  to  its  iituation.  Its  body  is  armed 
with  fmall  ftiff  fharp  burrs  or  prickles,  which 
it  can  ered  or  deprefs  at  pleafure  ;  under  the 
(kin  there  lies  a  fli my  juice,  to  be  ejected  as  occa- 
lion  requires,  at  certain  perforations,  between 
the  rings  of  the  mufcles,  to  lubricate  its,  body, 
and  faciliate  its  paffage  into  the  earth.  Like 
moft  other  infects,  it  hath  breathing-holes  along 
the  back,  adjoining  each  ring  ;  but  it  is  with- 
out bones,  without  eyes,  without  ears,  and, 
properly,  without  feet.  It  has  a  mouth,  and 
alfo  an  alimentary  canal,  which  runs  along  ta 
the  very  point  of  the  tail.  In  fome  worms,  how- 
ever, particularly  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animals,  this  canal  opens  towards  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
tail.  The  inteftines  of  the  earth-worm,  are  al- 
M4 
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ways  found  filled  with  a  very  fine  earth,  which 
'eems  to  be  the  only  nourifhment  thefe  animals 
are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  animal  is  entirely  without  brain,  but 
near  the  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is  feen 
to  beat  with  a  very  diftindt  motion,  and  round 
it  are  the  fpermatic  veffels,  forming  a  number 
cf  little  globules,  containing  a  milky  fluid, 
which  have  an  opening  into  the  belly,  not  far 
from  the  head  :  they  are  alfo  often  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  eggs,  which  are  laid  in 
the  earth,  and  are  hatched  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  into  life,  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
their  fituation  ;  like  fnails,  all  t,hefe  animals 
unite  in  themfelves,  both  fexes  at  once ;  the 
reptile  that  impregnates,  being  impregnated  in 
turn :  few  that  walk  out,  but  mutt  have  ob- 
ferved  them,  with  their  heads  laid  againft  each 
other,  and  fo'ftrongly  attached,  that  they  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  trod  upon. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  as  has  been  faid,  are 
hatched  into  maturity,  the  young  ones  come 
forth  very  fmall,  but  perfectly  formed,  and  fuf- 
fer  no  change  during  their  exiftence  :  how  long 
their  life  continues  is  not  well  known,  but  it 
certainly  holds  for  more  than  two  or  three 
feafons.    During  the  winter,  they  bury  them- 
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felves  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  feem,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  {hare  the  general  torpidity  of  the 
infect  tribe.  In  fpring,  they  revive  with  the 
reft  of  Nature,  and  on  thofe  occafions,  a  moift 
or  dewy  evening  brings  them  forth  from  their 
retreats,  for  the  univerfal  purpofe  of  continu- 
ing their  kind.  They  chiefly  live  in  a  light, 
rich,  and  fertile  foil,  moiftened  by  dews  or  ac- 
cidental fhowers,  but  avoid  thofe  places  where 
the  water  is  apt  to  lie  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  or  where  the  clay  is  too  ftiff  for  their 
eafy  progreflion  under  ground. 

Helplefs  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  feem 
very  vigilant  in  avoiding  thofe  animals  that 
chiefly  make  them  their  prey  ;  in  particular, 
the  mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  them  be- 
neath the  furface,  and  who  feldom  ventures, 
.from  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  into  the  open 
air  ;  him  they  they  avoid,  by  darting  up  from 
the  earth,  the  inftant  they  feel  the  ground 
move  ;  and  fifhermen,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  this,  take  them  in  what  numbers  they 
chufe,  by  ftirring  the  earth  where  they  expect 
to  find  them.  They  are  alfo  driven  from  their 
retreats  under  ground,  by  pouring  bitter  or 
acrid  water  thereon,  fuch  as  that  water  in  which 
green  walnuts  have  been  fteeped,  or  a  lye  made 
of  pot-a(hes. 
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Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  reptiles,  which,  as  it  fhould  feem,  degrades 
them  no  way  beneath  the  rank  of  other  animals 
of  the  infect  creation  ;  but  we  now  come  to  a 
part  of  their  hiftory,  which  proves  the  imper- 
fection of  their  organs,  from  the  eafinefs  with 
which  thefe  little  machines  may  be  damaged 
and  repaired  again.    It  is  well  known  in  me- 
chanics, that  the  finerl  and  moll  complicated 
inftruments  are  the  moft  eafily  put  out  of  order, 
and  the  moft  difficultly  fet  right;  the  fame  alfo 
obtains  in  the  animal  machine.    Man,  the  moft 
complicated  machine  of  all  others,  whofe  nerves 
are  more  numerous,  and  powers  of  action  more 
various,  is  moft  eafily  deftroyed  :  he  is  feen  to 
die  under  wounds  which  a  quadru.-ede  or  a  bird 
could  eafily  furtive ;  and  as  we  ddcend  gradu- 
ally to  the  lower  ranks,  the  ruder  the  compofi- 
fion,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  difarrange  it. 
Some  animals  live  without  their  limbb,  and  of- 
ten are  feen  to  reproduce  them  ;  fome  are  leen 
to  live  without  their  brain  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether ;   caterpillars  continue  to  increafe  and 
grow  large,  though  all  their  nobler  organs  are 
entirely  deftroyed  within  ;  fome  animals  con- 
tinue to  exift,  though  cut  in  two,  their  nob^r 
parts  preferving  life,  while  the  others  perifh 
that  were  cut  away  \  but  the  earth  worm,  and 
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all  the  zoophyte  tribe,  continue  to  live  in  fe- 
parate  parts,  and  one  animal,  by  the  means  of 
cutting,  is  divided  into  two  diftind:  exiftences, 
fometimes  into  a  thoufand  ! 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  Natural  Hi- 
ftory  more  aftonifhing  than  this,  that  man,  at 
pleafure,  mould  have  a  kind  of  creative  power, 
and  out  of  one  life  make  two,  each  completely 
formed,  with  all  its  apparatus  and  functions, 
each  with  its  perceptions,  and  powers  of  mo- 
tion and  felf- prefer vation,  each  as  complete  in 
all  refpects  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
*xiftence,  and  equally  enjoying  the  humble 
gratifications  of  its  nature. 

When  Des  Cartes  firft  ftarted  the  opinion, 
that  brutes  were  machines,  the  difcovery  of 
this  furprifing  propagation  was  unknown,  which 
might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  ftrengthened  his 
fanciful  theory.  What  is  life,  in  brutes,  he 
might  have  faid,  or  where  does  it  refide  ?  In 
fome  we  find  it  fo  diffufed,  that  every  part 
feems  to  maintain  a  vivacious  principle,  and 
the  fame  animal  appears  poffefTed  of  a  thoufand 
diftinct  irrational  fouls  at  the  fame  time.  But 
let  us  not,  he  would  fay,  give  fo  noble  a  name 
to  fuch  contemptible  powers,  but  rank  the 
vivifying  principle  in  thefe  with  the  fap  that 
rifes  in  vegetables,  or  the  moifture  that  con- 
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tra&s  a  cord,  or  the  heat  that  puts  water  into 
motion  !  Nothing,  in  fact,  defjrves  the  name 
of  foul,  but  that  which  reafons,  that  which 
understands,  and  by  knowing  God,  receives 
the  mark  of  its  currency,  and  is  minted  with 
the  impreflion  of  its  great  Creator  I 

Such  might  have  been  the  fpeculations  of  this 
philofopher:  However  to  leave  theory,  it  wiil  be 
fufficient  to  fay  that  we  owe  the  fir  ft  difcovery 
of  this  power  of  reproduction  in  animals  to  Mr. 
Trembley,  who  firft  obferved  it  in  the  polypus, 
and  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  others  found  it 
•taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  the  lea-worm, 
and  feveral  other  ill-formed  animals  of  a  like 
kind,  which  were  fufceptible  of  this  new  mode 
of  propagation.   This  laft  philofopher,  has  tried 
feveral  experiments  upon  the  earth-worm,  many 
of  which  fucceeded  according  to  his  expecta- 
tion ;  every  earth-worm,  however,  did  not  re- 
tain the  vivacious  principle  with  the  fame  ob- 
ftinacy  ;  fome,  when  cut  in  two,  were  entirely 
deftroyed  ;  others  furvived  only  in  the  nobler 
part;  and  while  the  head  was  living  the  tail 
entirely  perihhed,  and  a  new  one  was  feen  to. 
burgeon  from  the  extremity.  But  what  was  moft 
furprifing  of  all,  in  fome,  particularly  in  the 
fmall  red-headed  earth-worm,   both  extremi- 
ties furvived  the  operation  \  the  head  produced 
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a  tail  with  the  anus,  the  inteftines,  the  annular 
mufcles,  and  the  prickly  beards ;  the  tail  part, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  feen  to  (hoot  forth  the 
nobler  organs,  and  in  lefs  than  the  fpace  of 
three  months  lent  forth  a  head,  heart,  with  all 
the  apparatus  and  inftruments  of  generation. 
This  part,  as  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  was  pro- 
duced much  more  flowly  than  the  former,  a 
new  head  taking  above  three  or  four  months 
for  its  completion,  a  new  tail  being  (hot  forth 
in  lefs  than  as  many  weeks.  Thus  two  animals, 
by  difleclion,  were  made  out  of  one,  each  with 
their  feparate  appetites,  each  endued  with  life 
and  motion,  and  f  emingly  as  perfect  as  that 
fingle  animal  from  whence  they  derived  their 
origin. 

What  was  performed  upon  the  earth-worm^ 
was  found  to  obtain  alfo  in  many  other  of  the 
vermicular  fpecies.  The  fea-worm,  the  white 
water-worm,  and  many  of  thofe  little  worms 
with  feelers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  dirty 
ditches;  in  all  thefe  the  nobler  organs  are  of 
fuch  little  ufe,  that  if  taken  away,  the  animal 
does  not  feem  to  feel  the  want  of  them  ;  it 
lives  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  every  part,  and  by 
a  ftrange  paradox  in  Nature,  the  moll  ufelefs 
and  contemptible  life  is  of  all  others  the  mod 
difficult  to  deftroy. 
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CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  Star-Fish. 

The  nzxt  order  of  zoophytes  is  that  of  the 
ftar-fifh,  a  numerous  tribe,  fhapelefs  and  de- 
formed, alfuming  at  different  times  different  ap- 
pearances. The  fame  animal  that  now  appears 
round  like  a  ball,  fhortly  after  flattens  as  thin 
as  a  plate.  All  of  this  kind  are  formed  of  a 
femi-tranfparent  gelatinous  fubftance,  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  and,  to  an  inattentive 
fpeciator,  often  appear  like  a  lump  of  inani- 
mate jelly,  floating  at  random  upon  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  or  thrown  by  chance  on  lhore  at 
the  departure  of  the  tide.  But  upon  a  more 
minute  infptcrion,  they  will  be  found  poffeffed 
of  life  and  motion  \  they  will  be  found  to  moot 
forth  their  arms  in  every  direction,  in  order  to 
feize  upon  fuch  in  feels  as  are  near,  and  to  de- 
vour them  with  great  rapaciry.  Worms,  the 
ipawn  of  fifh,  and  even  mufcles  themfelves, 
with  their  hard  refilling  fliell,  have  been  found 
in  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  voracious  animals;  and 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  though  the  iub- 
ftance  of  their  own  bodies  be  almoft  as  loft  as 
water,  yet  they  are  no  way  injured  by  fwallow- 
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ing  thefe  (hells,  which  are  almoft  of  a  ftony 
hardnefs.  They  increafe  in  fize  as  all  other 
animals  do.  In  fummer,  when  the  water  of 
the  fea  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they 
float  upon  the  furface,  and  in  the  dark  they 
fend  forth  a  kind  of  , mining  light  refembling 
that  of  phofphorus.  Some  have  given  thefe 
animals  the  name  of  fea-nettles,  becaufe  they 
burn  the  hands  of  thofe  that  touch  them,  as 
nettles  are  found  to  do.  They  are  often  feen 
fattened  to  the  rocks,  and  to  the  larger!  fea-ihells, 
as  if  to  derive  their  nourifliment  from  them. 
If  they  be  taken  and  put  into  fpint  of  wine, 
they  will  continue  for  many  years  entire,  but 
if  they  be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they 
are  in  lefs  than  four  and  twenty  hours  melted 
down  into  limpid  and  offenfive  water. 

In  all  of  this  fpecies,  none  are  found  to  pcf- 
fefs  a  vent  for  their  excrements,  but  the  fame 
pafTage  by  which  they  devour  their  food,  ferves 
for  the  ejection  of  their  faeces.  Thefe  animals 
as  was  faid,  take  fuch.  a  variety  of  figures,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  defcribe  them  under  one  deter- 
minate fnape;  but  in  general,  their  bodies  re- 
ferable a  truncated  cone,  whofe  bafe  is  applied 
to  -the  rock  to  which  they  are  found  ufually 
attached.  Tho'  generally  tranfparent,  yet  they 
are  found  of  different  colours,  fome  inclining  to 
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green,  fome  to  red,  fome  to  white,  and  fome 
to  brown.    In  fome,  their  colours  appear  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  furface,  in  fome,  they 
are  often  ftreaked,  and  in  others  often  fpotted. 
They  are  pofleft  of  a  very  flow  progreflive  mo- 
tion, and  in  fine  weather,  they  are  continually 
ilen,  ftretching  out -and  fifliing  for  their  prey* 
Many  of  them  are  pofleft  of  a  number  of  long 
flender  filaments,  in  which  they  entangle  any 
fmall  animals  they  happen  to  approach,  and 
thus  draw  them  into  their  enormous  ftomachs* 
which  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  their  bodies. 
The  harder  (hells  continue  for  fome  weeks  in- 
digelted,  but  at  length,  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  maceration  in  the  ftomach,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  animal  itfelf.  The 
indigeftible  parts,  are  returned  by  the  fame 
aperture  by  which  they  were  fwallowed,  and 
then  the  ftar  fifli  begins  to  fifli  for  more. 
Thefe  alfo  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  every 
part  will  furvive  the  operation  ;  each  becom- 
ing a  perfecl  animal,  endued  with  its  natural 
rapacity.    Of  this  tribe,  the  number  is  vari- 
ous, and  the  defcription  of  each  would  be 
tedious  an4  unintlructing  ;  the  manners  and 
naure  of  all,  are  nearly  as  defcribed  ;   but  I 
will  juft  make  mention  of  one  creature,  whiclr 
though  not  properly  belonging  to  this  clafs, 
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yet  is  fo  nearly  related,  that  the  palling  1%  in 
lilence  would  be  an  unpardonable  omiflion. 

Of  all  other  animals,  the  cuttle-fifh,  tho'  in 
fome  refpecc  fuperior  to  this  tribe,  pofieffes 
qualities  the  molt  extraordinary.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  covered  with  a  very  thin  fkin> 
and  its  fleih  compofed  of  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 
which  however  within-fide  is  ftrengthened  by 
a  ftrong  bone>  of  which  fuch  great  ufe  is  made 
by  the  goldfmiths.  It  is  pofTefied  of  eight 
arms,  which  it  extends,  and  which  are  proba. 
bly  of  fervice  to  it  in  riming  for  its  prey;  while 
in  life,  it  is  capable  of  lengthening  or  contract- 
ing thefe  at  pleafure  ;  but  when  dead  they  con- 
tract and  lofe  their  rigidity.  They  feed  upon 
fmall  filh,  which  they  feize  with  their  arms; 
and  they  are  bred  from  eggs,  which  are  laid 
upon  the  weeds  along  the  fea-fhore. 

The  cuttle-fifh  is  found  along  many  of  the 
coafts  of  Europe,  but  are  not  eafily  caught, 
from  a  contrivance  with  which  they  are  furnifh- 
ed  by  Nature  ;  this  is  a  black  fubftance,  of  the 
colour  of  ink,  which  is  contained  in  a  bladder 
generally  on  the  left-fide  of  the  belly,  and  which 
is  ejeded  in  the  manner  of  an  excrement  from 
the  anus.  Whenever  therefore  this  fifh  is  pur- 
fued,  and  when  it  finds  a  difficulty  of  efcaping' 
it  fpurts  forth  a  great  quantity  of  this  black 
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liquor,  by  which  the  waters  are  totally  darken- 
ed, and  then  it  efcapes,  by  lying  clofe  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  manner  the  creature  finds  its 
fafety,  and  men  find  ample  caufe  for  admira- 
tion, from  the  great  variety  of  fl  ratagems  with 
which  creatures  are  endued  for  their  peculiar 
prefervation. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Polypus. 

Those  animals  which  we  have  defcribed  in 
the  laft  chapter,  are  varioufly  denominated. 
They  have  been  called  the  Star-fifh,  Sea-net- 
tles, and  Sea-polypi.  This  laft  name  has  been 
peculiarly  afcribed  to  them  by  the  ancients, 
becaufe  of  the  number  of  feelers  or  feet  of 
which  they  are  all  pofleft,  and  with  which  they 
have  a  flow  progreffive  motion ;  but  the  mo- 
derns have  given  the  name  of  Polypus,  to  a 
reptile  that  lives  in  frefn  water,  by  no  means 
fo  large  or  obfervable.  Thefe  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  attached  to  the  un- 
der furface  of  the  broad-leafed  plants  that  grow 
and  fwim  on  the  waters.  The  fame  difference 
holds  between  thefe  and  the  fea-water  polypus, 
as  between  all  the  productions  of  the  fea,  and 
of  the  land  and  the  ocean.  The  marine  vege- 
tables and  animals  grow  to  a  monftrous  fize. 
The  eel,  the  pike,  or  the  bream  of  frefh-waters, 
is  but  fmall ;  but  in  the  fea  they  grow  to  an 
enormous  magnitude.  The  herbs  of  the  field 
are  at  mod  but  a  few  feet  high  ;  thofe  of  the 
fea  often  fhoot  forth  a  (talk  of  an  hundred.  It 
N  2 
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is  fo  between  the  polypi  of  both  elements. 
Thofe  of  the  fea  are  found  from  two  feet  in 
Jength  to  three  or  four,  and  Pliny  has  even  de_ 
lcribed  one,  the  arms  of  which  were  no  lefs  than 
thirty  feet  long.  Thofe  in  frefh  waters,  however? 
are  comparatively  minute,  at  their  utmoft  fize, 
feldom  above  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and 
when  gathered  up  into  their  ufual  form,  not 
above  a  third  even  of  thofe  dimenfions. 

It  was  upon  thefe  minute  animals,  that  the 
power  of  diiYection  was  firft  tried  in  multiply- 
ing their  numbers.  They  had  been  long  con- 
fidered  as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  obfer- 
vers,  and  were  configned  to  that  neglecl  in  which 
thouiands  of  minute  fpecies  of  infe&s  remain 
to  this  very  day.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Reau- 
mur obferved,  claiTed,  and  named  them.  By 
contemplating  their  motions,  he  was  enabled  di- 
fti  nelly  to  pronounce  ontheirbeingof  theanimal, 
and  not  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  he  call- 
ed them  Polypi,  from  their  great  refemblance 
to  thofe  larger  ones  that  were  found  in  the 
ocean.  Still,  however,  their  properties  were 
neglected,  and  their  hiftory  unknown. 

Mr.  Trembley  was  the  perfon  to  whom  we 
owe  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  amazing  properties 
ajid  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  creature  :  He 
diviuea  this  clafs  of  animals  into  four  different. 
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kinds  ;  into  thofe  inclining  to  green,  thofe  of 
i  tyown lib'  caft,  thofe  of  flefh-colour,  thofe 
which  he  calls  the  polype  de  panache.  The 
differences  of  ftructure  in  thefe,  as  alfo  of  co- 
lour, are  obfervable  enough  ;  but  the  manner 
of  their  fubfifting,  of  feizing  their  prey,  and 
of  their  propagation,  is  pretty  nearly  the  fame 
in  all. 

Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  wet  ditch,  when  the  water  is  ftagnant, 
and  the  fun  has  been  powerful,  may  remember 
to  have  feen  many  little  tranfparent  lumps  of 
jelly,  about  the  (ize  of  a  pea,  and  flatted  on 
one  fide ;  fuch  alfo  as  have  examined  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  broad-leafed  weeds  that  grow  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  muft  have  obferved 
them  ftudded  with  a  number  of  thefe  little  jelly- 
like fubftances,  which  were  probably  then  dif- 
regarded,  becaufe  their  nature  and  hiftory  was 
unknown.  Thefe  little  fubftances,  however,  were 
no  other  than  living  polypi  gathered  up  into  a 
quiefcent  ftate  and  feemingly  inanimate,  becaufe 
either  difturbed,  or  not  excited  by  the  calls  of 
appetite  to  aclion.  When  they  are  feen  exert- 
ing themfelves  -they  put  on  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  when  at  reft  ;  to  conceive 
a  juft  idea  of  their  figure,  we  may  fuppofe  the 
ringer  of  a  glove  cut  off  at  the  bottom;  we  may 
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fuppofe  alfo  feveral  threads  or  horns  plant* 
ed  round  the  edge  like  a  fringe.  The  hollow 
of  this  finger  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ftomach 
of  the  animal,  the  threads  ifiuing  forth  from  the 
edges  may  be  confidered  as  the  arms  or  feelers, 
with  which  it  hunts  for  its  prey.  The  animal, 
at  its  greateft  extent,  is  feldom  feen  above  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  but  it  is  much  fhorterwhep  it  is 
contracted"  and  at  reft  ;  it  is  furnifhed  neither 
with  m  nicies  nor  rings,  and  its  manner  of  length- 
ening or  contracting  itfelf,  more  refembles  that 
of  the  fnail,  than  worms,  or  any  other  infect. 
The  polypus  contracts  itfelf  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  touched,  or  as  the  water 
is  agitated  in  which  they  are  feen.  Warmth  ani- 
mates them,  and  cold  benumbs  them  ;  but  it 
requires  a  degree  of  cold  approaching  conge- 
lation before  they  are  reduced  to  perfect  in- 
activity ;  thofe  of  an  inch  have  generally  their 
arms  double,  often  thrice  as  long  as  their  bo- 
dies. The  arms,  where  the  animal  is  notdifturb- 
ed,  and  the  feafon  not  unfavourable,  are  thrown 
about  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  feize  and 
entangle  its  little  prey;  fometimes  three  or  four 
of  the  arms  are  thus  employed,  while  the  reft 
are  contracted  like  the  horns  of  a  fnail,  within 
the  animal's  body.  It  feems  capable  of  giving 
what  length  it  pleafes  to  thefe  arms  \  it  con- 
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drafts  and  extends  them  at  pleafure,  and 
ftretches  them  only  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
motenefs  of  the  object  it  would  feize. 

Thefe  animals  have  a  progreffive  motion, 
which  is  performed  by  that  power  they  have  of 
lengthening  and  contracting  themfelves  at  plea- 
fure ;  they  go  from  one  part  of  the  bottom  to 
another  ;  they  mount  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  and  climb  up  the  fide  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  are  often  feen  to  come  to  the  turface  of 
the  water,  where  they  fufpend  themfelves  by 
their  lower  end.  As  they  advance  but  very 
flowly,  they  employ  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
every  a&ion,  and  bind  themfelves  very  ftrongly 
to  whatever  body  they  chance  to  move  upon  as 
they  proceed  ;  their  adhefion  is  voluntary,  and 
is  probably  performed  in  the  manner  of  a  cup- 
ping-glafs  applied  to  the  bodyl 

All  animajs  of  this  kind  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  turn  towards  the  light,  and  this 
naturally  might  induce  an  inquirer  to  look  for 
their  eyes  ;  but  however  carefully  this  fearch 
has  been  purlued,  and  however  excellent  the 
microfcope  with  which  every  part  was  examined, 
yet  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  this  organ  was 
found  over  the  whole  body ;  and  it  is  mod 
probable  that,  like  feveral  other  infects  which 
hunt  their  prey  by  their  feeling,  thefe  creatures 
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are  unfurnifhed  with  advantages  which  woulu 
be  totally  ufelefs  for  their  iupport. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arms,  as  we  faid  before, 
the  mouth  is  placed,  which  the  animal  can  open 
and  fliut  at  pleafure,  and  this  ferves  at  once  as 
a  paflage  for  food,  and  an  opening  for  it  after 
digeftion.  The  inward  part  of  the  animal's 
body  feems  to  be  one  great  ftomach,  which  is 
open  at  both  ends  ;  but  the  purpofes  which  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  ferves  are  hitherto  un- 
known, but  certainly  not  for  excluding  their 
excrements,  for  thofe  are  ejected  at  the  aperture 
by  which  they  are  taken  in.  If  the  furface  of 
the  body  of  this  little  creature  be  examined  with 
a  microfcope,  it  will  be  found  ftudded  with  a 
number  of  warts,  as  alfo  the  arms,  efpecially 
when  they  are  contracted  ;  and  thefe  tubercles, 
as  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  anfwer  a  very  im- 
portant purpofe. 

If  we  examine  their  way  of  living,  we  fhall 
find  thefe  infects  chiefly  fublifting  upon  others, 
much  lefs  than  themielves,  particularly  a  kind 
of  millepedes  that  live  in  the  water,  and  a  very 
fmall  red  worm,  which  they  feize  with  great 
avidity.  •  In  fhort,  no  iniect  whatfoever,  lefs 
than  themfelves,  (eems  to  come  amifs  to  them; 
their  arms,  as  was  obferved  before,  ferve  them 
as  a  net  would  a  fimerman,  or  perhaps  more 
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exactly  ipeaking,  as  a  lime- twig  does  a  fowler. 
Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  which  the  ani- 
mal effects  by  its  feeling,  it  is  fufficient  to  touch 
the  object  it  would  feize  upon  and  it  is  fattened, 
without  a  power  of  efcaping.  The  inftant  one  of 
this  in  feet's  long  arms  is  laid  upon  a  millepede, 
the  little  infect  (ticks  without  a  pollibility  of  re- 
treating. The  greater  the  dift ance  at  which  it  i? 
touched,  the  greater  is  the  eafe  with  which  the 
polypus  brings  the  prey  to  its  mouth.  If  the  lit- 
tle object  be  near,  tho'  irretrievably  caught,  it  is 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  brought 
to  the  mouth  and  fwallowed.  When  the  polypus 
is  unfupplied  with  prey,  it  teftifies  its  hunger 
by  opening  its  mouth  ;  the  aperture,  however, 
is  fo  fmall  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  perceived  ; 
but  when,  with  any  of  its  long  arms,  it  has  feized 
upon  its  prey,  it  then  opens  the  mouth  diftinct- 
ly  enough,  and  this  opening  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  animal  which  it  would 
(wallow  ;  the  lips  dilate  infenfibly  by  fmall 
degrees,  and  adjuft  themfelves  preciiely  to 
the  figure  of  their  prey.  Mr.  Tremblev,  who 
took  a  pleafure  in  feeding  this  ufelefs  brood, 
found  that  they  could  devour  aliments  of  every 
kind,  fifh  and  fiefh,  as  well  as  infects  ;  but  he 
owns  they  did  not  thrive  fo  well  upon  beef  and 
veal,  as  upon  the  little  worms  of  their  own 
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providing.  When  he  gave  one  of  thefe  fa- 
mimed  reptiles  any  fubftance  which  was  im- 
proper to  ferve  for  aliment,  at  firft  it  feized 
the  prey  with  avidity,  but  after  keeping  it 
fome  time  entangled  near  the  mouth,  dropt 
it  again  with  diftinguifhing  nicety. 

When  feveral  polypi  happen  to  fall  upon  the 
fame  worm,  they  difpute  their  common  prey 
with  each  other.  Two  of  them  are  often  feen 
feizing  the  fame  worm  at  different  ends,  and 
dragging  it  at  oppofite  directions  with  great 
force.  It  often  happens,  that  while  one  is 
fwallowing  its  refpe&ive  end,  the  other  is  alfo 
employed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  thus  they 
continue  fwallowing  each  his  part,  until  their 
mouths  meet  together ;  they  then  reft,  each 
for  fome  time  in  this  fituation,  till  the  worm 
breaks  between  them,  and  each  goes  off  with 
his  mare  ;  but  it  often  happens,  that  a  feem- 
ingly  more  dangerous  combat  enfues,  when  the 
mouths  of  both  are  thus  joined  upon  one  com- 
mon prey  together  :  the  largeft  polypus  then 
gapes  and  fwallows  his  antagonift  ;  but  what 
is  very  wonderful,  the  animal  thus  fwallowed 
feems  to  be  rather  a  gainer  by  the  misfortune. 
After  it  has  lain  in  the  conqueror's  body  for 
about  an  hour,  it  iffiies  unhurt,  and  often  in 
pofieffion  of  the  prey  which  had  been  the  ori- 
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ginal  caufe  of  contention  ;  how  happy  would 
it  be  for  men,  if  they,had  as  little  to  fear  from 
each  other ! 

Thefe  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole 
ye.  r,  except  when  the  cold  approaches  to 
congelation  ;  and  then,  like  moil  others  of 
the  infect  tribe,  they  feel  the  general  torpor 
of  Nature,  and  all  their  faculties  are  for  two  or 
three  months  fufpended  ;  but  if  they  abftain  at 
one  time,  they  are  equally  voracious  at  another^ 
and  like  fnakes,  ants,  and  other  animals  that 
are  torpid  in  winter,  the  meal  of  one  day  fuf- 
fices  them  for  feveral  months  together.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  they  devour  more  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  fize,  and  their  growth  is 
quick  exactly  as  they  are  fed  ;  fuch  as  are  the 
bed  fupplied,  fooneft  acquire  the  largeftfize,  but 
they  diminifh  alfo  in  their  growth  with  the 
fame  facility,  if  their  food  be  taken  away. 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  properties  of  thefe 
little  animals,  but  the'moft  wonderful  ftill  re- 
main behind  :  Their  manner  of  propagation,  or 
rather  multiplication,  has  for  fome  years  been 
the  aftoniihmcnr  of  all  the  learned  of  Europe. 
They  are  producer!  in  as  great  a  variety  of  man- 
ners as  every  fpecies  of  vegetable.  Some  polypi 
are  propagated  from  eggs,  as  plants  are  from 
their  feed  ;  fome  are  produced  by  buds  hTuing 
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from  their  bodies,  as  plants  are  produced  by  ino- 
culation, while  all  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings^ 
and  this  to  a  degree  of  minutenefs  that  exceeds 
even  philofophical  perfeverance. 

With  refpect  to  fuch  of  this  kind  as  are 
hatched  from  the  egg  little  curious  can  be 
added,  as  it  is  a  method  of  propagation  fo  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes  of  Infect  Nature ;  but  with 
regard  to  fuch  as  are  produced  like  buds  from 
their  parent  ftem,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  ori- 
ginal root,  their  hiftory  requires  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation.  If  a  polypus  be  carefully 
obferved  in  fummer,  when  thefe  animals  are 
chiefly  active,  and  more  particularly  prepared 
for  propagation  it  will  be  found  to  burgeon 
forth  from  different  parts  of  its  body  feveral 
tubercules  or  little  knobs,  which  grow  larger 
and  larger  every  day ;  after  two  or  three  days 
infpection,  what  at  firft  appeared  but  a  frnall 
excrefcence  takes  the  figure  of  a  fmall  animal, 
entirely  refembling  its  parent,  furniflied  with 
feelers,  a  mouth,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
feizing  and  digefling  its  prey.  This  little  crea- 
ture every  day  becomes  larger,  like  the  parent, 
to  which  it  continues  attached;  it  fpreads  its 
arms  to  feize  upon  whatever  infect  is  proper 
for   aliment,   and   devours  it   for  its  own 
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particular  benefit;  thus  it  is  poiTeffed  of  two 
fources  of  nourifhment,  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  parent  by  the  tail,  and  that  which  it 
receives  from  its  own  induftry  by  the  month. 
The  food  which  thefe  animals  receive  often 
tinctures  the  whole  body,  and  upon  this  occa- 
iion  the  parent  is  often  *feen  communicating  a 
part  of  its  own  fluids  to  that  of  its  progeny 
that  grows  upon  it;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  never  receives  any  tincture,  from  any  fub- 
ftance  that  is  caught  and  fw allowed  by  its 
young.  If  the  parent  fwallows  a  red  worm, 
which  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its  fluids,  the 
young  one  partakes  of  the  parental  colour;  but 
if  the  latter  mould  feize  upon  the  fame  prey 
the  parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited  by  the 
capture,  but  all  the  advantage  remains  with 
the  young  one. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  parent  is 
capable  of  producing  only  one  at  a  time,  fe- 
veral  young  ones  are  thus  feen  at  once,  of  dif- 
ferent flzes,  growing  from  its  body,  fome  j ufL 
budding  forth,  others  acquiring  their  perfect 
form,  and  others  come  to  fufficient  maturity, 
and  juft  ready  to  drop  from  the  original  ftem 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  for  feveral 
days.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary  fti}ls 
thofe  young  ones  themfelves  that  continue  ?\  - 
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tached  to  their  parent,  are  feen  to  burgeon, 
and  propagate  their  own  young  one  alfo,  each 
holding  the  fame  dependance  upon  its  refpec- 
tive  parent,  and  pofTefled  of  the  fame  advan- 
tages that  have  been  already  defcribed  in  the 
firft  connection.  Thus  we  fee  a  furprifing 
chain  of  exiftence  continued,  and  numbers  of 
animals  naturally  produced  without  any  union 
of  the  fexes,  or  other  previous  difpofition  of 
nature. 

This  feems  to  be  the  mod  natural  way  by 
which  thefe  infects  are  multiplied ;  their  pro- 
duction from  the  egg  being  not  fo  common; 
and  tho*  fome  of  this  kind  are  found  with  a 
little  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  filled  with  eggs,  which 
afterwards  come  to  maturity,  yet  the  artificial 
method  of  propagating  thefe  animals,  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  equally  certain  :  It  is  in- 
different whether  one  of  them  be  cut  into  ten, 
or  ten  hundred  parts,  each  becomes  as  perfect 
an  animal  as  that  which  was  orginally  divided ; 
but  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  fmaller  the 
part  which  is  thus  feparated  from  the  reft,  the 
longer  it  will  be  in  coming  to  maturity,  or  in 
afluming  its  perfect  form.  It  would  be  end- 
iefs  to  recount  the  many  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  upon  this  philofophical  prodigy ; 
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the  animal  has  been  twitted,  and  turned  into 
all  manner  of  fhapes ;  it  has  been  turned  infide 
out,  it  as  been  cut  in  every  divilion,  yet  Hill 
it  continued  to  move  ;  its  parts  adapted  them- 
felves  again  to  each  other,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
it  became  as  voracious  and  induftrious  as  be- 
fore. 

Bolides  thefe  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tremb- 
ley,  there  are  various  others  which  have  been 
lately  difcovered  by  the  vigilance  of  fucceeding 
observers,  and  fome  of  thefe  lb  ftrongly  re- 
fe  .  Die  a  flowering  vegetable  in  their  forms, 
that  they  have  been  nnltaken  by  many  natu- 
raliits  for  fuch.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of  the 
Natural  Hiltory  of  Barbadoes,  has  defcribed  a 
fpecies  of  this  animal,  but  has  miftaken  its 
nature,  and  called  it  a  fenlitive  flowering  plant ; 
he  oberved  it  to  take  refuge  in  the  holes  of 
rocks,  and  when  undifturbed,  to  fpread  forth  a 
number  of  ramifications,  each  terminated  by  a 
flowery  petal  which  Ihrunk  at  the  approach  of 
the  hand,  and  withdrew  into  the  hole  from 
whence  before  it  had  been  feen  to  hTue.  This 
plant  however  was  no  other  than  an  animal  of 
the  polypus  kind,  which  is  not  only  to  be 
found  in  Barbadoes,  but  alfo  on  many  parts 
of  the  coalt  of  Cornwall,  and  along  the  fhores 
of  the  Continent. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Lythophytes  and  Sponges. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  animals  we  fee, 
and  are  acquainted  with,  bear  no  manner  of 
proportion  to  thofe  that  are  concealed  from  lis. 
Although  every  leaf  and  vegetable  fwarms  with 
animals  upon  land,  yet  at  fea,  they  are  ftill 
more  abundant ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  what 
would  feem  vegetables  growing  there,  are  in, 
facl:  nothing  but  the  artificial  formation  of 
infefts,  palaces  which  they  have  built  for  their 
own  habitation. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  fea  along 
fome  fhores,  and  particularly  at  the  mouths 
of  feveral  rivers,  we  (hall  find  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreft  of  trees  under  water,  mil- 
lions of  plants  growing  in  various  directions, 
with  their  branches  entangled  in  each  other, 
and  fometimes  ftanding  fo  thick  as  to  obftruft 
navigation.  The  mores  of  the  Perfian  gulph  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Red-fea,  and  the  weftern 
coafts  of  America,  are  fo  choaked  up  in  many 
places  with  thefe  coraline  fubftances,  ttiat  tho 
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(hips  force  a  paflage  through  them,  boats  and 
iwimmers  find  it  impoffible  to  make  their  way. 
Thtfe  aquatic  groves  are  formed  of  different 
fubftances,  and  affume  various  appearances, 
The  coral-plants,  as  they  are  called,  fome- 
times  moot  out  like  trees  without  leaves  in 
winter ;  they  often  fpread  out  a  broad  furface 
like  a  fan,  and  not  uncommonly  a  large  bund- 
ling head,  like  a  faggot ;  fometimes  they  are 
found  to  refemble  a  plant  with  leaves  and 
flowers ;  and  often  the  antlers  of  a  flag,  with 
great  exactnefs  and  regularity.  In  other  parts 
of  the  fea  are  feen  fponges  of  various  magni- 
tude, and  extraordinary  appearances,  affuming  a 
variety  of  phantaftic  forms  like  large  mufhrooms, 
mitres,  fonts,  and  flower-pots.  To  an  atten- 
tive fpeclator  thefe  various  productions  feem 
entirely  of  the  vegetable  kind  ;  they  feem  to 
have  their  leaves  and  their  flowers,  and  have 
been  experimentally  known  to  fhoot  out 
branches  in  the  compafs  of  a  year.  Philofo- 
phers,  therefore,  till  of  late,  thought  them- 
felves  pretty  fecure  in  afcribing  thefe  produc- 
tions to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  Count 
Marfigli,  who  has  written  very  laborioufly  and 
learnedly  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  corals  and  fpon- 
ges, has  not  helitated  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  they  were  plants  of  the  aquatic  kind,  fur- 
Vol.  VIII.  O 
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nifhed  with  flowers  and  feed,  and  endued  witfi 
a  vegetation  entirely  refembling  that  which  ii 
found  upon  land.  This  opinion,  however, 
fome  time  after,  began  to  be  fhaken  by 
Rumphius  and  Juffieu,  and  at  laft  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Ellis,  who,  by  a  more  fagacious  and  dili- 
gent inquiry  into  Nature,  put  it  pad  doubt, 
that  corals  and  fponges  were  entirely  the  work 
of  animals,  and  that  like  the  honey-comb, 
which  was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral  was 
the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles  of 
the  polypus  kind,  whole  united  labours  w7ere 
thus  capable  of  filling  whole  tracls  of  the 
ocean  with  thofe  embarrafhng  tokens  of  their 
induftry. 

If  in  our  refearches  after  the  nature  of  thefe 
plants,  we  fhould  be  induced  to  break  off  a 
branch  of  the  coraline  fubftance,  and  obferve 
it  carefully,  we  fhall  perceive  its  whole  furface, 
which  is  very  rugged  and  irregular,  covered 
with  a  mucous  fluid,  and  almoft  in  every  part 
fludded  with  little  jelly-like  drops,  which  when 
clofely  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  no  other 
than  reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind.  Thefe  have 
their  motions,  their  arms,  their  appetites,  exa&ly 
refembling  thofe  defcribed  in  the  laft  chapter, 
but  they  foon  expire  when  taken  out  of  the 
fea,  and  our  curiofity  is  at  once  flopped  in  it^ 
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career,  by  the  animals  cealing  to  give  any 
marks  of  their  induftry;  recourfe  therefore  has 
been  had  to  other  expedients,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  inhabitant,  as  well 
as  the  habitation. 

If  a  coraline  plant  be  ftrictly  obferved,  while 
ftill  growing  in  the  fea,  and  the  animals  upon 
its  furface  be  not  difturbed,  either  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waters,  or  the  touch  of  the  ob- 
ferver,  the  little  polypi  will  then  be  feen  in 
infinite  numbers,  each  iffuing  from  its  cell,  and 
in  fome  kinds,  the  head  covered  with  a  little 
fhell,  refembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  fpread 
abroad,  in  order  to  feize  its  prey,  while  the 
hinder  part  ftill  remains  attached  to  its  habita- 
tion, from  whence  it  never  wholly  removes.  By 
this  time  it  is  perceived  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  infinitely  greater  than  was  at  firft  fuf- 
pected  ;  that  they  are  all  affiduoufly  employed 
in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  that  they  ifilie  from 
their  refpedlive  cells,  and  retire  into  them  atplea- 
fure.  Still,  however,  there  are  no  proofs  that 
thofe  large  branches  which  they  inhabit  are  en- 
tirely the conft ruction  of  fuch  feeble  and  minute 
animals.  But  chemiftry  will  be  found  to  lend  a 
clue  to  extricate  us  from  our  doubts  in  this  par- 
ticular. Like  the  fhells  which  are  formed  by 
O  2 
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fnails,  mufcles,  and  oyfters,  thefe  cora- 
line  fubftances  efFervefce  with  acids,  and 
may  therefore  well  be  fuppofed  to  partake  of 
the  fame  animal  nature.  But  Mr.  Ellis  went 
{till  farther,  and  examined  their  operations, 
juft  as  they  were  beginning.  Obferving 
an  oyfter-bed  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  neglected,  he  there  perceived  the  firft 
rudiments  of  a  coraline  plantation,  and  tufts 
of  various  kinds  mooting  from  different  parts 
of  this  favourable  foil.  It  was  upon  thefe  he 
tried  his  principal  experiment.  He  took  out  the 
oyfters  which  were  thus  furnifhed  with  cora- 
lines,  and  placed  them  in  a  large  wooden  vefTeJ, 
covering  them  with  fea-water.  In  about  an  hour, 
he  perceived  the  animals,  which  before  had 
been  contracted  by  handling,  and  had  fhewn 
no  ligns  of  life,  expanding  themfelves  in  every 
direction,  and  appearing  employed  in  their  own 
natural  manner.  Perceiving  them  therefore  in 
this  ftate,  his  next  aim  was  to  preferve  them 
thus  expanded,  fo  as  to  be  permanent  objects 
of  curiofity.  For  this  purpofe  he  poured,  by 
flow  degrees,  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling- 
water  into  the  velTel  of  fea-water  in  which  they 
wereimmerfed.  He  then  feparated  each  polypus 
with  pincers  from  its  fhell,  and  plunged  each  fe- 
parately  into  fmall  cryftal  vafes,  filled  with  fpirit 
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of  wine  mixed  with  water.   By  this  means,  the 
animal  was  preferred  entire,  without  having 
time  to  contrad  itfelf,  and  he  thus  perceived 
a  variety  of  kinds,  almoft  equal  to  that  variety 
of  productions  which  thefe  little  animals  are 
feen  to  form.  He  has  been  thus  able  to  perceive 
and  defcribe  fifty  different  kinds,  each  of  which 
is  feen  to  poffefs  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
ftruction,  and  to  form  a  coraline  that  none  of 
the  reft  can  imitate.    It  is  true  indeed,  that  on 
every  coraline  fubltance  there  are  a  number 
of  polypi  found,   no  way  refembling  thofe 
which  are  the  directors  of  the  building;  thefe 
may  be  called  the  vagabond  race  of  reptiles,  that 
are  only  intruders  upon  the  labours  of  others, 
and  that  take  poffeffion  of  habitations,  which 
they  have  neither  art  nor  power  to  build  for 
themfelves.   But  in  general,  the  fame  difference 
that  fubfifts  between  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee, 
and  the  paper-like  cells  of  the  wafp,  fubfifts 
between  the  different  habitations  of  the  coral- 
making  polypi. 

With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  thefe 
fubftances,  they  have  obtained  different  names 
from  the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced 
them,  or  the  likenefs  they  bear  to  feme  well- 
known  object,  fuch  as  coralincs  fungimadre- 
pores,   fponges,   aftroites,   and  keratopbytes, 
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Though  thefe  differ  extremely  in  their  outward 
appearances,  yet  they  all  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  reptiles  of  various  kinds  and  nature. 
When  examined  chemically,  they  all  difcover 
the  marks  of  animal  formation  ;  the  corals,  as 
was  faid,  diifolve  in  acids,  the  fponges  burn 
with  an  odour  ftrongly  refembling  that  of  burnt 
horn.  We  are  left  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  with  re- 
gard to  the  precife  manner  in  which  this  multi- 
tude of  cells,  which  at  laft  affume  the  appearance 
of  a  plant  or  flower,  are  formed.  If  we  may 
be  led  in  this  fubjedl  by  analogy,  it  is  moft 
r  robable,  that  the  fubftance  of  coral  is  produced 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  fhell  of  the  fnail 
g.ows  round  it;  thefe  little  reptiles  are  each 
-oolfefled  of  a  flimy  matter,  which  covers  its 
body,  and  this  hardening,  as  in  the  fnail,  be- 
comes an  habitation  exactly  fitted  to  the  body 
of  the  animal  that  is  to  refide  in  it ;  feveral  of 
thefe  habitations  being  joined  together,  form 
at  length  a  confiderable  mafs,  and  as  moft  ani- 
mals are  productive,  in  proportion  to  their  mi- 
nutenefs,  fo  thefe  multiplying  in  a  furprifing 
degree,  at  length  form  thofe  extenfive  forefts 
that  cover  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Thus  all  nature  feems  replete  with  life  mP 
almoft  every  plant  on  land  has  its  furface  co- 
vered with  millions  of  thefe  minute  creatures, 
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of  whofe  exiftence  we  are  certain,  but  of 
whofe  ufes  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  while 
numbers  of  what  feem  plants  at  fea  are  not 
only  the  receptacles  of  infects,  but  alfo  enr 
tirely  of  infect  formation.  This  might  have 
led  fome  late  philofophers  into  an  opinion, 
that  all  nature  was  animated,  that  every, 
even  the  mod  inert  mafs  of  matter,  was  en- 
dued with  life  and  fenfation,  but  wanted  or- 
gans to  make  thofe  fenfations  perceptible  to 
the  obferver :  Thofe  opinions,  taken  up  at 
random,  are  difficultly  maintained,  and  as 
difficultly  refuted  ;  like  combatants  that  meet 
in  the  dark,  each  party  may  deal  a  thoufand 
blows  without  ever  reaching  the  adverfary. 
Thofe  perhaps  are  wifer  who  view  Nature  as 
(he  offers ;  who,  without  fearching  too  deeply 
into  the  receffes  in  which  flie  ultimately 
hides,  are  contented  to  take  her  as  fhe  pre- 
fents  herfelf,  and  floring  their  minds  with 
effects,  rather  than  with  caufes,  inftead  of 
the  embarraffment  of  fyflems,  about  which 
few  agree,  are  contented  with  the  hiftory  of 
appearances,  concerning  which,  all  mankind 
have  but  one  opinion. 
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Various  Matter  contained  in  this  Work. 

The  Romai>  character  denotes  the  volume — the  Ar- 
abic number  the  page. 

A. 

ABDOMINAL  Fijb,  has  the  ventral  nearer  the  tail  than 
the  pectoral  fins,  vi.  304 

AbJIemious  life,  its  great  benefit,  h.  200 

Abjiinence,  religioufly  obferved  long  after  the  Reformation 
—queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions  upon  this  head — a  heavenly 
inititution,  from  its  benefit  to  individuals  and  advantage  to 
fociety,  ii.  131 — remarkable  inrtance  of  it  in  the  floth,  iv. 

347 

Acanthopterigiiy  a  name  of  the  prickly-finned  fiih,  vi.  303 

AcbilUs,  a  Roman  tribune,  called  the  fecond  of  that  name; 
and  why,  ii.  1 1~. 

Acorn,  its  fhell  filled  by  an  immovable  animal,  viii.  162 
—a  (hell-filh,  vii.  64 

Adriatic,  its  empire  claimed  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
i.  232 

Jkiian,  his  account  of  the  dreadful  cavern,  called  the  Gulf 
of  Pluto,  i.  61 — has  feen  an  elephant  write  Latin  characters 
on  a  board,  his  keeper  mewing  him  the  figure  of  each  letter, 
iv.  261 

jEtna,  volcano  in  Sicily — remarkable  eruption  in  1537, 
i.  89 — account  of  it — the  burning  feen  at  Malta,  90 — the 
quantity  of  matter  difcharged,  fuppofed  to  exceed  twenty 
times  the  original  bulk  of  the  mountain,  102— walls  built  of 
materials  thrown  up  by  it,  103 
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jEcl'pilas  an  inftrument  to  produce  artificial  wind— its 
defcription,  and  the  manner  of  generating  violent  hlafb  i. 
337 

.  Africa,  its  Tandy  ftorms,  i.  363 — dellroy  villages  and  ar- 
mies, 366 — feveral  animals  with  four  ftomachs  in  Europe, 
have  but  two  in  Africa,  ii.  317 — the  zebra  a  native  of  Af- 
rica, 390 — has  the  largeftand  fmalleft  of  the  cow  kind,  iii. 
14 — the  ferret  originally  from  Africa,  iv.  22— its  animals 
very  fierce,  and  its  favages  mofl  brutal— they  fuppofe  mon- 
keys obftinately  dumb  to  avoid  labour,  231 — the  elephant 
a  native  of  Africa — the  favage  inhabitants  attempt  not  to 
fubdue  this  creature,  and  wifh  only  to  efcape  its  fury ;  thus  it 
retains  liberty  in  Africa— ^the  natives  are  greately  degenera- 
ted, 267 

Age,  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Auvergne,  and 
Switzerland,  furnilh  more  inftances  of  old  age,  than  the 
plains  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Poland,  ii.  202 
—-the  age  of  trees  known  by  the  number  of  their  circles,  vi. 
176 — two  methods  for  determining  the  age  of  fifties,  176. 
—the  undoubted  great  age  of  fome  fillies  ,177 

Agouti,  an  animal  found  in  great  abundance  in  South  A- 
merica,  and  by  fome  called  the  rabbit,  of  that  continent ; 
it  refembles  the  rabbit  yet  is  different  from  ours,  and  pe- 
culiarly to  the  new  world, — its  defcription, — its  ordinary  food 
— it  has  the  hair  and  voracioufnefs  of  the  hog — eats  greedily 
and  hides  the  remainder  burrows  in  hollow  trees —  its  man- 
ner of  feeding  and  walking — fight  and  hearing — its  flefh, 
how  drelTed, — how  hunted  and  forced  out  of  its  hole—it 
turns  in  its  own  defence  upon  the  hunters — its  bite,  and 
cry— how  tamed  — bears  two  young  at  each  litter;  breeds  at 
kaft  twice  a  year;  carries  its  young  about  it  like  a  cat;  and 
lodges  them  in  a  tree,  where  they  foon  become  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves,  iv.  49,  tQ  52 

Agricola,  has  feen  hats  made  of  mole  fkins,  moll  beautiful, 
iv.  98 

Agriculture,  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  filk,  turned  to  agriculture,  would  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  corn  to  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  national  wealth  in  purchafmg  wrought  filk  from 
other  countries,  vi.  284 

Aiy  a  name  of  the  floth — its  defcription,  iv.  344 
Aicurous,  a  great  parrot — its  fagacity  and  docility,  v.  277 
Aigues-mortes,  town  in  France,  a  port  in  the  time  of  St. 
Louis ;  now  removed  more  than  four  miles  from  the  fea, 
i.  277  3 
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Air,  the  only  aftive  agent  in  earthquakes,  i.  105. — 
monton's  calculation  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  fufHcient 
to  give  the  air  amazing  powers  of  expanfion,  106 — too  fine 
for  our  fight,  is  very  obvious  to  our  touch — its  clafticity — 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  299, — four 
thoufand  pound  weight  of  air  carried  at  one  time  more  than 
at  another,  and  why,  303 — the  air  contained  in  a  nut-mell, 
may  be  dilated  into  unknown  dimenfions  —  the  air  contained 
in  a  houfe,  may  be  comprefTed  into  a  cavity  equal  to  the  eye 
of  a  needle  —  the  encreaflng  elaflicity  of  comprefTed  air  aug- 
mented by  heat,  would  when  expanded  be  fufHcient  for  the 
explofion  of  a  world,  504. — one  of  the  molt  compounded 
bodies  in  nature,  31 1 — fcarce  any  fubftance  refilling  its  cor- 
roding qualities,  312 — factitious  air  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  fub fiances — proves 
a  greater  enemy  to  animals  than  a  vacuum — a  bird  enclofed 
in  artificial  air,  from  rafins,  died  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute — • 
a  frog  included  in  artificial  air— a  fnail  put  into  the  receiver, 
with  air  of  parte,  died  in  four  minutes,  318  and  319 — to  be 
wholefome,  mould  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  a  compound  of 
feveral  fubflances,  320 — how  air  contributes  to  the  fupport 
of  our  lives — difpute  upon  it,  331,  332 — gives  life  and 
body  to  flame,  3  33 — kindles  fire  into  flame,  moderates  the 
rays  of  light,  and  difpatches  their  violence  —  conveyance  of 
found — all  the  pleafure  received  from  converfation,  or  from 
mufic,  depends  entirely  upon  the  air — odours  are  difFufed 
by  the  air,  334— a  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  a  vefTel  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhaufled,  is  violently  fucked  in- 
wards, and  why,  300  and  301 — the  mouth  of  fuch  vefTel  in- 
verted being  immerfed,  the  water  will  rile  into  the  empty 
fpace,  and  fill  the  glafs,  301 — the  manner  in  which  this  is 
done — water  never  afcends  higher  than  thirty-two  feet — 
our  ordinary  load  of  air  amounts  nearly  to  forty  thoufand 
pounds,  302 — vegetables,  or  the  bodies  of  animals  left  to 
putrify,  produce  air  in  a  very  copious  manner,  337 — it  finds 
admiflion  into  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors,  and  mcft 
eafily  into  fpirits  of  wine — mountains,  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  and  fires,  contribute  to  increafe  a  current  of  air; 
338 — a  tide  of  air  produced  by  the  fun  and  moon,  354 — a 
current  of  air,  driven  through  a  contracted  fpace,  grows 
more  violent  and  irrefiftible,  355 — the  air  at  Cufco  is  fo  dry 
and  fo  cold  that  flelh  dries  there  like  wood,  without  ccr- 
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rupting,  ii.  274 — fifti  can  live  but  a  few  minutes  without 
air,  vi.  166 — nothing  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  neceflary  fupply, 
vi.  167 

Air-bladder,  in  fifties,  defcribed,  vi.  168 
Albatrofs,  a  bird  of  the  gull  kind—its  defcription  by  Ed- 
wards— is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  other 
regions,  as  far  as  the  ftraights  of  Magellan  in  the  South 
Seas — is  the  moft  fierce  and  formidable  of  the  aquatic  tribe; 
it  chiefly  purfues  the  flying -fifti,  forced  from  the  fea  by  the 
dolphins, — Wicquefort's  account  of  this  bird,  it  feems  to  have 
a  peculiar  afte&ion  for  the  penguin,  and  a  pleafure  in  its 
fociety — its  neft,  vi.  60,  to  64 

Albourasy  a  famous  volcano  near  mount  Taurus,  i.  98 
Alder y  hares  will  not  feed  on  the  bark  of  it,  iv.  7 
Algaze/,  xhQ  fevcnth  variety  of  gazelles  with  Mr.  BufForij 
iii.  74 

Aidronmndns,  places  the  bats  among  birds,  iv.  134 — he 
having  fpent  a  fortune,  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  collected 
more  truth  and  falfehood  than  any  man,  was  reduced  to 
want,  to  fuffer  ingratitude,  and  to  die  in  an  hofpitai,  iv.  1 15 

A  exundcrs  foldiers  agitated  by  curiofity  and  apprehenfion 
at  the  tides  in  the  river  Indus,  i.  257 

Alligator,  or  the  Cuymai,  a  kind  cf  Crocodile,  vii.  1 19 

Alps,  dreadful  chafms  found  in  them,  i.  59 — Pope's  de- 
fcription of  a  traveller  draining  up  the  Alps,  i.  143 — the 
higheft  point  of  them  not  above  fixteen  hundred  toifes  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  15  3 

Amazons,  the  greateu  river  in  the  world,  has  its  fource 
among  the  Andes,  i.  142 — its  courfe  from  its  origin  in  the 
lake  of  Lauricocha,  to  its  difcharge  into  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
is  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues,  its  difcharge  is  through 
a  channel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  after  re- 
ceiving above  fixty  connderable  rivers,  216,  217 

Ambergrife,  long  con  fidered  as  a  fubftance  found  floating 
on  the  fea,  but  fince  d^fecvered  to  belong  to  the  cachalot — 
the  balls  of  ambergrife  found  in  all  fifties  of  this  kind,  but 
chiefly  in  the  oldeft  and  flrcngefl,  vi  215,  216 

Ambrojl,  (St.)  his  credulity  concerning  the  halcyon,  vi. 
140 

America,  exceeds  in  the  fize  of  its  reptiles,  but  is  inferior 
in  its  quadrupedes,  ii.  332 — the  black  rats,  orriginally  from, 
Europe,  have  propagated  greatly  in  America,  and  are  now 
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the  moil  noxious  animals  there,  iv.  17— the  American  mock- 
bird,  aflumes  the  tone  of  every  animal  in  the  wood,  from 
the  wolf  to  the  raven,  v.  325 — its  defcription  and  habits, 
324,  325 — Catefby  afferts  the  wolf  was  the  only  dog  ufed 
by  the  Americans,  before  they  had  the  Europeans  among 
them — the  tapir  is  the  largcft  animal  of  America — 
opinion  that  ail  quadrupedes  in  South '  America  are  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  thofe  refembling  them  in  the  Old 
World — and  fuch  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  that  New  Con- 
tinent, are  without  the  marks  of  the  quadrupede  perfection, 
ii.  332,  333 — defcription  of  the  natives  of  that  country, 
229 — the  lavages  there  fuppofe  monkeys  to  be  men,  but  ob- 
frinately  dumb,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  labour,  iv.  231 
—the  vampyre,  confidered  as  a  great  peflof  South  America 
—  and  an  obftruttion  to  the  peopling  of  many  parts  of  that 
continent,  146 — the  manufacturer  of  fluffs,  of  the  wool  of 
pacos,  a  very  ccnuderable  branch  of  commerce  in  South 
America,  317— no  rabbits  naturally  in  America — but  there 
are  animals,  in  fome  meafure,  refembling  the  rabbits  of  Eu- 
rope, 24 — that  part  of  the  American  continent  which  lies 
under  the  line,  is  cool  and  pleafant,  ii.  233 — caufe  of  the 
tawny  colour  of  the  North  American  Indians — they  paint 
their  fkins  with  red  ochre.,  and  annoint  them  with  the  fat  of 
bears,  236 — the  original  caufe  of  their  flat  heads,  230—  < 
American  wood -duck  defcribed,  vi.  130 

Amir,  or  BcnitOt  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  314 
Ammodytes,  or  the  Lance,  a  fifh — its  defcription,  vi.  311 
Ammodytes,  a  kind  of  viper— -it  darts  with  amazing  fwift- 
nefs,  vii.  180 

Amontcn* s  calculation  proves  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
may  give  the  air  amazing  powers  of  expanfion,  i.  106 

Amour,  a  river  of  Eaftern  Tartary,  i.  210 — it  receives 
about  forty  lefTer  rivers,  217 

Atnfbibicus  quadrupedes  have  motion  in  the  lower  eye-lid 
alone,  ii.  85 — general  defcription  of  that  clafs,  iv.  148 

Amphijlccna,  or  the  double-headed  ferpent,  vii.  222 

Amfltrdam,  the'  perfume  of  the  civet  fold  there  is  th€ 
pureft  of  any,  m.  392 

Anarcbicas,  the  wolf-fifli,  its  defcription  vi.  308 

AnatomiJ!;,  puzzled  to  find  parts  of  the  human  body  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  fome  apes,  ii.  31  1  — none  known  that  have 
defcribed  the  lungs  of  the  lamprey,  vi.  268 
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Anchovy,  has  no  bladder,  vi.  171 

Andalujia,  gennets  of  that  province  the  beft,  ii.  3^7 

Andes,  amazing  chafms  of  fiflures  in  them— fome  of  thefe 
are  a  mile  wide>  and  others,  running  under-ground,  refemble 
a  province,  i.  60 — the  highert  mountains  of  the  world,  99 
—  excellent  defcription  of  them  by  Ulloa,  — the  Andes  are 
by  meafure  three  thousand  one  hundred  aud  thirty -fix  toifes, 
or  fathoms,  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  151,  153 — at  the 
top  no  difficulty  of  breathing  perceived,  154 — manner  of 
mules  going  down  the  precipices,  ii.  387 

Anemometer,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the  velocity  of  the 
wind—gives  no  certain  information  of  the  force  of  a  florm, 
>•  356 

Angora,  The  cat  of  Angora,  iii.  2 1 2— the  goat  of  Angora, 
57— a  number  of  animals  about  Angora,  affording  hair  for 
trade — the  camblet  made  of  fuch  hair,  58 

Anbima,  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  of  Brafil,  v.  389— 
defcribed — the  cock  and  the  hen  prowl  together — when 
one  dies,  the  other  ftays  by  it,  and  dies  alfo,  v.  390 

Animals,  hold  the  firft  rank  amidft  the  infinitely  different 
productions  the  earth  offers,  ii.  1,— are  endowed  with  pow- 
ers of  motion  and  defence,  even  thofe  fixed  to  one  fpot— 
organized  beings  provided  with  fome  defence  for  their  own 
fecurity,  2 — endued  with  life  and  vigour — fome,  by  nature, 
violent — have  their  enmities  and  affe&ions,  4 — ultimately 
fupported  upon  vegetables — thofe  in  a  dry  funny  climate 
ftrong  and  vigorous — different  vegetables  appropriated  to 
the  different  appetites, — and  why,  5 — of  domeftic  kinds, 
carried  from  milder  countries  into  the  northern  climates, 
quickly  degenerate  and  grow  lefs,  6 — in  the  internal  parts 
of  South  America  and  Africa  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize, 
and  why — not  fo  in  the  cold  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
6 — the  moft  perfect  races  have  the  leaft  fimilitude  to  the 
vegetable  productions  on  which  they  are  ultimately  fed — 
the  meaner  the  animal,  the  more  local,  7— affume  different 
habits  as  well  as  appearances,  and  why,  9 — fome  peculiar 
to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  fyftem — there  are  that  live 
upon  other  animals — this  wifely  fo  conftituted,  11 — to  di- 
minish the  number  of  animals,  and  increafe  that  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  general  fcope  of  human  induftry — of  the  vaft  vari- 
ety, very  few  ferviceable  to  man,  1 2— in  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  twenty  thoufand  land  animals,  fcarcely  an  hun- 
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£red  are  any  way  ufeful  to  man,  1 3 — expediency  of  man'g 
living  upon  animals  as  well  as  vegetables,  14- little  more 
known  than  that  the  greateft  number  require  the  concur- 
rence of  a  male  and  female  to  reproduce  their  kind — and  thefe, 
diftinctly  and  invariably,  found  to  beget  creatures  of  their 
own  fpecies,  16 — ufual  diftinction,  with  refpect  to  the  man- 
ner of  generation,  into  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds,  22 
-— the  warmth  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  ftove,  efficacious  in  bring- 
ing the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfection,  27 — fuch  parts  as 
the  animal  has  double,  or  without  which  it  can  live,  are  the 
lateft  in  production,  35 — De  Graaf  has  attended  the  progrefs 
and  encreafe  of  various  animals  in  the  womb,  and  minutely 
marked  the  changes  they  undergo,  36 — that  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  takes  the  longeft  time  for  production, 
the  mod  complete  when  finifhed— of  all  others,  man  the 
floweft  in  coming  into  life,  48 — the  moll  formidable  are' the 
leaft  fruitful,  49 — and  why — thofe  which  bring  forth  many 
engender  before  they  have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  fize 
—approach  more  to  perfection,  whofe  generati  n  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  of  man,  50 — Men  and  apes  the  only  that  have 
eye-lames  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids — all  others  want 
them  on  the  lower  lid,  85 — that  which  has  moil  defires 
appears  capable  of  the  greateft  variety  of  happinefs,  123— 
thofe  of  the  foreft  remain  without  food  feveral  weeks— all 
endure  the  wants  of  fleep  and  hunger  with  lefs  injury  to 
health  than  man — nature  contracts  the  ftomachs  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  of  the  foreft  to  fuit  them  to  their  precarious 
way  of  living,  1 24 — but  the  meaner  tribes  are  ftill  more 
capable  of  fuftaining  life  without  food,  124,  125 — fome 
lower  animals  feem  to  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  lives 
in  fleep,  134— fome  affected  by  mufic — inftances  of  it,  138 
—thofe  furniftied  with  hands  have  more  underftanding  than 
others,  185 — in  general,  the  large  animals  live  longer  than 
the  little,  200 — difference  between  animals  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  and  domeftic  tamenefs,  fo  confiderable  that  M.  Buft'cn 
makes  it  a  principal  diftinction  of  clafles,  310 — their  teeth 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  3 1 5 — and  their  legs  as 
well  fitted  to  their  refpective  wants  or  enjoyments,  3 16— - 
thofe  who  chew  the  cud  have  four  ftomachs — feveral  that 
with  us  have  four  ftomachs,  have  but  two  in  Africa,  317 — 
jjo  carnivorous  animal,  except  the  dog,  makes  a  voluntary 
attack  but  with  fuperiority,  319— the  ftomach  generally 
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proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the  eafe  with 
which  it  is  obtained,  317 — the  fize  of  the  inteftines  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  food,  318 — few  of  the  wild  fort 
feek  their  prey  in  the  day-time — in  proportion  as  each  car- 
nivorous animal  wants  ftrength,  it  ufes  all  the  afliftance  of 
patience,  afliduity,  and  cunning,  320 — forne  animals  care- 
fully avoid  their  enemies  by  placing  centinels  to  warn  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  know  how  to  puniih  fuch  as 
have  neglected  their  poll:,  or  been  unmindful  of  the  com- 
mon fafety,  324 — the  wild  fort  fabjecl  to  few  alterations, 
and  in  the  favagc  ftate  continue  for  ages  the  fame,  in  fize, 
fhape,  and  colour,  325 — is  otherwife  when  fubdued  and 
taken  under  the  protection  of  man,  325,  327 — the  tame 
kind  bears  no  refemblance  to  its  anceftors  in  the  woods,  326 
- — animals  feeding  only  upon  grafs,rendered  carnivorous — two 
inftances,  327— Africa  ever  remarkable  for  the  fiercenefs 
of  its  animals,  331 — the  fmalleft  multiply  the  fafteft,  333— 
the  larger  fort  bring  few  at  a  time — feldom  generate  till 
they  be  near  their  full  growth — thofe  which  bring  many 
reproduce  before  they  arrive  at  half  their  natural  fize,  335 
—with  all  animals,  the  time  of  their  pregnancy  is  propor- 
tioned to  their  fize — in  all  kinds,  the  intermediate  letters  the 
moft  fruitful — the  firft  and  laft  generally  produce  the  feW- 
eft  in  number  and  worft  of  kind^;  336 — natural  inftinft  to 
ihoofc  the  proper  times  of  copulation,  337 — whatever  the 
natural  difpefjtion  of  animals,  they  all  have  courage  to  de- 
fend their  young — inftances  of  it,  336 — Milk  in  the  carni- 
vorous animals  more  fparing  than  in  others,  337 — choice  of 
iituation  in  bringing  forth,  remarkable  in  animals,  338 — 
the  afs,  in  a  ftate  of  tamenefs,  the  moft  gentle  and  quiet  of 
all  animals,  381 — of  all  animals  covered  with  hair;  the  afs 
the  leaft  fubjecl:  to  vermin,  386 — the  zebra  the  moft  beauti- 
ful, but  the  wildeft  animal  in  nature,  390— perfectly  know 
their  enemies,  and  how  to  avoid  them — inftances  of  it,  395 
— beft  method  of  claffing  animals  adopted  by  Ray,  Klein, 
and  Linnaeus,  294,  to  299 — the  author's  method  of  clafting 
them,  301 ,  to  308 — the  carnivorous  feek  their  food  in  gloomy 
iolitude, — they  are  ftiarper  than  the  ruminating  kind,  and 
why — ruminating  animals  moft  harmlefs,  and  moft  eafily 
tamed — generally  go  in  herds,  for  their  mutual  fecurity— 
live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  iii.  1 — the  meaneft  of  them 
unite  in  each  ether's  defence — carnivorous  animals  havej 
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fmall  ftomachs  and  ftiort  inteftines.— ruminating  animals 
naturally  more  indolent  and  lefs  artful  than  the  carnivorous 
kinds,  and  why,  2 — their  bowels  confidered  as  an  elabora* 
tory,  with  proper  veffels  in  it— nature  enlarges  the  capacity 
of  their  inteftines  to  take  in  a  greater  fupply,  3—  and  fur- 
nifties  them  with  four  ftomachs— the  names  of  thefe  four 
ftomachs,  3,  4. — the  inteftines  of  carnivorous  animals  are  thin 
and  lean ;  but  thofe  of  the  ruminating  fort  ftrong,  fleftiy,  and 
well  covered  with  fat,  4— of  all  others,  man  fpends  the  leaft 
time  in  eating,  7 — of  all  ruminant,  the  cow  kind  deferve  the 
firft  rank,  8 — naturalifts  give  various  names  to  the  fame,  only 
differing  in  accidental  circumftances — of  all,  except  man,  the 
cow  mdft  extenfively  propagated,  24 — greateft  variety  among 
cows,none  more  humble  and  pliant  of  difpofition,25 — the  large 
kind  of  the  torrid  zone  very  fond  of  the  water,  29 — fome  void 
their  dung,  when  purfued ;  this  arifes  rather  from  fear,  than 
a  defire  of  defence,  32 — the  number  of  the  cow  kind,  by  na- 
turalifts extended  to  eight  or  ten  forts,  reduced  to  two ;  one 
animal  of  the  cow  kind,  no  naturalift  has  hitherto  defcribed, 
it  may  be  added  as  a  third  fpecies — defcription  of  it,  33,34 
—all  the  ruminant  internally  much  alike,  36 — thofe  that 
take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  man,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions become  indolent  and  helplefs — the  ftieep,  in  a  domef- 
tic  ftate,  the  moft  defencelefs  and  inofFenfive,  38 — alfo  the 
moft  ftupid,  40 — a  great  number  and  variety  about  Angora; 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  trade  with  their  hair,  58 — the  kinds 
actually  not  diftinguiflied  by  the  horns,  colour,  pofition  of 
the  ears,  or  finenels  of  the  hair,  60 — the  fat,  urine,  beak, 
and  even  dung  of  various  animals  efficacious  in  fome  difor- 
ders,  69 — of  all  in  the  world,  the  ga2elle  has  the  moft  beau- 
tiful eye,  72 — fcarce  one  animal,  except  the  carnivorous, 
that  does  not  produce  concretions  in  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
kidnies,  bladder,  or  in  the  heart,  76 — no  naturalifts  informs 
us  whether  that  which  bears  the  mufk,  be  a  ruminant,  or  of 
the  hog  kind,  91 — by  a  general  rule,  every  animal  lives 
about  (even  or  eight  times  the  number  of  years  it  continues 
to  grow,  103 — of  all  natives  of  this  climate,  none  have 
fuch  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  ftag,  105— no  two  more  nearly 
allied  than  the  ftag  and  the  fallow  deer ;  yet  form  diftintt 
families,  and  never  engender  together,  125 — many  that 
once  flouriflied  in  the  world,  may  now  be  extinct,  136— of 
all  the  deer  kind,  the  rein  deer  the  moft  extraordinary,  and 
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moft  ufeful,  149— of  all,  when  young,  none  more  prettily 
playful  than  the  kitten,  202— many  in  Syria  and  Perfia  re- 
markable for  long  foft  hair,  2 1 2 — moil  terreftrial  are  larger, 
fiercer,  and  ftronger,  in  warm  than  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates,  2 1 3 — the  only  not  afraid  fingly  to  make  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and 
the  hippopotamos,  225— of  all  American,  the  tiger  the  moft 
formidable  and  mifchievous,  245 — the  generality  have  greater 
agility,  greater  fwiftnefs,  and  more  formidable  arais,  from 
nature,  than  man;  and  their  fenfes,  particularly  that  of 
fmelling,  are  far  more  perfect,  275 — thofe  living  upon  flefti 
hunt  by  nature,  276 — all  under  the  influence  of  man,  are 
fubject  to  great  variations,  279 — many  in  this  country 
breed  between  a  dog  and  a  fox,  298— all  favage,  that  have 
once  tafted  human  flelh,  never  refrain  from  purfuing  man- 
kind, 336 — thofe  of  the  north,  in  winter,  are  more  hairy, 
than  thofe  of  the  milder  climates,  356 — and  what  the  caufe, 
355,  356 — of  the  arctic  climates,  have  their  winter  and 
fummer  garments,  except  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  356— 
of  the  weafel  kind,  the  martin  the  moft  pleafing,  368— feed- 
ing entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inoffeniive  and  timorous, 
3 — remarkable  for  fpeed,  except  the  horfe,  have  the  hind 
feet  longer  than  the  fore,  4 — none  receives  the  male  when 
pregnant,  except  the  hare,  6 — hares  the  only  that  have  hair 
on  the  infide  of  their  mouths,  8— few  of  the  wild  kind  have 
fo  many  varieties  as  the  fquirrel,  25 — all  are  tamed  more 
difficulty  in  proportion  to  their  cowardice,  72 — in  all  coun- 
tries, civilized  and  improved,  the  lower  ranks  of  animals 
reprelTed  and  degraded,  157 — the  beaver  the  only  that  in  its 
fore  parts  refembles  a  quadrupede,  and  in  its  hinder 
parts  approaches  the  nature  of  fifties,  159 — a  true  judge- 
ment of  their  difpofitiou  hy  their  looks,  and  a  juft  conjee 
ture  of  their  internal  habits  from  their  external  form,  208 
— the  loriof  all  others  the  longeft,  in  proportion  to  fize,  241 
—the  camel  the  moft  temperate  of  all,  303— the  oftrich  the 
moft  varocious,  v.  54 — of  all  that  ufe  their  wings  and  legs 
in  running,  the  oftrich  is  the  fwifteft,  60— none  has  greater 
courage  than  the  cock,  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own  fpecies, 
163 — the  prefence  of  man  deftroys  the  fociety  of  meaner 
animals,  and  their  inftin&s,  alfo,  vi.  65— thofe  longeft  in 
the  womb,  are  the  longeft  liv  ed,  according  to  Pliny,  1 17— 
none  harder  to  be  killed  than  the  fhark,  240 — the  fnailkind 
are  hermaphrodites,  vii.  30— of  all  four-footed,  the  frog  the 
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the  beft  fwimmer,  75— the  catterpillar  has  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  enemies,  viii.  43 — whatever  kind,  long  under  the 
protection  of  man,  lofe  part  of  their  natural  fugacity,  in  pro- 
viding for  themfelves,  83 — that  which  fills  the  acorn-lhell 
is  immovable,  162 — a  moft  numerous  tribe  lately  difcovered, 
propagated  by  cuttings — many  entirely  without  motion — 
all  feem  pofTeffed  of  one  power,  of  which  vegetables  are  to- 
tally deficient,  162 — certain  races  of  animals  fall  beneath 
vegetables,  by  their  more  imperfect  propagation,  163 — 
Some  live  without  limbs,  and  often  reproduce  them ;  fome 
live  without  brain  for  many  weeks  together ;  fome  increafe 
and  grow  large,  tho'  all  their  nobler  organs  are  entirely  de~ 
ftroyed;  fome  continue  to  exift,  though  cut  in  two,  their 
nobler  parts  preferring  life,  while  the  others  perifti  that 
were  cut  away;  the  zoophyte  tribe,  continues  to  live  in  fe- 
parate  parts,  and  one  animal,  by  the  means  of  cutting,  is 
divided  into  two  diftinc"t  exiftences,  fometimes  into  a  thou- 
fand,  170,  171— the  firft  difcovery  of  the  power  of  repro- 
duction in  animals  owing  to  Mr.  Tremblay,  172 

Antelope,  tenth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Mr.  BufFon — its  de- 
scription, iii.  78 — the  Indian  antelope,  79 
Antilles,  (See  Negroes  ii.  180) 
Antlers,  their  diftincl  names,  iii.  1 14 
Antiparos,  its  grotto  moft  remarkable,  i.  67 
Antipathy,  of  the  marmout  to  the  dog,  iv.  45 — quadru 
pedes  which  have  natural  antipathy  againft  the  Norway  rat, 
69,  70 — many  have  it  to  fome  animals,  whofe  prefence  they 
inftantly  perceive  by  the  fmell,  ii.  182 — dogs  and  wolves 
fo  different  in  their  difpofitions,  that  no  animals  can  have 
a  more  perfect  antipathy,  iii.  309 — between  the  porcupine 
and  ferpent  fo  irreconcilable  as  never  to  meet  without  a 
mortal  engagement,  iv.  1 1  i—the  fame  fubfifts  between  the 
jackall  and  the  dog,  iii.  338— no  animals  more  alike  than 
the  cow  and  the  buffalo,  yet,  none  have  ftronger  diflikes  to 
each  other,  26 

Ant  quit),  moft  naturally  looked  up  to  with  reverential 
wonder,  ii.  263 

St.  Anthony,  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  ii.  132 
An'.s,  their  food  and  excurfions,  viii.  120 — their  eggs  fo 
very  fmall,  that  upon  a  black  ground,  they  can  fcarcely  be 
difcerned,  121 — fond  attachment  of  the  working  ants  to 
to  their  progeny,  122— the  aurelia  ftate,  and  eiforts  to  get 
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rid  of  their  ikins— experiment  of  Mr.  de  Geer  to  this  pur^ 
pofe,  123 — ftate  of  the  female,  after  fhe  has  done  laying, 
not  known ;  the  males  then  fly  away  and  are  heard  of  no 
more,  1 24 — ants  of  the  tropical  climates  build  a  hill  with 
great  contrivance  and  regularity,  lay  up  provifions ;  and, 
living  the  whole  year,  fubmit  to  regulations  entirely  different 
from  the  ants  of  Europe — three  kinds  of  African  ants — their 
hills  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  high,  125 — amazing  number  and 
regularity  of  their  cells — depredations  and  adventures — they 
live  under  ftrict.  regulations — order  in  which  they  fally  forth 
•—often  quit  their  dwelling  in  a  body,  and  go  in  queft  of 
adventures,  126 — an  inftance  of  it  given  by  Smith,  127 — 
their  fling  produces  extreme  pain,  125— every  writer  of  an- 
tiquity defcribes  this  infect,  as  labouring  in  the  fummer,  and 
flatting  upon  thejproduce  during  winter;  in  fomeof  the  warmer 
climates  this  may  be  fo;  but  in  France  and  England  they 
are  in  a  flate  of  torpidity  during  winter,  115,  116,  124, 
j  25— common  ants  of  Europe — their  defcription,  116 — - 
fears  not  to  attack  a  creature  ten  times  its  own  magnitude,  1 1 7 
— are  divided  into  males,  females,  and  neutral  or  working 
tribe — in  what  manner  diftinguifhed  from  each  other — males 
and  females  feem  no  way  to  partake  in  the  common  drud- 
geries of  the  ftate ;  males  purfue  the  females  with  great 
afliduity,  and  force  them  to  compliance — remain  coupled  for 
fome  time,  1 1 8— defcription  of  the  ant-hills  in  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  conftru&ed  with  wonderful  contrivance,  no- 
drive  the  hare  from  its  form,  iv.  12 — many  animals  live 
upon  ants  in  Africa  and  America,  338 
Anis>  the  ant-lion,  vii.  323 

Ant-eater,  or  Ant-bear >  defcription  and  habit?,  iv.  339, 
340— their  art  to  catch  the  ants — manner  of  defence  againft 
its  enemies,  342— kills  the  invader,  and  remains  faflened 
upon  him  with  vindictive  defperation,  345 

Ant  toe  by  buried  by  an  earthquake^  i.  iio 

Aorta,  the  great  artery,  ii.  41 

Aperea,  by  fome  the  Brafilian  rabbit,  iv*  54 — hs  defcrip- 
tion, 55 

Af>e.<,-the  foremoft  of  the  kind  is  the  ouran-outang  or  wild 
man  of  the  woods,  iv.  1 89 — defcription  of  this  animal  by 
Dr.  Tyfon,  191,  193,  195— comparative  view  of  this  crea- 
ture with  man,  191  to  94 — another  defcription  of  it  by  Mr. 
Bufton>  195,  196— two  young  ones,  but  a  year  old,  &lf- 
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covered  an  aftonifhing  power  of  imitation,  197 — a  kind 
called  baris,  properly  inftructed  when  young,  ferve  as  ufeful 
domeftics,  198 — Le  Comte's  account  of  an  ape  in  the 
ftraights  of  Molucca,  198— the  long  armed  ape  an  extraor- 
dinary and  remarkable  creature,  206 — its  defcription— a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  found  along  the  coafts  of  Co- 
romandel,  207 — fling  themfelves  from  one  rope  to  another, 
at  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet  diftance,  199— inftances  of 
amazing  nimblenefs — in  a  ftate  of  nature  they  run  upon  all 
fours — certain  proofs  of  it,  205— in  fome  of  the  kind  the 
refemblance  to  man  fo  ftriking,  that  anatomifts  are  puzzled 
to  find  in  what  part  of  the  human  body  man's  fuperiority 
confifls,  ii.  311  — enjoy  many  advantages  in  common  with 
men,  above  the  lower  tribes  of  nature,  3  1 1 — in  the  navies  of 
Solomon,  among  the  articles  imported  from  the  Eall,  are 
apes  and  peacocks,  v.  171— apes  have  eye-lames  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  lids,  ii.  85 — flight  furvey  of  the  ape  kind, 
rv.  188 — the  only  animal  pofleffed  of  hands  and  arms,  ii. 
105 

Jplcius,  noted  for  having  taught  mankind  to  fuiFocate  fifli 
in  Carthaginian  pickle,  vi.  180 — his  receipt  for  making 
fauce  for  the  oftrich,  v.  59 — manner  of  dr.effing  a  hare  in 
true  Roman  tafte,  with  parflcy,  rice^  vinegar,,  cumin,  and 
coriander  feed,  iv.  15 

Apoda1,  the  name  of  the  fifh  without  ventral  fins,  vi.  300 

Appendices  in  the  intellines  of  birds,  v.  16 

Appetite,  nature,  by  fupplying  a  variety,  has  multiplied 
life  in  her  productions,  v.  79 

Arabia,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  where  the  horfe 
runs  wild,  produces  the  moft  beautiful  breed,  the  mofl  ge- 
nerous, fwift,  and  perfe^enhg  in  the  rapidity  of  flight 

the  dogs  give  up  the  purfuit,  ii.  317 — method  of  taking 
them  by  traps,  348 — an  Arabian,  how  poor  foever,  is  pro- 
vided of  his  horfe,  349— the  Arabians  firft  began  the  ma- 
nagement of  horfes  in  the  time  of  Sheque  I  fmael  —  manner  in 
which  the  Arabians  feed  and  drefs  their  horfes,  352— they 
have  no  houfe  but  a  tent  to  live  in — never  beat  their  horfes, 
35 1 — preferve  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes  with  care  for 
feveral  ages  back,  3^0 — into  what  countries  that  race  of 
horfes  has  fpread  itfelf,  354,  355 — the  Arabians  feafl  upon 
young  horfes,  348 — keep  their  horfes  ready  faddled  at  the 
tent,  from  morning  till  fun-fet,  to  be  prepared  againft  all 
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furprife,  253— the  moil  adapted  country  to  the  fupport  and 
production  of  camels,  iv.  303 — defcription  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia,  305 — milk  and  flefh  of  the  camel  a  part  of  the 
nourifhment  of  the  Arabians,  304  — the  mare,  foal,  hufband, 
wife,  and  children,  lie  altogether  indifcriminately,  ii.  351  — 
its  fandy  tempefts  defcribed,  i.  363— men  and  animals 
buried  in  the  fands  of  Arabia,  preferved  from,  corruption, 
for  feveral  ages,  as  if  actually  embalmed,  ii.  275 — the  afs 
originally  a  native  of  Arabia,  ii.  385 

Archimedes ,  difcovered  the  method  of  determining  the  pu- 
rity of  gold,  by  weighing  in  water,  i.  190 

Arch:pdagot  very  good  horfes  in  its  illands,  ii.  360— the 
wild  afs  found  in  thofe  iflands,  particularly  in  Cerigo,  377 

Ard<  HI,  the  paflures  in  thofe  plains  excellent  for  rearing 
horfes,  ii.  361 

Arequipa,  2l  celebrated  burning  mountain  in  Peru,  i#  99 
Argentine,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  309 
Arion,  his  harp  gathered  the  dolphins  to  the  fhip's  fide, 
ii.  168 

Ariftotk\  opinion  about  the  formation  of  the  incipient 
4nimal,  ii.  16 — and  mules  being  fometimes  prolific,  37c 

Arktto,  an  Italian  Francifcan  friar — for  his  fleeping  tranf- 
greflions  taken  before  the  Inquifition,  and  like  to  be  con- 
demned for  them,  ii.  142,  143 

Armadilla,  or  Tatou,  defcribed — an  inhabitant  of  South  A  - 
merica,  iv.  125  — a  harmlefs  creature,  furniflied  with  a  pe- 
culiar covering  for  its  defence  -  attacked  without  danger, 
and  liable  to  perfecutions  -  is  cf  different  fizes;  in  all  how- 
ever, the  animal  is  partially  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a 
ftriking  curiofity  in  natural  hiftory,  125,  126 — has  the  fame 
method  of  protecting  itfelf  as  the  hedge-hog  or  pangolin  — 
when  attacked,  rolls  itfelf  up  in  its  (hells,  like  a  ball,  and 
continues  fo  till  the  danger  is  over,  127,  128— the  Indians 
take  it  in  this  form,  lay  it  clofe  to  the  fire,  and  oblige  it 
to  unfold— this  animal  utterly  unknown  before  the  difcovery 
of  America,  128,  129— -does  mifchiefin  gardens — bears  the 
cold  of  our  climate  withour  inconvenience — the  mole  does 
not  burrow  fwifter  than  the  armadilla— burrows  deep  in  the 
earth,  129 — expedients  ufed  to  force  them  out, — manner  of 
taking  them  alive— fometimes  in  fnares  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
and  low  moift  places  which  they  frequent,  130,  131— never 
found  at  any  diftance  from  their  retreats— near  a  precipice, 
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efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and  tumbling  down  from  rock 
to  rock,  without  danger  or  inconvenience,  130— its  food— 
fcarce  any  that  do  not  root  the  ground  like  a  hog — a  kind 
of  friendship  between  them  and  the  rattle-make,  they  are 
frequently  found  in  the  fame  hole,  131 — they  all  refemble 
each  ©ther,  as  cloathed  with  a  fhell,  yet  differ  in  fize,  and 
in  the  divifion  of  their  fhell — the  various  kinds,  132,  133 — 
the  pig-headed  fort,  the  weafel-headed,  the  kabafTou,  and 
the  encoubert  are  the  largeft,  1 33— generally  referred  to 
the  tribe  of  infects  or  fnails,  ii.  3 1 3 

Amo,  the  river,  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  gained  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  i.  276 

An y  numbers  of  birds  of  paradife  feen  there,  v.  260 
Arft-feet,  name  our  failors  give  to  birds  of  the  penguin 
tribe,  vi.  92 

Arfenius,  tutor  to  the  emperour  Arcadius,  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  ii.  132 

Arts,  fault  that  has  infected  mod  of  our  dictionaries  and 
compilations  of  natural  hiftory,  ii.  307 — teaching  the  arts 
of  cruelty  equivalent  to  committing  them,  v.  164 

AJia,  aim  of  the  Afiatics  to  pofTefs  many  women,  and  to 
furnilh  a  feraglio  their  only  ambition,  ii.  72— luftre  of  jew- 
els and  fplendour  of  brilliant  colours  eagerly  fought  after  by 
all  conditions  of  men,  98 

Afta,  Minor,  defcription  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  230 

AJiatic,  the  olive-coloured,  claims  the  hereditary  refem- 
blance  to  our  common  parent— an  argument  to  prove  the 
contrary,  ii.  240 

Afp,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  215 

Afpbaltums  an  injection  of  petroleum  and  an  application  of 
afphaltum  fuffice  to  make  a  mummy,  ii.  287 

Afsy  and  horfe,  though  nearly  alike  in  form,  are  diftinct 
kinds,  different  in  natures — with  only  one  of  each  kind, 
both  races  would  be  extinguished,  ii.  375  — in  the  ftate  of 
nature  entirely  different,  376 — wild  afs-in  greater  abundance 
than  the  wild  horfe — wild  afs  and  the  zebra  a  different 
fpecies  — countries  where  the  wild  afs  is  found,  377,  379 — 
fome  run  fo  fwift,  few  courfers  can  overtake  them,— caught 
with  traps —  taken  chiefly  for  their  flefh  and  fkins,  which 
make  that  leather  called  fhagreen— entertainment  of  wild 
affes  in  Perfia  feen  by  Olearius,  377,  378— the  delicacy  of 
its  flefh  a  proverb  there,  378— Galen  deems  it  unwholefome 
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— afles  originally  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards , 
have  run  wild,  and  multiplied  to  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  a 
nuifance — chace  of  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  379— 
have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes— declivities  and  precipices 
do  not  retard  their  career,    after  the  firfi;  load,  their  ce- 
lerity leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  loft,  and  they 
contract  the  ftupid  look  and  dullnefs  peculiar  to  the  alinine 
fpecie  — will  not  permit  a  horfe  to  live  among  them — al- 
ways feed  together— and  a  horfe  ftraying  where  they  graze, 
they  fall  upon,  and  bite  and  kick  him  till  he  be  dead,  380 
— their  preference  to  any  vegetable  is  to  the  plantane,  381 
— they  drink  as  foberly  as  they  eat,  and  never  dip  the  note 
into  the  ftream — fear  to  wet  their  feet,  and  turn  out  to  avoid 
the  dirty  parts  of  a  road— mew  no  ardour  but  for  the  female, 
and  often  die  after  covering,  382 — fcent  an  owner  at  a 
diftance,  and  diftinguim  him  in  a  crowd  —  with  eyes  covered, 
they  will  not  ftir  a  ftep— when  laid  down,  one  eye  covered 
with  the  grafs,  and  the  other  hidden  with  a  ftone  or  other 
contiguous  body,  they  will  not  ftir,  or  attempt  to  rife,  to 
get  free  from  impedements— feveral  brought  up  to  perform, 
and  exhibited  at  a  Ihow,  383  — fuffered  to  dwindle  every 
generation,  and  particularly  in  England,  384 — bulk  for 
bulk,  an  afs  ftronger  than  a  horfe,  and  furer  footed  -  alfo 
lefs  apt  to  ftart  than  the  horfe,  38 5 — more  healthy  than  the 
horfe  —  Perfians  cleave  their  noftrils  to  give  them  more  room 
for  breathing,  386— Spaniards  alone  know  the  value  of  the 
afs,  385— the  Spanifti  jack-afs  above  fifteen  hands  high — : 
the  afs  originally  a  native  of  Arabia — warm  climates  pro  - 
duce  the  largeft  and  beft— entirely  loft  among  us  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth—  Holingfhed  pretends  our  land 
yields  no  affes,  yet  they  were  common  in  England  before 
that  time— in  Sweden,  they  are  a  fort  of  rarity — by  the  laft 
hiftory  of  Norway,  they  had  not  reached  that  country — s 
in  Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  horfes 
of  that  country — in  Perfia,  are  two  kinds — fome  fold  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds,  385,  386 — no  animal  covered  with 
hair  lefs  fubjett  to  vermin — lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ileeps  )efs  than  the  horfe,  and  never  lies  down  for  it,  unlefs 
much  tired — (he -afs  croffes  fire  and  water  to  protect  her 
young,  38*  t0  386---thetgimerro  bred  between  the  afsj  and  the 
bull,  386— the  fize  and  ftrength  of  our  afTes^  improved  by 
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importation  of  Spanifh  jack-affes,  387— deilroyed  by  the 

South- America  bat,  called  vampyre,  iv.  145 

Jfaf(stiday  favage  nations  delighted  with  the  fmell,  ii.  i8t 
AJftniboils,  lake,  where  the  river  St.  Lawrence  takes  its 

rife,  i.  216 

AjJ'yrian  goa>,  of  Gefner,  a  fecond  variety,  iii.  58 

djh-oites,  among  coral  fubilances,  viii.  197 

Atalantis,  an  iiland  fubmerfed,  was  as  large  as  Afia  Mi- 
nor and  Syria —the  fruits  of  the  earth  offered  without  cul- 
tivated, i.  1  54 

Athanatus,  mftance  of  his  ftrength,  ii.  118 

Atbeljlav,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  mares  and  ftal- 
lions,  except  as  prefents,  ii.  369 

Athenians ,  quail- fighting  a  favourite  amufement  among 
them — abftained  from  the  flefh  of  this  bird,  as  unwhole- 
lbme,  becaufe  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore— they  reared 
great  numbers  of  them  for  fighting,  and  flaked  fums  of 
money,  as  we  do  with  cocks,  upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  com- 
bat, v.  214 — they  had  alfo  their  cock-matches,  v.  163 

A.  vtrnir,  defcription  of  this  fiih,  vi.  313 

Atmoi'poerr,  moft  disorders  incident  to  mankind,  fays  Ba- 
con, arife  from  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  vi.  171; 

A:tradiont  defined,  i.  3— the  fun  pofiefTed  of  the  greateil 
lhare,  i.  4 

A<vofet/4,  or  fcooper,  a  bird  found  in  Italy — now  and 
then  comes  over  into  England— defcription,  and  extraordU 
nary  ihape  of  its  bill,  vi.  20 

Aurelia,  one  of  the  appearances  of  the  caterpillar,  viii. 
6,  19 — lying  it  in  a  warm  room,  Mr.  Reaumur  hallened 
the  difclofure  of  the  butterfly,  and  jjy  keeping  it  in  an  ice- 
houfe,  retarded  it — though  it  bears  a  different  appearance, 
it  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  formation 
-—fome  infects  continue  under  that  form  not  above  ten  days, 
fome  twenty,  fome  feverai  months,  others  for  a  year  toge- 
ther, 26— how  the  butterfly  gets  rid  of  that  covering,  28-— 
aurelia  of  the  bee  different  from  that  of  the  common  cater- 
pillar, 80 

Aurora  Borealisy  or  northern  light,  ftreams,  with  peculiar 
luftre,  and  a  variety  of  colours  round  the  pole — its  appear- 
ance almoft  conftant  in  winter — and  when  the  fun  departs 
for  half  a  year,  this  meteor  fupplies  its  beams,  affording 
light  for  all  the  purpofes  of  exigence,  i.  3^7 
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Aurora,  or  the  famiri,  the  {"mailed  and  moft  beautiful  of 
the  fapajou  monkeys— its  defcription— is  very  tender*  deli- 
cate, and  held  in  high  price,  iv.  236 

Awvergne,  in  France,  an  amazing  mummy  dug  up  at  that 
place,  ii.  283 

Avck,  a  bird  bred  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  vi.  98 
Axis,  a  kind  of  beautiful  Hag — its  defcription,  iii.  123 
Azorer,  ferpents,  adders,  and  makes  feen  about  thefe 
iflands  by  Sir  Robert  Hawkins  in  1590,  i.  239 

B. 

Baboon,  fierce,  malicious,  ignorant,  and  untraceable,  ir. 
209 — its  defcription — impelled  by  a  hatred  for  the  males  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  a  defire  for  women,  210— the  Che- 
valier Forbin  relates,  that  in  Siam,  whole  troops  will  fally 
forth,  plunder  the  houfes  of  provisions,  and  endeavour  to 
force  the  women — manner  of  robbing  an  orchard  or  vine- 
yard at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  210,  211— the  female 
brings  forth  one  at  a  time,  carries  it  in  her  arms,  clinging 
to  her  breaft,  214 — furvey  of  the  baboon  kind,  188 — at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  young  of  thefe  animals  are  taught 
to  guard  houfes,  and  perform  the  duty  with  .punctuality, 
212 — they  feem  infenfible  of  the  mifchief.  they  do— a  ba- 
boon defcribedby  Mr.  BufFon,  213 — lafcivioufnefs  predom- 
inant—their food,  214 — are  not  found  to  breed  in  our  cli- 
mate, 213 — are  not  carnivorous — their  liver,  like  that  of  a 
dog,  divided  into  fix  lobes— the  largeft  of  the  kind  is  the 
mandril,  214 — its  defcription — difpleafed,  it  weeps  like  a 
child— is  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coaft — that  called  wanderow 
chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar — its  de- 
fcription— the  maimon  of  BufFon,  by  Edwards  called  the 
pig-tail,  the  laft  of  the  fort — its  defcription— a  native  of 
Sumatra,  214,  215 

Baby,  the  name  of  a  dwarf,  whofe  complete  hiflory  is 
very  accurately  related  by  Mr.  Dabenton,  ii.  254 

Babyrouejfa,  the  Indian  hog,  its  defcription,  iii.  1 93  to 
195 — travellers  call  it  the  hog  of  Borneo,  192 — in  what 
manner  it  efcapes  the  purfuers,  195— has  enormous  tufks 
of  fine  ivory — lefs  dangerous  than  the  wild  boar,  194 — the 
tufks  have  points  directed  to  the  eyes,  and  fometimes  grow 
into  them — thefe  animals,  in  a  body,  are  feen  with  the  wild 
boars,  with  which  they  are  not  known  to  engender — are 
eaJtly  tamed— have  a  way  of  repoiing  different  from  other 
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animals  of  the  larger  kind,  by  hitching  one  of  their  upper 
upper  on  the  branch  of  a.  tree,  and  fuffering  their 
whole  body  to  fwirig  down  at  eafe — they  are  fierce  and  ter- 
rible when  offended,  and  peaceable  and  harmlefs  when 
unmolefled — their  flefh  good  to  be  eaten,  but  faid  to  putrefy 
in  a  fhort  time—  they  chiefly  live  upon  vegetables  and  the 
leaves  of  trees,  195 — are  found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Afia,  and  Africa,  196 

Bacon  s  obfe;  vations  upon  fifties,  vi.  175 

Badger ;  a  folitary  ftupid  animal,  iv.  328 — forms  a  wind- 
ing hole,  and  remains  in  fafety  at  the  bottom — the  fox  takes 
pofleffion  of  the  hole  quitted  by  the  badger,  or  forces  it 
from  the  retreat  by  wiles — furprifed  by  the  dogs  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  its  hole,  it  fights  with  defperate  refolution,  329 
— all  that  has  life  is  its  food — it  fleeps  the  greateft  part  of 
its  time,  and  though  not  voracious,  keeps  fat,  particularly 
in  winter — it  keeps  the  hole  very  clear — the  female  makes 
a  bed  of  hay  for  her  young,  328,  329— brings  forth,  in 
fummer,  three  or  four  young — how  fhe  feeds  them — the 
young  are  eafily  tamed — the  old  are  favage  and  incorrigible 
— are  fond  of  fire,  and  often  burn  themfelves  dangeroufly, 
329,  330 — are  fubjett  to  the  mange,  and  have  a  gland  un- 
der the  tail,  which  fcents  ftrongly — its  flefh  rank  and  ill 
tailed,  330 

Bag,  name  of  the  falfe  belly  of  the  oppoflum— its  defcrip- 
tion,  iv.  343 

Bag,  or  pouch  of  the  civet,  manner  in  which  the  perfume 
is  taken  from  it,  iii.  391  —  this  bag  differs  from  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  weafel  kind,  and  in  what,  390 

£a:t,  the  beft  for  all  kinds  of  fifh  is  frefli  herring,  vi.  253 
— the  larger  fort  will  take  a  living  fmall  fifh  upon  the  hook 
fooner  than  any  other  bait,  254 

Balance,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravity  of  metals,  i.  190 

Bald,  women  lefs  apt  to  become  bald  than  men— Mr. 
BufFon  thinks  they  never  become  bald — many  inftances  of 
the  contrary  among  us,  ii.  86 

Balearic  crane,  its  defcription,  v.  387— the  real  crane  of 
Pliny,  386 — comes  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  Cape  de 
Verd  iflands,  388 — its  habits — has  been  defcribed  by  the 
name  of  fea-peacock — foreign  birds  of  the  crane  kind  de* 
fcribed,  the  jabiru,  the  jubiru-guacu,  she  anhima,  and  the 
buffoon  bird,  388,  389 
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Ball  of  fire  of  the  bignefs  of  a  bomb— its  efFe&s,  i.  380 

Baltic,  the  Danes  in  pofTeflion  of  it,  i.  232 

Banks,  of  a  river,  after  inundations,  appear  above  water, 

when  all  the  adjacent  valley  is  overflown,  and  why,  i.  202, 

*o3 

Banks  (Mr.)  difcovers  and  defcribes  an  extraordinary 
animal  of  the  gerbua  kind,  and  calls  it  kanguroo,  in  figure 
refembling,  but  in  fize  and  other  circumftances  differing 
with  it,  iv.  351 

Banana,  the  elephant  eats  the  plant  to  the  roots,  iv.  259 

Barb,  an  Arabian  horfe  bred  in  Barbary,  ii.  354 

Barbs,  of  the  whale,  or  whale-bone,  vi.  196 

Barbary  hen,  its  defcription,  v.  192 

Barbie,  a  flat  fifh,  its  growth,  vi.  340 

Barja,  in  South  America,  cattle  deftroyed  at  that  place 
by  the  American  bats  called  vampyres,  iv.  146 

Bans,  in  Sierra  Leona,  in  Africa,  has  a  kind  of  apes, 
which,  properly  inftru&ed.  when  young,  ferve  as  very  u  feful 
domeftics,  iv.  1 98 

Barnacle,  imaginary,  a  fhell  fifli,  vii.  64 

Barometer  meafures  the  weight  of  the  air — in  what  man- 
ner, i.  304,  et  feq. — no  changes  in  the  air  without  fenflble 
alteration  in  the  barometer— the  barometer  is  alfo  fervice- 
able  in  meafuring the  heights  of  mountains,  154,  305,  306— 
when  it  marks  a  peculiar  lightnefs  in  the  air,  no  wonder 
that  it  foretells  a  ftorm,  and  why,  352— the  art  of  taking* 
the  heights  of  places  by  it,  a  new  and  ingenious  invention, 
154 — in  what  manner  it  is  compofed,  304 

B arret  tier j  a  famous  youth,  confidered  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  flept  regularly  twelve  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  ii.  138 

Bafs,  a  rocky  ifland  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  has  in  every 
crag  innumerable  birds  of  various  forts,  mining  more  than 
the  flars  of  heaven  in  a  ferene  night,  vi.  72 

Bath,  perfons  coming  out  of  a  warm  bath  feveral  ounces 
heavier  than  they  went  in — warm  bath  of  fea-water  a  kind 
of  relief  to  mariners,  upon  a  failure  of  frefh  water  at  fea, 
i.  238 

Bat,  by  fome  reckoned  among  birds,  ii.  313 — doubtful 
among  naturalills  whether  beaft  or  bird — now  univerfally 
take  place  among  quadrupedes,  iv.  1 34 — Pliny,  Gefner,  and 
Aldrovandus  placed  it  among  birds — fcarce  in  any  particu- 
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!ar  refembles  the  bird,  except  in  the  power  of  fuftaining  it- 
ielf  in  the  air — description  of  the  common  fort  in  England 
—its  interlines  and  fkeleton,  in  fome  meafure,  refemble  thofe 
oi" mankind,  135 — makes  its  firft  appearance  early  in  fum- 
mer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the  evening,  136 — is  feen  to 
fkim  along  the  furrace  of  waters — feeds  upon  gnats,  moths, 
and  nocturnal  infects  of  every  kind,  which  it  purfues  open- 
mouthed — its  flight  laborious,  irregular,  and,  if  interrupted, 
not  readily  followed  by  a  fecond  elevation— ufually  taken, 
when  ftriking  againit  an  object,  it  falls  to  the  ground — even 
in  the  fummer,  it  fleeps  the  greateft  part  of  the  time^ — its 
retreat — continues  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  winter — is  ufually 
hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves,  unaffected 
by  all  change  of  weather,  136,  137 — is  deftroyed  particu- 
larly by  the  owl — the  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  fum- 
mer from  two  to  five  young  at  a  time,  138 — the  female  has 
two  nipples  forward  on  the  breaft,  as  in  the  human  kind, 
and  this  a  motive  for  Linnaeus  to  give  it  the  title  of  a  pri- 
mas,  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  order  with  mankind — the  fe* 
male  makes  no  neft  for  her  young— when  fhe  begins  to 
grow  hungary,  and  finds  a  neceffity  of  ftirring  abroad,  me 
takes  her  little  ones  and  flicks  them  by  their  hooks  againU 
the  fides  of  her  appartment,  and  there  they  immoveably 
cling  and  patiently  wait  her  return — lefs  fimilitude  to  the 
race  of  birds  than  of  quadrupedes,  iv.  138,  139 — great  la- 
bour in  'flying  foon  fatigues  and  tires  it  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
— its  petty  thefts  upon  the  fat  of  bacon,  140— found  in  the 
holes  deferted  by  the  wood-pecker,  v.  253-— long -eared  bat, 
iv.  140 — horfe-fhoe  bat — rhinoceros  bat — a  larger  race  of 
bats  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies  truly  formidable— a  dan- 
gerous enemy — when  united  in  flocks  they  become  dread- 
ful, 141,  140 — they  are  eat — the  negroes  of  the  African 
coafts  will  not  eat  them  though  ftarving,  141 — on  the  Afri- 
can coaft  they  fly  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  obfeure  the  fetting 
fun — the  roufette,  or  great  bat  of  Madagafcar,  is  found  a- 
long  the  coalls  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  where  it  is  often 
feen  about  the  flze  of  a  large  hen — deflroys  the  ripe  fruits, 
and  fometimes  fettles  upon  animals,  and  man  himfelf,  142 
— dellroy  fowls  and  domeilic  animals,  unlefs  preferved  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  often  faften  upon  the  inhabitants,  at- 
tack them  in  the  face,  and  make  terrible  wounds,  143 — the 
ancients  have  tajten  their  idea  of  harpies  from  thefe  fierce 
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md  voracious  creatures,  equally  deformed,  greedy,  un- 
cleanly, and  cruel— the  bat,  called  the  American  vampyre 
—its  defcription  by  Ulloa— purport  of  his  account  confirm- 
ed by  various  travellers,  who  all  agree  that  it  has  a  faculty 
of  drawing  blood  from  perfons  fleeping,  and  deftroying  them 
before  they  awake,  144 — a  ftrong  difficulty  remains  how 
they  make  the  wound— Ulloa  and  Buffon's  opinions 
145— fuppofe  the  animal  endowed  with  a  ftrong  power  of 
fusion ;  and  that,  without  inflicting  any  wound,  by  conti- 
nuing to  draw,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  flcin,  fo  that  the 
blood  at  length  pafles — they  are  one  of  the  great  pefes  of 
South  America,  146 — bats  as  big  as  rabbits,  ii.  6 

To  bay,  faid  of  a  flag,  when  he  turns  his  head  againft  the 
hounds,  iii.  114 

Beagle,  harrier  and  hound  feem  all  of  the  fame  kind,  iii.* 
283 — tranfported  into  Spain  or  Barbary,  will  there  be  con- 
verted into  the  land  or  water  fpanniel,  284 

Beak,  how  that  of  animals  is  produced,  ii.  101 

Beam,  by  hunters  meant  that  part  which  bears  the  ant- 
lers, iii.  114 

Beams,  thofe  of  the  fun  mining  upon  the  fire,  put  it  out, 
and  why,  i-  333*  334 — darting  directly  upon  us,  without  the 
medium  of  the  air,  would  burn  us  up  at  once,  or  blind  us 
with  effulgence,  i.  334. 

Bear,  defcription  of  the  ant-bear  and  its  habits,  iv.  339, 
34* 

Bears  in  cold  frozen  regions  of  the  North  not  fmaller  than 
in  milder  countries,  ii.  6 — the  North  American  Indians 
anoint  their  (kins  with  fat  of  bears,  236 — the  bears  now  and 
then  make  depredations  upon  the  rein-deer,  iii.  169 — in 
Greenland  do  not  change  colour,  356 — three  different  kinds, 
iv.  321— the  black  of  America  does  not  reject  animal  food, 
as  believed — places  where  they  are  found— retreat  of  the 
brown  bear,  322 — a  vulgar  error,  that  during  winter,  the 
brown  bear  lives  by  fucking  its  paws ;  it  feems  rather  to 
fubfilt  then  upon  the  exuberance  of  its  former  flefli— the 
male  and  female  do  not  inhabit  the  fame  den,  and  feldom 
are  feen  together,  but  upon  the  accefTes  of  genial  defire, 
323 — care  of  the  female  for  her  young — the  bear,  when 
tamed,  feems  gentle  and  placid ;  yet  ftill  to  be  diftrufted  and 
managed  with  caution,  being  often  treacherous  and  refentful 
without  a  caufe,  323— is  capable  of  a  degree  of  inftru&ion 
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— wh$n  come  to  maturity,  can  never  be  tamed— methods  of 
taking  them,  324,  327— 'their  paws  and  hams  a  great  deli- 
cacy, iv.  324,327 — the  white  placed  in  the  coldeft  climates, 
grows  larger  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  remains 
mailer  of  the  icy  mountains  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
325—  unable  to  retreat  when  attacked  with  fire  arms,  they 
make  a  fierce  and  long  refiftance,  326 — they  live  upon  fifh 
and  feals,  their  flefh  is  too  ftrong  for  food — are  often  feen 
on  ice-fioats,  feveral  leagues  at  fea,  tho*  bad  fwimmers,  327 
—the  white  fometimes  jumps  into  a  Greenlander's  boat, 
and  if  he  does  not  overfet  it,  fits  down  calmly  and  like  a 
pafTenger  fuiFers  itfelf  to  be  rowed  along,  326 — hunger 
makes  it  fwim  after  fifh — often  a  battle  enfues  between  a 
bear  and  a  morfe,  or  a  whale,  and  the  latter  generally  prove 
victorious,  327 

Beards,  Americans  taking  great  pains  to  pluck  theirs  up 
by  the  roots,  the  under  part,  and  all  but  the  whi/kers, 
therefore  fuppofed  to  have  no  hair  growing  on  that  part — 
Linnaeus  himfelf  has  fallen  into  this  miftake,  ii.  97 — differ- 
ent cuftoms  of  men,  in  the  manner  of  wearing  their  beards, 
95»  6,  7 

Beafts  are  moft  fierce  and  cruel  in  all  countries  where  mea 
axe  moft  barbarous,  ii.  330 

Beafts  of  chace,  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus,  and  Henry 
the  Firft,  it  was  lefs  criminal  to  deftroy  one  of  the  human 
fpecies  than  a  beaft  of  chace — facred  edifices  thrown  down, 
and  turned  to  wafte,  to  make  room  for  beafts  of  chace,  iii. 
no 

Beafts  of  prey,  feldom  devour  each  other— they  chiefly 
feek  after  the  deer  or  the  goat — their  ufual  method  of  hunt- 
ing, ii.  321 

Beaver,  known  to  build  like  an  architect:,  and  rule  like  a 
citizen,  ii.  328 — its  fore  parts  taftelike  flefh,  and  the  hinder 
like  the  fifh  it  feeds  on,  iii.  192— a  remaining  monument  of 
brutal  fociety,  iv.  157— its  qualities,  taken  from  its  fellows, 
and  kept  in  folitude  or  domeftic  tamenefs,  158,  159 — refiiU 
only  when  driven  to  extremity,  and  fights  when  its  fpeed 
cannot  avail — the  only  quadrupede  that  has  a  flat  broad  tail, 
covered  with  fcales,  ferving  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  mo- 
tions in  the  water,  159— the  fole  quadrupede  with  mem- 
branes between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  none  on  the 
fore  feet,  159— the  only  animal  in  its  fore  parts  entirely  re- 
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fembling  a  quadrupede,  and  in  its  hinder  parrs  apprdacTie";! 
*he  nature  of  fifties,  having  a  fcaly  tail— iits  defcription — has 
hut  one  vent  for  the  emiffion  of  excrements  and  urine,  159, 
160 — they  aiTemble  about  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
make  a  fociety  to  continue  the  greateft  part  of  the  year — 
form  a  company  of  above  two  hundred — fix  their  abode  by 
the  fide  of  a  lake  or  river — cut  with  their  teeth  a  tree  thicker 
than  a  man's  body,  iv.  160,  161— amazing  Works  and  man- 
fion  houfes — convey  their  materials  by  water,  iv.  162  -  mix 
clay  and  dry  grafs  together,  work  it  into  a  mortar,  and  with 
their  tails  plainer  their  work  within  and  without,  164 — their 
walls  perpendicular,  and  two  feet  thick — their  piers  four- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick 
At  the  bafe,  161 — their  dikes  ten  and  twelve  feet  thick  at 
the  foundation — their  apartments  round,  or  oval,  and  di- 
vided into  three  ftories,  one  above  the  other,  163 — vifited 
too  often  by  men,  they  work  only  in  the  night  time,  or  aban- 
don the  place,  and  feek  a  fafer  fituation,  1 63 — four  hundred 
refide  in  one  manfion  houfe,  divided  into  a  number  of 
apartments,  having  communication  with  each  other,  165-^ 
their  works  in  the  northern  parts  finimed  in  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember— in  fummer  they  are  epicures — their  provisions  for 
the  winter  feafon — they  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  to  fence 
and  fortify  their  habitation  againft  the  wind  and  water,  164. 
—  cut  down  branches  three  to  ten  feet  in  length — the  largefr. 
are  conveyed  to  their  magazines  by  a  whole  body — the 
imalleft  by  one  only — each  taking  a  different  way,  and  having 
walk  ailigned  him,  that  no  one  mould  interrupt  another  in 
his  work,  1 6  j ,  1 66 — wood-yards  larger  or  fmaller,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  in  family,  1 66 — manner  of  catching 
them  in  fnares  or  by  fuprrife,  167 — they  fwim  with  their 
mortar  on  their  tails,  and  their  flakes  between  their  teeth, 
162— their  works  damaged  by  force  of  water,  or  feet  of 
huntfmen,  initantly  repaired,  iy.  163 

Beauty ,  every  country  has  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty— ex^ 
traordinary  taftes  for  beauty,  ii.  76-- every  nation,  how 
barbarous  foever,  has  peculiar  arts  of  heightening  beauty 
— feveral  of  thefe  arts,  78 — a  modern  lady's  face  formed 
exactly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  or  the  fleeping  Veltal, 
would  fcarce  be  confidered  as  a  beauty,  except  by  the  lovers 
of  antiquity— *!efs  in  the  object  than  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder—fuperior  beauty  of  our  ancefters  no:  ea&!y  compara- 
ble, 265 
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Bsc:  fzo,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  3:4 
iW*  of  a  river,  an  increafe  of  water  there  increafes  its  ra- 
pidity, except  in  cafes  of  inundation,  and  why— fach  bed 
left  dry  for  fome  hours  by  a  violent  ftorm  blowing  directly 
againft  the  ftream,  i.  207 

Bids,  the  earth  every  where  in  beds  ever  beds,  and  each 
of  them  maintaining  exactly  the  fame  thicknefs,  i.  58 

Bee,  a  ruminating  infect,  or  feemingly  fo— its  ftomach  is 
compefed  of  mufcular  fibres,  iii.  6 — operations  ftudied  for 
two  thoufand  years  are  ftill  incompletely  known,  viii.  65 — 
Reaumur's  account  fufneiently  wonderful — many  of  the  facts 
held  dubious  by  thofe  converfant  with  the  fubject— fome 
declared  not  to  have  exigence  in  nature — three  different 
kinds  of  bees,  65,66— common  working  bees  neither  male 
nor  female— queen  bees  lay  all  the  eggs  that  are  hatched  in 
a  feafon — ftructure  of  the  working  bee,  particularly  of  its 
trunk,  which  extracts  the  honey  from  flowers,  66,  67 — man- 
ner of  building  their  cells,  69 — in  one  day,  they  make 
cells  upon  each  other  enough  to  contain  three  thoufand  bees, 
70  — defcription  of  thofe  cells,  69,  70.  the  combs  made 
by  infenfible  degrees,  not  at  once  as  fome  imagine,  72 

the  cells  fzr  the  young  and  for  the  drones  that 

for  the  queen  bee  the  largeft  of  all,  7  ;  —  thofe  for  honey 

are  deeper  than  the  reft  that  not  the  only  food  upon 

which  they  fubfift  manner  of  anticipating  the  pro- 

grefs  of  vegetation,  74 — the  bee  has  a  ftomach  for  wax  as 
well  as  honey — bee-bread — treacle  for  food  of  bees  in  win- 
ter— what  part  of  the  flower  has  the  honev,  74,  75  -fting 
of  the  bee,  68 — any  wanting  food,  bends  down  its  trunk  to 
the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expected,  which  then  opens  its 
honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  into  the  other's  mouth, 
70 — numerous  as  the  multitude  of  bees  appear  in  a  fwarm, 
they  all  owe  their  origin  to  one  parent,  called  the  queen- 
bee,  76 — opening  the  body  of  a  queen,  the  eggs  at  one 
time  found  to  amount  to  five  thoufand — the  queen  eafily 
diftinguilhed  from  the  reft— great  fertility  of  the  queen,  and 
the  great  attentions  paid  to  her,  controverted  by  recrr.t 
obfervers,  77— they  leave  a  cell  to  every  egg  and  deftroy 
the  reft,  78— great  care  and  affection  for  the  young,  79 — 
in  about  twenty  days  after  the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee  was 
completely  formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
its  ftate — the  cell  being  prepared,  the  animal  foon  transform- 
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ed  into  an  aurelia  different  from  that  of  the  common  caterpil- 
lar, 80 — when  they  begin  to  break  their  pfifons,  above  an 
-hundred  are  excluded  in  one  day,  81 — dreadful  battles  often 
enfue  between  the  young  brood  and  their  progenitors,  82—- 
ligns  previous  to  their  migrations — after  the  migration,  the 
queen  being  fettled,  the  fwarm  follows,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  whole  body  is  at  eafe,  84 — fometimes  facrifice 
their  queen ;  butnever  when  the  hive  is  full  of  wax  and  honey, 
84,  85 — the  working  fort  kill  the  drones  in  the  worm-ftate, 
in  the  cell,  and  ejedt  their  bodies  from  the  hive  among  the 
general  carnage — upwards  of  forty  thoufandbees  found  in  a 
Angle  hi?e — inftances  ofjexpedition  in  working — in  thefirft  fif- 
teen days,  they  make  more  wax  than  during  the  reft  of  the  year 
—a  hive  fending  out  feveral  fwarms  in  the  year,  the  firft  al- 
ways the  befc  and  moft  numerous>  86— a  kind  of  floating 
bee-houfe  ufed  in  France,  87 

Bees,  in  other  countries— in  Guadaloupe  are  lefsby  half 
than  in  Europe,  and  have  no  fting,  viii.  89,  90— fometimes 
there  are  two  or  three  queens  to  a  fwarm  ;  then  the  weaker 

deferted  for  the  more  powerful  protedtor  the  deferted 

queen  does  not  furvive  the  defeat  is  deftroyed  by  the 

jealous  rival;  and  till  this  be  done,  the  bees  never  go  out 

to  work,  84  at  Guadaloupe  their  cells  are  in  hollow 

trees,  fometimes  with  a  fort  of  waxen-houfe,  fhaped  like  a 
pear,  in  which  they  lodge  their  honey,  and  lay  their  eggs, 
90 — their  honey  never  congeals,  is  fluid  as  oil,  and  has  the 
colour  of  amber— in  the  tropical  climates  are  black  bees 
without  a  fting  — their  wax  is  foft,  and  only  ufed  for  medi- 
cinal purpofes,  not  being  hard  enough  for  candles  as  in  Eu- 
rope—whether the  humble  bees  have  a  queen  or  not,  there 
is  one  much  larger  than  the  reft,  without  wings,  without  hair, 
all  over  black,  like  polilhed  ebony  —  this  views  all  the  works, 
from  time  to  time,  87— their  habits— the  honey  gathered 
by  the  humble  bees  neither  fo  fine,  fo  good,  nor  the  wax  fo 
clear,  or  fo  capable  of  fuflon,  as  thofe  of  the  common  bees,  92 . 

Leaf-cutting  B?<  s  make  their  neft,  and  lay  their  eggs  among 
bits  of  leaves,  viii.  94 

Wall-bees,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  make  their  nefts  in  walls 
—the  male  and  females  are  of  a  fize — the  former  without  a 
fting,  viii.  94,  95 

Wood-bit— Ma/on- bee,  viii.  92,  93—^ round-bee  builds  its 
neft  in  the  earth— the  patience  and  alfiduity  of  their  labour,  93. 
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Brr-  ./.their  general  chara&eriftics,  viii.  128, 137 — their 
kinds  cfiftinguiftied  from  each  other,  1 29 — defcription  of  the 
dor-beetle  or  the  May-bug,  136 — how  the  two  fexes  in  the 
May-bug  are  diftinguilhed  from  each  other,— feafon  of  their 
coupling,  1  3 1— the  female  bores  a  hole  into  the  ground,  where 
to  depofit  her  burthen ;  and  when  lightened  of  it  afcends  from 
the  hole  to  live  as  before — their  eggs— defcription  of  the 
infect,  and  of  its  manner  of  life  in  the  worm  ftate—  conti- 
nues in  that  Hate  for  more  than  three  years,  changing  every 
year  its  flcin,  and  living  under  the  ground  without  eyes — in 
what  manner  it  affumes  the  form  of  a  chryfalis,  133 — time 
when  it  becomes  winged,  and  completely  formed — the  old  one 
never  furvives  the  feafon -  and  dies  from  the  fe verity  of  cold 
in  winter,  134— its  habits  and  food,  when  completely  form- 
ed— number  of  their  eggs,  1 3  5— rooks  and  hogs  particularly 
fond  of  them,  and  devour  them  in  great  numbers,  136— 
inftances  of  great  devaluations  made  by  the  May-bug— de- 
fcription and  habits  of  that  beetle  .vhich  the  Americans  call 
the  tumble-dung,  137,  138— the  infedl  called  the  king 
of  the  beetles,  138 — defcription  of  the  elephant-beetle— the 
largeft  of  this  kind  hitherto  known,  139— a  ruminating  in- 
fed,  or  feems  to  ruminate,  iii.  6 

Beggars,  a  queftion  in  the  fchools,  which  the  moft  happy 
man,  the  beggar  by  night,  and  king  by  day ;  or  the  beggar 
by  day,  and  king  by  night,  ii.  139 

Belcber  (Mr.)  the  firft  who  difcovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  bones— experiments  to  this  purpofe, 
ii.  194 

Belt? me  (Roger  de)  the  firft  who  attempted  to  mend  our 
native  breed  of  horfes,  ii.  370 

Bell,  the  great  diving-bell  improved  by  doctor  Halley — 
he  could  write  or  read  in  it  when  the  fea  was  clear,  and  ef- 
pecially  when  the  fun  fhone,  i.  29 1 

Bell,  When  the  ftag  cries,  he  is  faid  to  bell,  iii.  113 

Bells t  their  vibrations  not  heard  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  i.  334 

Belly,  a  minute  defcription  of  the  falfe  belly  of  the  op- 
pofum,  iv.  243,  ei  ftq. 

Berries,  the  Laplanders  drink  water,  in  which  juniper- 
berries  have  been  infufed,  ii.  216 

Bewailer,  or  the  fai,  a  monkey  of  the  new  continent,  iv. 
236  Q^2 
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Bezoar,  German  bezoar,  iii.  69 

Bezcar-goat ,  the  oriental  bezoar,  iii.  74,  et  feq*~- Cow- 
bezoar,  and  monkey-bezoar,  76— hog  bezoar,  77 

Filliping,  a  name  given  by  the  huntfmen  to  the  excrement 
of  the  fox,  iii.  32S 

Birch,  hares  are  particularly  fond  of  it,  iv.  7 

Birds,  all  preduced  from  the  egg,  ii.  26—  their  lower  eye- 
lid alone  has  motion,  8^  —  have  the  neck  longer  than  any 
other  kind  of  animals — thofe  which  have  fhort  claws,  have 
alfo  fhort  necks — thofe  that  have  long  claws  have  the  neck 
in  proportion,  io: — have  a  power  of  difgorging  food  to 
feed  their  young—  ruminating  birds,  iii.  5 — many  kinds 
which  the  dog  will  not  touch,  304 — hunters  often  informed 
by  the  birds  of  the  place  of  retreat  of  the  fox,  331 — a  flock 
of  fmall  birds  often  alarms  c\'ery  thicket,  and  directs  the 
hunter  to  the  martin,  372— furpafs  fifties  and  infects  in 
ilru&ure  of  body,  and  in  iagacity,  v.  2— 'their  anatomy  and 
conformation,  3,  et  feq— compared  to  a  fhip  making  way 
through  water,  4— are  furnifhed  with  a  gland  behind,  con- 
taining a  proper  quantity  of  oil — to  what  purpofe— defc no- 
tion of  their  feathers,  6 — the  pectoral  mufclcs  of  quadru- 
pedes  trifling  to  thofe  of  birds  — chufe  to  rife  again  ft  the 
wind — and  why,  S — all,  except  the  nocturnal,  have  the 
head  fmaller,  and  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  body,  than 
quadrupedes,  9— their  fight  exceeds  moft  other  animals, 
and  excels  in  ftrength  and  precifion,  10 — have  no  external 
ear  (landing  out  from  the  head  -  the  feathers  encompafling 
the  ear-holes,  fupply  the  defect  of  the  exterior  ear—  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  their  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  eafily  proved 
by  their  readinefs  in  learning  tunes,  or  repeating  words, 
and  the  exactnefs  of  their  pronunciation— their  delicacy  in 
the  fenfe  of  fmelling — inftance  of  it  in  ducks,  1 1  —  the  tail 
guides  their  flight  like  a  rudder,  and  aflifts  them  either  in 
The  afcent,  or  defcent,  12 — wonderful  internal  conformation 

 the  wind-pipe  often  makes  many  convolutions  within  the 

body  of  the  bird,  and  is  then  called  the  labyrinth,  13— of 
what  ufe  thefe  convolutions  are,  no  naturalifts  has  been  able 
to  account — this  difference  obtains  in  birds  to  all  appearance 
of  the  fame  fpecies — whence  fome  derive  that  loud  and  va- 
rious modulation  in  their  warblings  is  not  eafily  accounted 

ror  birds  have  much  louder  voices,  inrefpect  to  their  bulk, 

than  animals  of  other  kinds — all  have  properly  but  one 
{iomach,  but  different  in  different  kinds,  14— the  organs  of 
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digeftion  in  a  manner  reverfed  in  birds — why  they  pick  up 
fand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  fubftances — moll  have  two 
appendices  or  blind  gurs — in  quadrupedes  always  found 
fingle,  i£> — all  birds  want  a  bladder  for  urine — their  urine 
differs  from  that  of  other  animals,  17 — effects  of  the  annual 
molting  which  birds  fuffer, — their  molting  time  artificially 
accelerated—  and  how,  1 8— the  manner  in  which  nature  per- 
forms the  operation  of  molting;  19— their  molting  feafon, 
20 — many  live  with  fidelity  together  for  a  length  of  time- 
when  one  dies,  the  other  (hares  the  fame  fate  foon  after — 
the  male  of  wild  birds  as  happy  in  the  young  brood  as  the 
female,  23— nothing  exceeds  tisir  patience  while  hatching, 
26 — Addifon's  obfervations  to  this  purpofe,  27 —  great  care 
and  induftry  in  providing  fubilftence  for  their  young— they 
feed  each  of  the  young  in  turn— and  why— perceiving  their 
nefts  or  young  to  have  been  handled,  they  abandon  the 
place  by  night,  and  provide  a  more  fecure,  though  lefs  com- 
modious retreat— the  young  taught  the  art  to  provide  for 
their  fubfiftence,  29 — thofe  hatched  and  fent  out  earlieft  in 
the  feafon  the  moft  ftrong  and  vigorour— they  endeavour  to 
produce  early  in  the  fpring,  and  why — efforts  for  a  progeny 
when  their  nefts  are  robbed,  50 — fuch  as  would  have  laid 
but  two  or  three  eggs,  if  their  eggs  be  ftolen,  will  lay  ten  or 
twelve— the  greateft  number  remain  in  the  diftridb  where 
they  have  been  bred ;  and  are  excited  to  migration  only  by 
fear,  climate,  or  hunger,  31— caufe  of  the  annual  emigra- 
tions of  birds,  v.  32 — times  of  migrations,  32,  35,  37 — in 
what  order  performed,  35 — follow  the  weather  rather  than 
the  country,  and  go  on  as  they  perceive  the  atmofphere 
more  fuitable  to  their  wants  aud  difpofitions,  36,  37 — in  all 
countries,  longer-lived  than  quadrupedes  or  infefts  of  the 
fame  climate,  39  — furprizing  age  of  fwans  and  geefe— plu- 
mage and  voice  of  birds  in  different  zones,  38— all  lefs  than 
quadrupedes— the  greateft  of  one  clafs  furpafs  the  greateft 
of  the  other  in  magnitude,  39— caufes  of  the  great  va- 
riety in  the  middle  order  of  birds — the  oft  rich  is  the  greateft: 
of  birds — the  humming-bird  the  fmalleft — wild  birds  ge- 
nerally of  the  fame  magnitude  and  fhape,  40 — inferior  to 
quadrupedes  in  docility,  41— the  number  already  known 
above  eight  hundred— difference  between  land-birds  and 
water-fowls,  42,  43 — defcription  of  birds  of  the  rapacious 
kind— the  pie  kind,  44 — the  poultry  kind — the  fparrow 
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kind— the  duck  kind — the  crane  kind,  45— the  cormorant 
the  beft  fifher,  vi.  68— the  naufeous  bird,  or  dodo,  v.  77— 
powers  of  land-  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  to  obtain  their 
food — fight  of  fuch  as  prey  by  day  furprifingly  quick— fuch 
as  ravage  by  night  have  their  fight  fitted  to  fee  in  darknefs 
with  pracifion,  80 — inhabit  the  moll  lonely  places  and  defert 
mountains — appearing  in  cultivated  plains,  or  the  warbling 
groves,  is  for  depredation— every  order  of  carnivorous  birds 
feek  for  thofe  of  the  fize  approaching  their  own,  81— the 
carnivorous  kinds  only  breed  annually,  and  are  lefs  fruitful 
than  others — breed  but  few  at  a  time,  82 — where  fupplies  of 
food  are  difficult,  the  old  foon  drive  the  brood  from  the  neft 
to  fhift  for  themfelves,  and  often  deftroy  them  in  a  fury 
caufed  by  hunger— almoft  all  birds  of  prey  unfociable — the 
male  and  female  when  necefTary  to  each  other  live  together; 
but  they  moft  ufually  prowl  alone,  83 — birds  with  crooked 
beaks  and  talons  are  folitary—  all  males  of  prey  are  lefs,  and 
weaker  than  the  females — the  females  are  of  a  greater  fize, 
more  beautiful  and  lovely  for  fhape  and  colours,  ftronger, 
more  fierce  and  generous,  than  the  males— it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  be  thus  fuperior,  to  provide  for  herfelf  and  her  young 
— thefe  birds  are  lean  and  mea?  re — their  flefh  is  ftringy  and  ill- 
tafted,  foon  corrupting,  and  flavoured  of  that  animal  upon 
which  they  fubfift,  8 1 — Belonius  afTerts,  many  people  like  the 
flefh  of  the  vulture  and  falcon,  and  drefs  them  for  eating ;  and 
that  the  ofprey,  when  young,  is  excellent  food— five  kinds  of 
land-birds  of  a  rapacious  nature— whence  their  diftin6tive  mark, 
8c— -bird  of  heaven,  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  eagle, 
90— the  moft  formidable  birds  of  prey  refpect  the  butcher-bird, 
1 34 — the  digeftion  of  fuch  as  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  the  like 
food,  not  very  perfeft,  2 1 4— father  Kircher  fet  the  voice  of 
birds  to  mufic,  1 43  -  -domeftic  birds,  of  the  poultry  kind,  main- 
tained in  our  yards,  are  of  foreign  extraction,  1 5 1 — the  wilder 
fpecies  cooped  or  caged,  pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  fome 
refufe  all  fuftenance— the  poultry  kind  alone  grow  fat,  1 54— 
climate,  food,  and  captivity,  three  very  powerful  agents  in 
the  alterations  in  the  habits,  and  the  very  form  of  birds— of 
all  birds  the  cock  the  eldeft  companion  of  mankind,  and  the 
firft  reclaimed  from  the  foreft,  158—  alfo  the  Perfian  bird  of 
Ariftophanes,  v.  161  — defcription  of  the  tamis,  or  the  bird 
of  Numidia,  192 — the  buftard  the  largeft  land-bird,  native 
of  Britain,  194  —  none  fecures  its  young  better  from  external 
injury  than  the  toucan,  246— God's  bird,  the  bird  of  pa- 
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ridife,  260 -the  pigeon  for  its  fize  has  the  large  ft  crop, 
288— parakeets  the  moft  beautiful  in  plumage,  and  the  moil 
talkative  birds  in  nature,  281— fmall  birds  mark  out  a  ter- 
ritory to  themielves,  which  they  permit  none  of  their  own 
fpecies  to  remain  in,  301  —at  ibme  feafons  of  the  year,  all 
fmall  birds  migrate  from  one  county  to  another,  or  from 
more  inland  provinces  towards  the  more — months  of  their 
migrations,  302,  30  ^ — Autumn  the  principal  feafon  for 
catching  thefe  wanderers — the  nets,  and  the  method  of 
catching  them — flur-birds,  304. — fmging  among  birds  uni- 
verfally  the  prerogative  of  the  male — fmall  birds  fight  till 
one  yields  his  life  with  the  victory — two  male  birds  ftrive 
in  fong,  till  the  loudeft  filences  the  other;  during  the  con- 
tention, the  female  fits  an  attentive  filent  audifor,  and  often 
rewards  the  loudeft  fongfter  with  her  company  during  the 
feafon,  307— the  male,  while  his  mate  is  hatching,  fits  up- 
on fome  neighbouring  tree,  to  watch  and  to  fing,  308 — the 
neft  of  fmall  birds  warmer  than  of  larger — fmall  birds  having 
iiniflied  their  nefts,  nothing  exceeds  the  cunning  they  em- 
ploy to  conceal  it— worms  and  infects  the  firft  food  of  all 
birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  309 — how  birds  of  the  fparrow 
kind  bring  forth  and  hatch  their  young,  3  10 — manner  of  life 
during  the  rigours  of  winter,  3  1 1 — the  male  of  fmall  birds 
not  finding  a  mate  of  his  own  fpecies,  fliej  to  one  of  another 
like  him,  left  out  in  pairing,  3  1 3 — a  mixed  fpecies  beiweeu 
a  goldfinch  and  a  canary  bird,  between  a  linnet  and  a  lark; 
thefe  breed  frequently  together,  and  produce  not,  like  the 
mules  among  quadrupedes,  a  race  incapable  of  breeding 
again,  but  one  as  fruitful  as  their  parents,  312,  313 — vari- 
ous birds  of  the  fparrow  kind,  314,  31  5 — many  plants  pro- 
pagated from  the  depofitions  of  birds,  316 — many  of  thofe 
kinds,  which  are  of  palfage  in  England,  permanent  in  other 
countries;  and  fome  with  us  confcant  refidents,  in  other 
kingdoms  have  the  nature  of  birds  of  paffage — inftances  of 
it,  318,31 9 — the  heron  commits  the  greateft  devastation  in 
fre(h  waters,  394— the  flamingo  has  the  largeft  tongue,  vi. 
1 5 — birds  of  various  forts  and  fizes,  more  than  the  ftars  in 
a  ferene  night,  feen  in  the  rock  of  the  Bafs,  and  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  70 — none  make  a  more  indifferent  figure 
upon  land,  or  a  more  beautiful  in  the  water,  than  the  fwan, 
vi.  1 1 1 — of  all  birds  known,  it  is  the  longeft  in  the  fhell, 
116 — an  inconteftible  proof  that  birds  have  their  manners 
rather  from  nature  than  education,  124 
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Bird-catchers,  fport  by  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl, 
v.  146-^-Nets  for,  and  method  of  taking  fmall  birds,  304 

Bifcayneers,  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  whale- filhery  on  the 
coafts  of  Greenland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century — their  method  of  taking  the  whale,  vi.  205,  206 

BiJcriwhA  Urusy  names  of  defendants  of  one  common 
ftock,  iii.  15 — error  of  the  naturalifts  upon  this  point — the 
cow  and  bifon  are  animals  of  the  fame  kind — ascription  of 
the  bifon,  17— it  is  fuppofed  by  Klein  and  BufFon  no  more 
than  another  name  for  the  bonafus,  1 8 — the  breed  found 
in  all  the  fcuthern  parts  of  the  world,  20— the  breed 
more  expert  and  docile  than  ours — -many  bend  their 
knees  to  take  burdens  up  or  fet  them  down — the  refpecl 
for  them  in  India  degenerated  into  adoration — it  is  nim- 
ble cf  foot— is  efteemed  by  the  Hottentots — aflifts  them 
in  attending  their  flocks  and  guarding  them  againft  inva- 
ders— is  taught  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  and 
every  army  of  the  Hottentots  is  furnifhed  with  a  herd  of 
them,  2i,  et  feq. — they  procure  the  Hottentots  an  eafy  vic- 
tory before  they  zcrike  a  blow — lives  in  the  fame  cottage 
with  its  mailer,  and  when  it  dies,  a  new  one  is  chofen  to 
fucceed  it  by  a  council  of  the  old  men  of  the  village,  and  is 
then  joined  with  a  veteran  of  its  own  kind,  from  whom  it 
learns,  becomes  focial  and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  in- 
to friendfnip  and  protection — the  bifons  are  found  to  differ 
from  each  other  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world — fome  have 
horns,  feme  are  without,  22 — they  are  equally  tradable  and 
gentle  when  tamed,  23— and  arc  furniflied  with  a  fine, 
luftrous,  foft  hair,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  our  own  breed 
— their  hump  of  different  fizes,  weighing  from  forty  to 
fiftv  pounds,  more  or  lefs — cuts  and  tafces  fomewhat  like  a 
drefTed  udder — the  bifons  of  Malabar,  Abyflinia,  Mada- 
gafcar,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  America — in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  generations,  the  hump  wears  away,  25,  24— its  de- 
fcription — the  b'fon  and  the  cow  breed  among  each  other, 
25,  26 — the  grunting  or  Siberian  cow,  and  the  little  Afri- 
can cow  or  zebu  are  different  races  of  the  bifon,  32 

Bitch,  a  pregnant  bitch,  fo  placed  by  Mr.  Bufftm,  that 
her  puppies  were  brought  forth  in  warm  water,  ii.  53 

Bitches,  one  forgotten  in  a  country-houfe  lived  forty  days 
without  any  other  nourimment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt  me 
had  torn  to  pieces,  iii.  304,  305 
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*  Ei,:;rtii  or  mire-drum,  the  folemnity  of  its  evening-call 
cannot  be  defcribed  by  wcrds — they  are  calls  to  courtfhip 
or  of  connubial  felicity — it  differs  from  the  heron  chiefly 
in  colour — its  windpipe  fitted  for  the  found — opinions  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  its  bcomings,  vi  2,  3 — never  utters  its 
call  in  domestic  captivity,  3 — its  refidence — a  retired  ti- 
morous aniir  al — its  food,  next,  and  eggs,  4 — in  three  days, 
leads  its  little  ones  to  their  food — differences  between  the 
bittern  and  the  heron — its  hollow  boom  confidered  by  the 
vulgar  as  the  prefage  of  fome  fad  event — inftance  of  it — 
its  flelh  greatly  efteemed  among  the  luxurious,  4,  5~itfel- 
dom  rifes  but  when  almoft  trod  upon — at  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  in  the  evening,  its  wonted  indolence  forfakes  it — is 
then  feen  riling  in  a  fpiral  afcent,  till  quite  loft  from  the 
view,  making  a  lingular  noife  different  from  its  former  bocm- 
ings— names  given  to  this  bird  by  the  Greeks  aud  Latins,  5 

B^valze  ftiells,  vii.  12 — all  the  kinds  hermaphrodite,  yet 
require  no  afliftance  towards  impregnation,  41 — particularly 
in  thefe  {heil-nlh  the  pearls  are  found,  5  j» 

Black-kird  (ometimcs  feen  all  over  white — its  eggs  and 
neft,  v.  321 

Black-bird ',  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  3 1 4 

Black-cap,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  317 — prized  by 
•fome  for  its  fmging,  and  is  alfo  called  the  mock  nightin- 
gale, 335 

Blacks,  whence  originally  their  flat  nofes,  ii.  239 — black 
parents  have  procreated  two  white  Negroes,  240 — conjec- 
tural opinion  that  the  blacks  are  a  race  of  people  bred  from 
one  man  accidentally  black,  233 — the  climate  a  caufe  obvi- 
ous and  fufficient  to  produce  blacknefs,  234 — nothing  fatif- 
fa&ory  difcovered  upon  the  caufe  of  producing  it  in  human 
completions — opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  upon  the  fub- 
'jeft,  235 

Blac/dert  birds  have  no  bladder  forurine,  v.  17— defcrip- 
tion  of  the  air-bladder,  and  its  ufe,  in  filhes,  vi.  171,  175 
— fome  have  no  bladder,  174 

Blennius  or  Bienny  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  306 — it 
brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time,  all  alive  and 
playing  round  the  parent,  1 77 

Blind,  fuch  as  live  in  countries  generally  covered  with 
fnow  become  blind,  ii.  160 — the  mole  not  blind,  iv.  92 

Blindvcorm,  its  defcription,  vii.  221 

Bleed,  arterial  blood  immediacy  mixed  with  air  in  the 
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lungs,  is  of  a  fine  florid  fcarlet  colour— that  of  the  veins  re* 
turning  to  the  heart,  is  of  a  blackifh  crimfon  hue— whence 
this  diii  rei  ce  of  colour  proceeds  not  well  underfiood,  i. 
332 — the  blood  circulates  through  the  bones,  as  through 
every  other  part  of  the  body— Mr.  Belcher  the  firft  who 
difcovered  it—his  experiment  to  this  purpefe,  ii.  194— the 
heat  of  the  blood  in  man  and  other  animals  about  thirty  de- 
grees above  congelation— in  the  marmout,  and  other  ani- 
mals which  fleep  the  winter,  it  is  not  above  ten  degrees,  iv. 
45 — blood  of  the  rein  deer  preferved  in  fmall  caflts  for 
fauce  with  the  rr  arrow  in  fpring,  iii.  167 

Blue-bird  defcribed,  v.   321 — its  refidence — is  rarely 
caught — its  docility  -fpeaks  and  whittles  at  the  word  of 
command— manner  of  taking  it,  322 
Jilue  Cat,  defcribed,  iii.  211,  212 
Blueing,  whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  93 
Wild  Boar ,  varies  not  his  colour  as  dogs  of  the  domeftic 
kind,  iii.  172 — defcription — he  plows  the  ground  like  a 
furrow—  his  tulks  feen  almoft  a  foot  long — they  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  elephant  in  that  they  never  fall,  172,  171  — 
when  the  boars  come  to  a  ftate  of  maturity,  they  dread  no 
fingle  creature — their  pofition,  when  attacked — the  man- 
ner of  hunting  them,  173,  174 — when  killed,  the  tefticles  cut 
off  to  prevent  their  tainting  the  flelh,  175  — was  formerly  a 
native  of  our  country— William  the  Conqueror  punifhed  with 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  fuch  as  killed  it  in  his  forefts— at  pre- 
fent  the  wild-breed  is  extinct,  180 — the  Canary  boar  defcri- 
bed, 196 — the  tufks  being  broken  away,  the  animal  abates 
its  fiercenefs  and  venery,  and  nearly  the  fame  effect  as  caf- 
tration  is  produced,  1 97— does  not  fly  at  die  approach  of 
the  lion — combat  of  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  in  a  meadow 
near  Algiers,  226 

Boiak,  name  of  the  marmout  in  Poland,  iv.  48 
Bodies,  why  fome  light  bodies  fwim,  and  ponderous  bodies 
fink,  i.  1 89 — the  deeper  a  body  finks,  the  greater  the  refin- 
ance of  the  deprefled  fluid  beneath— how  then,  after  it  is  got 
a  certain  way,  does  it  fink  at  at  all,  191 — animal  bodies  left 
to  putrefy,  produce  aircopioufly,  337— fymmetry  of  the  hu- 
man body — the  body  of  a  well-maped  man  ought  to  be  fquare, 
ii.  79,  80 — human  body  often  found  to  differ  from  itfelf  in 
iize,  no — inftance  of  it,  108 — the  caufe — differs  alfo  from 
itfelf  in  weight,  no— inftances  of  it,  109— thofe  parts  fur- 
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nimed  with  the  greateft  quantity  of  nerves,  are  firlr.  in  for- 
mation, 146 — the  tone  of  a  fonorous  body  made  to  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  vibrations,  and  not  the  force,  is  ta- 
king an  efFcft  for  a  caufe,  164 — fufFering  is  but  to  a  certain 
degree — torture  becoming  excefTive,  deftroysitfelf;  and  the 
mind  ceafes  to  perceive,  when  the  body  can  no  longer  en- 
dure, 207 

Boerbn  ve  taxed  with  marking  cut  to  his  pupils  a  little  ridge 
of  hills  in  Holland,  as  mountains  of  no  fmall  confideration, 

i.  136 

Boiguacuy  the  largefl:  of  the  ferpent  kind  in  South  Ame- 
rica— fometimes  forty  feet  in  length,  ii.  6— defcription  of 
this  creature,  vii.  226 

Bouafiui  fuppofed  by  Klein  and  Buffon  another  name  for 
the  bifon,  iii.  18 

Bones,  in  the  embryo,  almoft  a:  foft  as  the  mufcles  and  flelh, 

ii.  193— hard  as  the  bones  feem,  the  blood  holds  its  current 
through  them,  as  through  other  parts  cf  the  body — this  was  firir. 
accidently  difcovered  byMr.  Belcher — experiment  made  to 
this  purpofe,  194 — in  old  age,  more  folid,  alfo  more  brittle, 
and  why,  195— bread  of  the  Laplanders  compofed  of  the 
bones  of  fillies,  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  infide  tender 
bark  of  the  pine  tree,  216 — foffile  bones  fuund  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  in  Peru,  and  Brafil,  iv.  282,  283 — fifh  of  the 
fame  kind  have  the  fame  number  of  bones,  vi.  3  14 — a  vulgar 
way  of  fpeaking,  that  rimes  are  at  fome  feafons  more  bony 
than  at  others— thofe  fmall,  lean,  and  with  many  fins  are 
the  moft  bony,  319 — number  of  bones  in  fpinous  fifties  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fins,  314,  315 

Bcnet-Cbincis,  Mr.  BufFon's  name  of  a  monkey,  iuppofed 
a  variety  of  that  called  malorouk,  iv.  233 

Bonito,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  310 

Booby,  name  given  by  our  feamen  to  birds  of  the  penguin 
tribe,  vi.  95 

Borandians,  defcription  of  them,  ii.  213,  214 

Borijlhenes,  orNieper,  a  river,  its  courfe  and  fource,  i.  210 

Borneo,  the  natives  hunt  the  ouran-outang  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  iv.  203 

Barech,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cambaya,  flocks  of  peacocks 
feen  in  the  fields  near  that  city,  v.  175 

Bofpborus,  (the  Thracian)  was  the  firfr.  appropriated,  by 
granting  to  fuch  as  were  in  pofTeflion  of  its  more  the  right 
of  fifhing  in  it,  i.  232 
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Bcticm  of  the  fea  in  fome  parts  not  found,  and  why,  i. 
290  — that  of  the  Red  Sea,  aforeftoffubmarineplants,2  88 — 
that  of  the  fea  near  America  covered  with  vegetables,  289 
—a  map  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  between  Africa  and  A- 
merica,  by  M.  Buache,  290 

Bouroy  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  the  babyrouefia, 
or  Indian  hog,  is  principally  found — hog  of  the  Bouro,  the 
name  given  by  travellers  to  the  babyrouefia,  iii.  192 

Bowels,  of  the  ruminating  animals  confidered  as  an  e- 
laboratory  with  vefiels  in  it,  iii.  3 

Boyunay  of  Ceylon,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  223 

Brain  and  fpinal  marrow  the  firft  feen  in  the  embryo, 
ii.  146 — earth-worm  entirely  without  it,  viii.  168 — fome 
animals  live  without  their  brain  for  weeks,  viii.  170 

Bramhlmgy  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  315,  317 

Bramins  of  India  have  a  power  of  fmelling  equal  to  moll 
creatures— they  fmell  the  water  they  drink,  though  to  us 
quite  inodorous,  ii.  180 

BrafeU  black  clothes  worn  there  foon  turn  of  an  iron-co- 
lour— kept  in  the  Ihops,  preferve  their  proper  hue,  i.  314 
—the  Brafilian  rabbit,  in  ftiape  like  the  Englifh,  has  no  tail 
—  does  not  burrow — is  not  above  twice  the  fize  of  a  dor- 
moufe,  iv.  54 — duck  defcribed,  vi.  128 

Bread,  twelve  ounces  of  it,  and  nothing  but  water,  the 
common  allowance,  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  among  the 
primative  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  ii.  132 — that  of  the  Lap- 
landers compofed  of  bones  of  fifties,  pounded  and  mixed 
with  the  infide  tender  bark,  of  the  pine  tree,  216 

Bream,  defcription  of  the  fea-bream,  vi.  304 

Breafts  in  women  larger  than  in  men— milk  found  in 
breafts  of  men  as  well  as  of  women,  ii.  102  —black  womens 
breafts,  after  bearing  one  child,  hang  down  below  the  na- 
vel—  it  is  cuftomary  among  them  to  fuckle  the  child  at 
their  backs,  throwing  the  breaft  over  the  lhoulder,  228 

Breath  of  the  lion  is  very  offensive,  iii.  224— manner  of 
breathing  in  fifties,  vi.  167 

Breed  y  the  Spartan  or  Moloftian  breed  of  dogs,  iii.  295  — 
Roger  de  Belegme,  earl  of  Shrewftmry,  the  firft  who  made 
attempts  towards  the  mending  our  native  breed  of  horfes, 
ii.  370 — Spaniards  take  all  precautions  to  improve  the 
breed  of  jackafles,  385 
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Bretz'y  from  fea  increafes  gradually  till  twelve,  finks  a- 
way,  and  totally  hufhed  at  five — upon  itsceafmg,  the  land- 
breeze  begins,  increafes  till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze — caufe  of  thefe 
two  breezes — fometimes  the  fea  and  land  breezes  come  at 
all  hours — the  land  and  fea-brcezes  on  the  coafts  of  Mala- 
bar and  at  Congo,  i.  350,  551  —  conftant  breeze  produced 
by  the  melting  of  fnows,  34.? 

Brijjon,  his  method  of  claffing  animals,  ii.  298 

BrTftol,  a  citizen  of  it  who  ruminated  his  food,  iii.  6 

Britons,  the  ancient,  confidered  the  hare  as  an  unclean 
animal,  and  religioufly  abitained  from  it,  iv.  14 — the  cock 
a  forbidden  food  among  them,  v.  161 

Brocbes,  the  horns  of  the  ilag  the  firfr.  year,  iii.  113 

Brock ,  the  uag  of  the  third  year,  iii.  113 

Ero-jon,  (Sir  Thomas)  hoped  one  day  to  produce  chil- 
dren by  the  fame  method  as  trees,  ii.  26 — his  opinion  upon 
the  caufe  of  blacknefs  in  human  complexions,  235 

BruTjy  (Le)  giving  a  painter  dire&ions  about  the  paflions, 
places  the  principal  expremon  of  the  face  in  the  eye-brows, 

ii.  84 

Brujby  the  name  given  by  huntfmen  to  the  tail  of  the  fox, 

iii.  328 

B  ujjeh,  in  the  Mufeum  there,  a  creature  covered  with 
feathers  and  hair,  faid  to  be  bred  between  a  rabbit  and  a 
hen,  iv.  15 

Brutes  in  thofe  countries  where  men  are  mod  barbarous 
and  ftupid,  brutes  are  mod  adlive,  and  fagacious,  iv  231 

Buache  (M.)  gives  a  map  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  be- 
tween Africa  and  America,  i.  290 

Bubalusy  an  animal  partaking  of  the  mixed  natures  of  the 
cow,  the  goat,  and  the  deer,  iii.  79 — its  defcription  -has 
often  been  called  the  Barbary  cow,  from  which  it  differs 
widely,  80 

Bubalus,  properly  a  gazelle  of  Africa,  iii.  140 

Bubalus  of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  of  the  cow  kind  by  Buf- 

fon,  placed  among  the  lower  clafs  of  ruminant  quadrupedes, 

iii.  18 

Buccinums,  one  or  two  of  them  viviparous,  vii.  30 
Buck,  capable  of  propagating  at  the  age  of  one  year — one 
buck  fufficient  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  goats — becomes  old 
before  his  feventh  year,  iii.  55— hunting  the  buck  and  the 
flag  performed  in  the,  fame  manner  in  England,  112— num- 
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ber  of  names  invented  by  hunters  for  this  animal —  does  not 
change  his  layer  like  the  Hag  — manner  of  hunting  him  is 
much  the  fame  as  that  of  flag  hunting,  128 

Buck-goit  produces  with  the  ewe  an  animal  that,  in  two 
or  three  generations,  returns  to  the  fheep,  retaining  no  marks 
of  his  ancient  progenitor,  iii.  35 

Buffahy  of  the  varities  of  the  cow  kind,  but  two  are  really 
diftiacT:,  the  cow  and  the  buffalo— they  bear  an  antipathy  to 
each  other,  iii.  1 8 — they  do  not  breed  among  each  other, 
and  no  animals  are  more  diftinct  and  like  each  other  lefs,  26 
—  are  in  abundance  in  Guinea  and  Malabar,  29 — it  is  a  great 
fwimmer,  25  — defcription  of  it,  27 — the  veal  of  the  young 
is  not  better  eating  than  the  beef  of  the  old — they  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  climates,  28  —yet  are  bred  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Italy — the  female  produces  one  at  a 
time,  29  —continues  pregnant  for  twelve  months,  30 — is 
afraid  of  fire — leather  made  of  its  hide  is  well  known  foF 
thicknrfs,foftnefs,  and  impenetrability,2 7  — guided  by  a  ring 
thruft  through  the  nofe — milk  of  the  female  not  fo  good  as 
of  the  cow— two  buffaloes  yoked  draw  more  than  four  ftrong 
horfes — its  flefh  hard  and  blackilh,  difagreeable  to  tafte  and 
fmell — this  animal  wild  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  dange- 
rous, 28  --manner  of  hunting  them,  29 — when  tamed  no  animal 
more  ptaient  or  humble — inferior  in  fize  only  to  the  elephant 
the  rhinoceros,  or  hippopotamcs,  28 — the  camelopard,  or  ca- 
mel, if  taller,  neither  fo  long,  nor  fo  corpulant — is  fond  of  the 
mater,  and  croffes  thelargeft  rivers  without  difficulty,  29— 
has  an  averfion  to  red  colours  that  refemble  flame— in  thofe 
countries  were  they  are  in  plenty  no  perfon  dreffes  in  fcarlet 
—they  make  moll  ufe  of  their  feet  in  combat,  and  rather 
tread  their  enemies  to  death  than  gore  them,  29,  30 

Bufen,  (M.)  his  theory  of  the  earth,  and  a  detail  of,  i.  33 
to  >8-— queftions  that  might  be  afked  this  moft  ingenious 
philofopher  concerning  his  theory  of  the  earth — he  has 
brought  together  a  multitude  of  facts  relative  to  the  hiftory 

of  the  earth,  39  his  fy Items  about  the  rudiments  of 

animals  it.  19  objections  againft  it,  20  thinks  that 

women  never  becomes  bald,  86 — his  defcription  of  the  firft 
fenfations  of  a  man  juft  brought  into  exigence,  pointing  out 
the  fteps  by  which  he  arrived  at  reality,  187,  188 

Buffoon-bira \  name  our  failors  give  the  Numidian  crane,  v. 
~go — its  peculiar  geftures  and  contortions,  391 — the  French 
call  it  demoifelle,  390 — it  is  a  very  fcarce  bird — the  ar.sients 
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have  defcribed  a  buffoon-bird,  but  not  meant  the  Numi- 
dian  crane,  391 

Bug,  the  May-bug.    See  Beetles 

Bugs,  their  habits,  vii.  281— defcribed,  282— are  often 
found  coupling  tail  to  tail,  284 — manner  of  deftroying  them 
—  they  deftroy  fleas,  and  devour  each  other,  285 

Bulbous,  hair  is  fo  at  the  root,  ii.  87 

Bulm,  a  fea-fnail,  performs  the  offices  of  male  and  female 
at  the  fame  time,  vii.  3 1 

Bull,  the  gimero,  averted  to  be  between  the  afs  and  the 
bull,  ii.  386 

Bulfinch,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  3 15,  317 — may  be 
taught  to  whittle  a  regular  tune,  345 

Bull-bead,  defcription  of  this  filh,  vi.  305 

Bulls,  the  wild,  in  Spain  mean  defpicable  animals— have 
nothing  of  that  flernnefs  of  afpeft  remarkable  in  our  bulls, 
iii.  20 

Bull's-eye,  name  given  by  failors  to  a  terrible  hurricane— 
defcribed,  i.  359 

Bunting,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  3 15 

Burnet,  his  theory  of  the  earth — a  detail  of  that  work,  i. 
22,  23 

BuBarJ,  the  largeft  land-bird  that  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
v.  1 94—  inhabits  the  open  and  extenfive  plain  -  is  much  larger 
than  the  turkey,  the  male  generally  weighing  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-feven  pounds  its  defcription — its  food — 
places  where  frequently  feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  195-^ 
they  have  centinels  always  placed  at  proper  eminences,  ever 
on  the  watch,  to  warn  the  flock  of  the  appearance  of  danger, 
v.  196 

Bujlards,  are  often  run  down  by  greyhounds  in  what 
manner  —  feldom  wander  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
home,  v.  196  -the  males  have  a  pouch,  holding  near  feven 
quarts  of  water  they  change  their  mates  at  the  feafon  of 
incubation,  about  the  latter  end  of  fummer— feparate  in 
pairs,  if  there  be  a  fufficiency  of  females  for  the  males ; 
otherwife  the  males  fight  until  one  of  them  falls — in  France, 
fome  of  thofe  victims  of  gallantry  found  dead  in  the  field* 
—their  nefts — they  lay  two  eggs,  almoft  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-egg — hatch  for  about  five  weeks — the  young  run  a- 
bout  as  foon  as  out  of  the  (hell,  197 — they  aflemble  in  flocks 
in  October,  and  keep  together  till  April— their  food  in  win- 
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tcr— in  parts  of  Swifferland,  they  are  found  frozen  in  the 
fields  in  fevere  weather— when  taken  to  a  warm  place,  they 
again  recover — ufually  live  fifteen  years,  and  are  incapable 
of"  being  propagated  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  198 

Buicbcr-b.rd,  its  defcription,  with  its  habits,  v.  132— 
leads  a  life  of  continual  combat — intrepidity  of  this  little 
creature,  in  going  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the 
keftril,  all  above  four  times  bigger  than  itfelf— it  fights  up- 
on the  defenfive,  and  often  comes  to  the  attack  witb  ad- 
vantage, particularly  when  the  male  and  female  unite  to 
protect  their  young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful 
birds  of  rapine— in  what  manner  they  .fally  forth  againft 
them,  133— fometimes  the  combat  ends  with  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  affailant,  and  alfo  of  the  defender,  134— .the  molt  re- 
doubtable birds  of  prey  refpedtthem,  and  they  fly  in  their 
company  without  fearing  their  power  of  avoiding  their  re- 
fentment — frnali  birds  are  its  ufual  food  ;  and  when  it  has 
killed  the  bird  or  infect.,  as  affertcd  by  the  beft  authority,  it 
fixes  them  upon  fome  neighbouring  thorn,  and  when  thus 
(pitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill,  1 34 — the  fmaller 
red  butcher-bird  migrates — 'the  places  where  they  are  to 
be  found,  135,  136 — their  nefts,  and  the  number  of  their 
eggs— the  female  feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars  and  other 
infects,  but  foon  after  accuiloms  them  to  flefh  procured  by 
the  male  with  great  induftry— their  nature  very  different 
from  other  birds  of  prey  in  their  parental  care ;  for  inftead 
of  driving  out  their  young  from  the  neft  to  fhift  for  them- 
felves,  they  keep  them  with  care,  and  even  when  adult 
do  not  forfake  them— the  whole  brood  thus  live  in  a  family 
together — each  family  afterwards  live  apart,  and  hunt  in 
concert — upon  the  returning  feafon  of  courtfhip,  this  union 
is  at  an  end,  the  family  parts  for  ever,  each  to  eftablifh  a 
little  houfehold  of  his  own,  135— the  manner  of  flying  is  al- 
ways up  and  down,  feldom  direcl  or  fideways— different 
kinds  of  this  bird,  136 

Butier,  the  fat  of  the  manati  ferves  in  all  cafes  inilead  of 
better,  iv.  186 

BuUtgtfki  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  oriental  po 
etry — in  thofe  countries,  the  infeel  is  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  with  us,  viii.  4 — Mr.  Reaumur  . found,  that  laying 
the  aurelia  in  a  warm  room,  he  hallened  the  difclofure  of 
-the  butterfly,  and  keeping  it  in  an  ice  houfe,  he  delayed  it, 
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26 — the  efforts  which  it  makes  to  get  free  from  its  aurelia 
ftate,  are  not  fo  violent  as  thofe  had  in  changing  from  the 
caterpillar  into  the  aurelia,  27 — how  the  butterfly  gets  rid  of 
the  aurelia,  28 — eaflly  diflinguifhed  from  flies  of  every  other 
kind  by  their  wings — Linnaeus  has  reckoned  up  above  feven 
hundred  and  ftxty  different  kinds,  yet  the  catalogue  is  in- 
complete, 32 — number  and  beautiful  colour*  of  its  wings, 
33 — butterflies  can  difcover  their  mates  at  more  than  a 
mile's  diftance,  34 — defcription  of  the  head,  corfelet,  and 
body,  35 — the  eyes  have  not  all  the  fame  form;  but  the 
outward  coat  has  a  luftre,  in  which  may  be  difcovered  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow — when  examined  clofely,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  multiplying  glafs,  36 — the  ufe  of  their 
horns  or  feelers  as  yet  unknown,  37 — ufe  of  their  trunks- 
difference  between  butterflies  and  moths,  38 — they  often 
perceive  the  approach  of  the  female  at  above  two  miles 
diflance  ;  by  what  fenfe  is  not  eafy  to  conceive — it  has  no 
organs  for  fmelling  — the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  39 
— if  difturbed  while  united,  the  female  flies  off  with  the 
male  on  her  back,  entirely  paflive  upon  the  occafion — after 
junction,  they  depofite  their  eggs  and  die  -  all  females  of 
this  tribe  are  impregnated  by  the  male  by  one  aperture,  and 
lay  their  eggs  by  another,  40 — every  butterfly  chufes  for 
her  brood,  inftead  of  the  plant  moft  grateful  in  its  winged 
Hate,  that  it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form — how  they 
keep  their  eggs  warm,  and  alfo  entirely  concealed,  41 — 
many  do  not  lay  till  the  winter  warns  them  of  their  ap- 
proaching end  ;  fome  continue  the  whole  winter  in  hollows 
of  trees,  and  do  not  provide  for  pofterity  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  then  leave  their  retreats,  depofite  their  eggs,  and 
die,  42  -  fome  kinds  actually  live  upon  nothing,  ii.  125 

Buttock,  in  man,  different  from  that  of  all  e  ther  animals, 
ii.  105 

Buzzard,  a  fluggilh  inactive  bird,  often  remains  perched 
whole  days  upon  the  fame  bough — lives  more  upon  frogs, 
mice,  and  infects,  than  upon  birds  more  troublefome  to 
feize — its  manner  of  living  in  fummer— fo  little  capable  of 
inltruction,  that  it  is  a  proverb  to  call  one  obitinately  igno- 
rant, a  buzzard-  the  honey-buzzard,  the  moor-buzzard, 
and  the  hen-harrier,  are  of  this  ftupid  tribe,  and  differ 
chiefly  in  their  fize,  v.  1 30 
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Byren  (Commodore)  our  Lift  voyager  that  has  fccn  the 
gigantic  race  of  mankind,  ii.  261 
C. 

C*t>iar,  the  fame  animal  as  the  capibara,  iii.  1 89 
Cucb.1.0  ,  a  filh  faid  to  purine  a  ihoal  of  herrings,  and  to 
fwallow  thoufands  at  a  gulp,  vi.  166 — it  has  generally  gone 
under  the  name  of  the  fpermaccti  whale,  till  Mr.  Pennant 
Made  the  dilliuclion,  borrowing  its  name  from  the  French— 
ieven  diftinClions  in  this  tribe — defcription,  21^— the  throat 
of  this  animal  very  formidable  with  cafe  it  could  lwallow 
:m  ox— it  can  at  one  gulp  fend  a  (hoal  of  riihes  down  its  enor- 
mous gullet — it  terrihes  the  dolphins  and  porpoifes  fo  much, 
as  often  to  drive  them  on  ftiore — it  contains  two  precious 
drugs,  fpermaceti  and  ambergris,  214— the  oil  of  this  riili 
is  eafily  convertible  into  fpermaceti,  by  boiling  it  with  a  ley 
of  pot-alh,  and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  ioap — candles 
are  now  made  of  it,  :io — the  balls  of  ambergris  not 
found  in  all  riihes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldclt  and 
itrongeit,  217 

C\.  v  .v,  or  the  faki,  is  the  largeft  monkey  of  the  fagoinr 
kind— its  defcription,  iv.  237 

Gatoffj  a  mountain  near  it,  was  fplit  by  an  earthquake, 

Cu:re%  in  what  manner  they  produce  there  fix  or  ieven 
thoufand  chickens  at  a  time,  v.  168 

Cpimhui  and  Sicily  ririt  taught  the  otlier  kingdoms  of 
Europe  the  manufacture  of  iilk,  viii.  50 

Cmmi  the  horned  Indian  raven,  v.  235 

dtifitHUtm,  all  auimal  fubllances  when  calcined  are  the 
fane,  vii.  3. 

Cgtfwimfnti  made  by  Kircher  in  taking  the  heights  of 
places  arc  incredible  ;  and  why,  i.  154 

i.  lr\  name  given  to  the  young  of  the  hind,  or  tie  fei 
male  of  the  (tag,  iii.  108 

C£jf9  or  hind-calf ;  the  flag  called  fo  the  firft  year,  iii. 

11  If' 

CaVrr  x,  the  green  monkey  of  St.  Jago,  of  the  ancient 
continent — its  defcription,  iv.  234 

CmHfinjmmtt  the  dragonct—  delcription  of  this  fifti,  via 
506 

U.Vj  attended  with  deluges  of  rain— why,  and  where*  i. 
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,  Camel  a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 — camel  and  dromedary 
not  two  diftindt  kinds,  only  a  variety  of  the  fame,  which 
has  fubfifted  time  immemorial  — the  only  fenfible  difference 
between  thofe  two  races,  they  produce  with  each  other, 
and  the  mixed  breed  is  ccnfidered  the  belt — of  the  two  the 
dromedary  is  far  the  moft  numerous — countries  where  the 
camel  and  dromedary  are  found,  iv.  302— neither  can;fub- 
fift,  or  propagate,  in  the  climates  towards  the  North — 
Arabia  the  moll  adapted  to  the  fupport  and  production  of 
this  animal — the  camel  the  moll  temperate  of  all  animals — • 
\t  can  continue  to  travel  feveral  days  without  drinking,  and 
is  often  fix  or  feven  days  without  any  fuftenance — its  feet, 
formed  to  travel  upon  land,  and  utterly  unfit  for  mo'lt  or 
marfhy  places,  303 — many  vain  efforts  tried  to  propagate 
the  camel  in  Spain  —  they  have  been  tranfported  into  Ame- 
rica, but  have  multiplied  in  neither — they  might  perhaps 
produce  in  thefe  countries,  but  would  in  a  few  years  degene- 
rate ;  their  ftrength  and  their  patience  would  forfake  them  ; 
and  inftead  of  enriching,  become  a  burthen  to  their  keepers, 
304 — ufes  to  which  this  animal  is  put  amcng  the  Arabians, 
304,  305 — its  education,  306 — it  has  a  fifth  ftomach,  as  a 
refervoir,  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  imme- 
diately wanted— when  the  camel  finds  itfelf  preficd  with 
thirft,  it  throws  up  a  quantity  of  this  water  by  a  fimple 
contraction  of  the  mufcles,  into  the  other  ftomachs — tra- 
vellers, when  ftraitened  for  water,  have  often  killed  their 
camels  for  what  they  expected  to  find  within  them— coun- 
tries where  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels, 
307— trading  journies  in  caravans — their  food,  308  — pur- 
lue  their  way  when  the  guides  are  utterly  aftray — its  pa- 
tience and  docility  when  loaded,  309— in  what  manner  the' 
female  receives  the  male— one  male  left  to  wait  on  ten  fe- 
males, the  reft  caftrated — they  live  from  forty  to  fifty 
years,  3 ic — every  part,  of  this  animal  converted  to  fome 
ufeful  purpofe — its  very  excrements  are  not  ufelefs,  31 1  — 
their  burthen,  308  ~ 
.  Cam*!,  the  lama  confidered  as  the  camel  cf  the  new  world, 
iv.  312. 

Cameleon,  its  dimenfions  and  appetites,  vii'.  151— has  a. 
ower  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  over  every  part  of  the, 
ody,  152—  changes  of  its  colour,  153— it  is  an  error  that 
h  affumcs  the  colour  of  the  object  it  approaches',  154— de- 
rA  1 
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fcription  of  it  by  LeBruyn— it  often  moves  one  eye,  vvhetl 
the  other  is  at  reft — fcmetimes  one  eye  feems  to  look  di- 
redlly  forward,  while  the  other  looks  backward ;  and  one 
looks  upward,  while  the  other  regards  the  earth,  154,  155, 

Camekpard  defcribed,  iv.  298 — dimenfions  of  a  young 
one,  299-  inhabits  the  deferts  of  Africa;  2 98 -  no  animal 
from  its  difpofition,  or  its  formation,  lefs  fitted  for  a  ftate  of 
^..natural  hoftility,  299,  300 — it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  when  grazing,  fpreads  its  fore  legs  wide  to  reach  the 
pafture— known  to  the  ancients,  but  rarely  feen  in  Europe— 
often  feen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt — Pompey  ex- 
hibited at  one  time  ten  upon  the  theatre,  300 

Camerarius,  his  defcription  of  the  perfections  a  horfe 
ought  to  poffefs,  ii.  372 

Camlet  made  of  the  hair  of  animals  about  Angora,  iii.  58 
Canada,  above  thirty  thoufand  martins  fkins  annually 
imported  from  that  country  into  England,  iii.  372 

Canals,  for  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  bones, 
are  of  different  capacities,  during  the  different  ftages  of 
life,  ii.  194,  195  — canal  of  communication  through  which 
the  blcod  circulates  in  the  foetus,  without  going  through  the 
lungs,  found  open  in  fome  bodies  when  differed,  vii.  58 

Canary-bird,  by  the  name,  originally  from  the'  Canary 
I  Hands — comes  to  us  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  in 
numbers^-at  what  period  brought  into  Europe  is  not  known 
— about  a  century  ago  they  were  fold  at  very  high  prices, 
and  kept  only  for  the  amufement  of  the  great — in  its  native 
iflands  it  is  of  a  duiky  grey  colour,  and  fo  different  from  thofe 
feen  in  Europe,  as  to  raife  a  doubt  about  its  fpecies,  v.  339 
—rules  and  inftru&ions  for  breeding  them  in  a  domeftic 
ftate,  340,  341  —  apparatus  for  breeding  in  Germany,  v. 
342 — food  the  old  ones  muft  be  fupplied  with,  when  the 
young  ones  are  excluded — fo  prolific  are  thefe  birds  fome- 
times,  that  the  female  will  be  ready  to  hatch  a  fecond  brood 
before  the  firft  is  able  to  quit  the  neft,  343 — this  bird  kept 
in  company  with  the  linnet  or  gold-finch,  pairs  and  produces 
a  mixed  breed,  moft  like  the  canary-bird,  and  refembling 
it  in  its  fong,  344— taught  to  pick  up  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet at  the  word  of  command,  to  fpell  any  perfon's  name 
in  company,  41 

Canary  boar  defcribed,  iii.  196 
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Cancerous  breafls  cured  by  the  fucking  of  the  rubeth,  or 
the  I  and -toad,  vii.  102 

Candle  quickly  extinguifhes  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  and 
why,  i.  333 

Canncns,  filled  with  water,  and  left  to  freeze,  burft,  i.  179 

Cantharide-y  well  known  in  the  mops  by  the  name  of  Spanifh 
flies,  and  for  their  ufe  in  blifters— their  defcription,  with 
the  differences  from  each  other,  viii.  141 — the  countries 
where,  and  trees  on  which  they  are  feen — it  is  reported, 
that  the  country  people  expect  the  return  of  thefe  infe&s 
every  feven  years — their  bad  fmell  is  a  guide  for  thofe  "who 
catch  them— they  fmell  fo  difagreeable,  as  to  be  perceived 
at  a  great  diftance,  efpecially  about  fun-fet,  though  not 
feen  at  the  time,  142 — they  yield  a  deal  of  volatile  cauftic 
fait — their  qualities — the  effects  fall  principally  upon  the 
urinary  paffages — in  what  manner  they  are  killed,  143 

Cape  de  Verde  iflands — a  fouth-wind  prevails  in  thsm  du- 
ring the  month  of  July,  i.  346 

Cape  of  Good  Hep.',  a  north-weft  wind  blows  there  during 
the  month  of  September,  i.  346 — at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  is  cuftomary  to  hunt  the  elephant  for  its  teeth,  iv. 
280 — in  what  manner— account  of  an  unhappy  huntfman. 
281 

Capibara,  or  cabial,  an  animal  refembling  an  hog  of 
about  two  years  old,  iii.  190— its  defcription — fome  natu- 
ralifts  have  called  it  the  water-hog;  and  why,  191— a  na- 
tive of  South  America,  and  chiefly  frequenting  the  borders 
of  lakes  and  rivers — like  the  otter  it  feizes  the  fifh,  upon 
which  it  prey;,  with  its  hoofs  and  teeth— lives  alfo  upon 
fruits,  corn,  and  fugar-canes — its  cry  refembles  the  braying 
of  an  afs,  more  than  the  grunting  of  an  hog — its  only  place 
of  fafety  is  the  water,  into  which  it  plunges,  when  purfued; 
and  keepsTo  long  at  the  bottom,  that  the  hunter  can  have 
no  hopes  of  taking  it  there,  192 — when  young  is  eafily 
tamed — its  flefh  has  a  fifhy  tafle,  but  its  head  is  faid  to  be 
excellent,  192 

Capons  taught  to  clutch  a  frefh  brood  of  chickens  through- 
out the  year,  v.  169 

Capon  of  Pharaoh  fuppofed  the  true  ibis — is  a  devourer 
of  ferpents,  and  follows  the  caravans  that  go  to  Mecca,  to 
feed  upon  the  offal  of  the  animals  killed  on  the  journey,  v. 
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Caracal,  or  the  fiagufh,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  re- 

femblcs  the  lynx  in  fize,  iii.  2  5  8 

Caracol,  a  town  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  i.  147 

Caraouat't,  a  plant  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  clings  round 
the  tree  it  happens  to  be  near — it  keeps  away  that  nourish- 
ment deilgned  to  feeol  the  trunk,  and  at  laft  entirely  de- 
Wtoys  its  fupporter,  ii.  4 
*    Car'afv,  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  311 

Carajfo,  a  volcano  in  South  America,  i.  99. 

Caravan,  a  fingle  lion  of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  en- 
tire caravan,  iii.  216 — the  aflemblage  called  a  caravan 
fometimes  compofed  of  numbers  amounting  to  ten  thou- 
sand, iv.  3c  8 

Carcajm,  name  given  by  the  North  Americans  to  the  glut- 
ton— its  manner  of  killing  the  rein-deer,  iii.  170 
'    Caribatt,  name  the  Americans  give  the  rein-deer,  iii.  153 

Carl?  (Father)  his  account  of  the  faithful  fervices  of  mon- 
keys m  Angola*  where  he  went  to  convert  the  favage  na- 
tives to  Chriftianity,  iv.  231 

Carnivorous  animals  feek  their  food  in  gloomy  folitude,  iii. 
they  are  (harper  than  the  ruminating  animals,  and  why— 
their  flomachs  fmall,  and  their  inteftines  fhort,  2 — their  in- 
teitines  thin  and  lean,  4— except  the  dog,  none  will  make 
a  voluntary  attack,  but  with  the  odds  on  their  fide,  ii.  319 
— in  proportion  as  each  wants  llrength,  it  ufes  the  affiftance 
of  patience,  afliduity,  and  cunning,  320— there  is  one  clafs 
that  purfue  in  a  pack,  and  encourage  each  other  by  their 
mutual  cries,  32Z — fupport  a  flate  of  famine  for  feveral 
weeks  together,  32  3— milk  in  thofe  animals  is  more  fparing 
than  in  others,  iii.  337 

Carnivorous  birds  feek  for  fuch  as  are  of  the  fize  molt  ap- 
proaching their  own,  v.  81.    See  Birds, 

Ca  j,  an  experiment  made  with  this  fifh  in  a  large  vafe 
of  water,  under  an  air  pump,  vi.  168  one  found  by  Buffon 
not  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  old — this  difcovery  confirmed 
by  other  authors,  1 7  5 — continues  in  the  egg  not  above  three 
weeks,  179 — Mr.  Tull  famous  for  his  invention  of  fpaying 
carp  to  give  it  a  fine  flavour,  vi.  180— its  defcription,  308 — * 
the  method  of  fattening  it  in  a  damp  cellar— it  has  been 
known  thus  to  live  for  a  fortnight  to  grow  exceedingly  fat, 
nnd  to  get  a  fuperior  flavour,  312 

Carriers,  pigeons  ufed  tc  carry  letters,  V.  292 
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Carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its  lay- 
ing, and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young,  v.  230 

Cartejiusy  his  theory  to  explain  the  invariable  motion  of  the 
winds,  not  quite  fo  abfurd  as  that  of  doclcr  Lyfter,  i.  342 

Cartktgi  a,  in  America  the  heat  of  its  climate  affecls 
the  fpeech  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  foft  and  flow,  and 
their  words  generally  broken— more  than  three  parts  of  our 
Army  deltroyed  by  the  climate,  in  our  uiituccefsful  attack 
upon  it,  i.  322 

CArthamus  or  baftard  faffron,  ftrongly  purgative  to  man, 
v.  281 — parrots  very  fond  of  it,  v.  280 

Cartil^e,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  ii.  102  cartilages  in 
youth  elaftic  and  pliant  in  age,  become  at  laft  hard  and 
bony;  and  why,  195 

Cartilaginous  fifties  — their  general  conformation — fuppofed 
they  grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die,  vi.  227— their  in- 
ternal ftrutture — are  poflefted  of  a  twofold  power  of  breath- 
ing— apertures  by  which  they  breathe,  228 — the  cartilagin- 
ous mark,  or  ray,  live  fome  hours  after  they  are  taken — 
fifties  of  this  tribe  can  remain  under  water,  without  taking 
breath  ;  and  can  venture  their  heads  above  the  deep,  and 
continue  for  hours  out  of  their  native  element  229 — their 
feafon  and  manner  of  copulating— and  of  bringing  forth, 
230— little  difference  between  the  viviparous,  and  the 
oviparous  kinds,  in  this  clafs  of  fifties  231 — five  divifions  of 
the  cartilaginous  fifli,  2  31 

Caj/ovuary,  a  bird  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
from  Java,  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  where  only  it  is  found — its 
description,  v.  68,  6; — the  part  which  moll  dillin^uifties 
this  animal  is  the  head,  which  infpires  fome  degree  of  terror, 
70— its  internal  parts  defcribed— it  has  the  head  of  a  warrior, 
the  eye  of  a  lion,  the  defence  of  a  porcupine,  and  the  f.vift- 
ncfs  of  a  courfer,  72  -is  not  fierce  in  its  natural  character— 
how  it  defends  itielf — extraordinary  manner  of  going — the 
Dutch  aflert  that  it  can  devour  glafs,  iron,  and  ftones,  and 
even  live  and  burning  coals,  without  the  fmalleft  fear,  or 
the  leaft  injury,  73 — the  largeft  of  its  eggs  is  fifteen  inches 
round  one  way,  and  twelve  the  other — places  where  this 
animal  is  found — it  has  not  multiplied  in  any  confiierable 
degree,  as  a  king  of  Java  made  a  prefent  of  one  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Dutch  fliip,  as  a  rarity,  74, 

Qatacombs  of  Egvpt,  ii.  277 

R  4 
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Catamountain,  or  the  Ocelot  of  Mr.  Buffon,  iii.  255-rits 

defcription,  356— it  hunts  for  the  hare,  or  the  rabbit,  ii. 

320 — is  one  of  the  fierceft,  and  for  its  fize,  one  of  the  ir.oft 

deftructive  animals  in  the  world,  iii.  262 

Ca.s,  the  wild  hunt  for  the  fquirrel  or  themoufe,  ii.  320 
Cutanea,  a  city  utterly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  i. 

Hi,  112 

CaiaphraZlus,  cr  kabaflbu,  is  one  of  the  largeft  kinds  of 
the  armadilla,  iv.  133 

Cataratti  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Nile,  i.  221— -the  ca- 
taract of  the  river  Velino,  in  Italy,  is  above  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  perpendicular— a  cataract  near  the  city  of  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden — other  cataracts,  222 

Catarad  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Chefelden  having  couched  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  who  to  that  time  had  been  blind,  and  at  once 
having  reftored  him  to  fight,  curioufly  marked  the  progrefs 
of  his  mind  upon  the  cccafion,  ii.  152 

Caterpillars,  their  differences  from  all  other  infects,  viii.  4, 
et  feg. — all  thefe  animals  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  but- 
terflies— during  winter,  the  greateft  number  of  caterpillars 
are  in  an  egg  ftate,  7 — in  the  aurelia  ftate,  they  are  feem- 
ingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion,  8 — fome  do  not  make  any 
change  at  the  approach  of  winter,  but  chufe  themfelves  fome 
retreat,  and  there  remain  quite  motionlefs,  and  as  infenfible 
as  if  actually  dead — caterpillars  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
great  numbers  together,  enclofed  in  one  common  web  that 
covers  them  all— there  are  fome  of  the  kind,  whofe  butter- 
flies live  all  the  winter ;  and  where,  9 — a  fmgle  caterpiller 
eats  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves  in  a  day,  and  feems 
no  way  difordered  by  the  meal,  10— the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar anatomically  confidered  1 1 — avidity  with  which  they 
feed  1 2 — number  of  their  lligmata,  or  thofe  holes  through 
which  the  animal  is  fuppofed  to  breathe,  13 — it  has  eighteen 
lungs — the  experiment  of  Malphigi  to  afcertain  {heir  ufe, 
14 — all  caterpillars  fpin  at  one  time  or  another,  15 — many 
of  them  change  their  fkins  five  or  fix  times  in  a  feafon,  16  — 
and  in  what  manner,  17  —  change  into  an  aurelia,  19-— 
their  retreats  in  that  ftate,  22,  23 — there  are  thoufands  of 
fifties,  birds,  and  infects,  that  live  chiefly  upon  caterpillars, 
43 — a  fingle  fparrow  and  its  mate,  that  have  young  ones, 
deftroy  above  three  thoufand  caterpillars  in  a  week— fome 
of  the  kind,  fitted  only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will 
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cat  each  other,  in  preference  to  their  vegetable  food,  44— 
the  bodies  of  the  larger  kinds  ferve  as  a  nell  to  various  flies, 
that  very  carefully  depofit  their  eggs  in  them,  46  —  number 
of  worms  remain  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  devour- 
ing its  entrails,  without  deftroying  its  life,  47 — the  inchneu- 
mon  tribe  is  not  the  caterpilier's  offspring,  as  fuppofed,  but 
its  murderers,  48 

Cat-fijh,  its  defcription,  vi.  300 

CatSy  the  whole  tribe  feek  their  food  alone  and  never  unite 
for  mutual  defence,  nor  for  mutual  fupport — and,  except  at 
certain  feafons,  are  enemies  to  each  other — all  of  the  cat 
kind  devour  nothing  but  flefh,  and  ftarve  upon  any  other 
provifion,  hi,  198 — their  greateft  force  lies  in  the  claws,  200 
•—the  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-fix  days ;  and  feldom  brings 
forth  above  five  or  fix  at  a  time — the  male  often  devours  the 
kittens — before  they  are  a  year  old,  they  are  fit  to  engender, 
203 — the  female  feeks  the  male  with  cries ;  nor  is  their  co- 
pulation performed  without  great  pain  ;  and  why  — cats  hunt 
the  ferpents  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus— any  animal  weaker  than 
themfelves,  is  to  them  an  indifcriminate  object  of  deflrudtioa 
■—the  moufe  is  their  favourite  game,  and  they  patiently 
watch  a  whole  day,  until  the  moufe  appears,  204— a  flagrant 
mark  by  which  the  cat  difcovers  its  natural  malignity— their 
eyes  fee  better  in  darknefs  than  light ;  and  why — if  the  in- 
habitant quits  the  houfe,  the  cat  ftill  remains,  205 — is  ex- 
ceflively  fend  of  fome  plants,  fach  as  valerian,  marum,  and 
cat  mint — particularly  loves  fifh,  206— -its  fleep  is  very  light 
— its  hair  fends  forth  fhining  fparks,  if  rubbed  in  the  dark  — 
the  wild  breed  with  the  tame — defcription  of  the  wild  cat« 

207 —  inhabits  the  mod  mountainous  and  woody  parts,  lives 
moftly  in  trees,  and  feeds  only  by  night— the  cat  was  much 
higher  in  efteem  among  our  anceftors  than  it  is  at  prefent, 

208 —  laws  of  Howel,  concerning  the  price  of  cats— cats 
were  not  naturally  bred  in  our  forefts — of  all  quadrupeds, 
the  wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that  whofe  inteftines  are  propor- 
tionably  the  fmallelr.  and  the  fhorteft  ;  and  why,  208  —  common 
to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the  old— the  blue-cat,  21 1 
the  lion-cat,  or  more  properly,  the  cat  of  Angora — the  cats 
in  Syria  and  Perfia  remarkable  for  their  long,  foft  hair,  212 
—all  the  cat  kind  are  kept  off  by  the  fires  which  the  inhabi- 
tants light  to  preferve  their  herds  and  flocks  -  and  they  hunt 
rather  by  the  fight  than  the  fmell,  222 — it  happens  that  the 
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lion  purfues  the  jackall  or  the  wild  dog,  while  they  are  hunt- 
ing upon  the  fcent,  and  merely  for  themfelves ;  the  lion  is 
then  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil— 
from  thence,  probably,  has  arifen  the  ftory  of  the  lion's  pro- 
vider, 22]  —  the  lion  devours  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  and  ge- 
ne rally  fills  himfelf  for  two  or  three  days  to  come— in  the 
deferts  and  forells,  his  moll  ufual  prey  are  the  gazelles,  and 
the  monkeys,  223 — the  race  of  cats  noxious  in  proportion  to 
their  power  to  do  mifchief — inhabit  the  mod  torrid  latitudes 
of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  multiply  beyend  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  feldom  attack  man, 
though  provoked --of  all  animals  thefe  are  the  moll  fullen, 
and,  to  a  proverb,  untameable,  259 — different  clafles  of  the 
kind  from  the  lion  to  the  cat,  267 — the  wild  cat  and  the 
martin  feldom  meet  without  a  combat — it  is  not  a  match 
for  the  martin,  3C9 — the  cat  of  Pharaoh  injudicioufly  cal- 
led the  ichneumon,  376 — cats  of  Constantinople,  a  name  of 
the  gennet,  and  why,  388 

Cattle,  we  have  the  belt  breed  of  horned  cattle  in  Europe, 
iii.  » 2 — the  large  hornlefs  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
originally  from  Poland,  1  3 — the  Dutch  bring  great  quan- 
tities of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark,  to  fatten  on  their  own 
rich  grounds—  that  of  Ukraine  becomes  fat,  and  is  confider- 
cd  the  Iargcft  breed  of  all  Europe — in  Switzerland  thefe 
animal-  grow  to  a  large  fize — not  fo  in  France*  iii.  19 — fize 
in  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Perfia,  and  Tartary,  iii.  20 — leather- 
mouthed  cattle,  45  — liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  South- 
American  bat,  v;::rpyre,  iv.  146 

Caverns,  the  amazing  cavern  of  Eldenhole  in  Derby- 
mire,  i.  60 — the  dreadful  cavern  in  the  country  of  the  Ar- 
rian  Indians,  called  the  Gulph  of  Pluto,  defcribed  by  ^Elian, 
61 — cavern  of  Maeftricht,  63— its  defcription,  64 — no  part 
of  the  world  has  a  greater  number  of  artificial  caverns  than 
Spain,  64. — .in  general  deferted  by  every  race  of  meaner 
animals,  except  the  bat — the  caverns  called  Oakley-hole, 
the  Devil's-hole,  and  Penpark-hole  in  England,  65 — the 
cavern  of  Antiparos,  and  its  difcovery,  67 — how  natural 
caverns  formed,  72 — two  hundred  feet  as  much  as  the  low- 
eft  of  them  is  found  to  fink,  73— one  in  Africa,  near  Fez, 
continually  fends  forth  fmoke  or  flames,  99 

Caviar,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  prepare  from  eggs 
.  founo1  in  the  body  of  the  porpefs,  a  favoury  liquor,  whicj\ 
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makes  a  delicate  fauce,  and  is  good  when  eaten  with  bread, 
vi.  224 — it  is  made  with  the  roe  of  fturgeon — more  in  re- 
quest in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with  us — and  is  a 
confiderable  merchandize  among  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Venetians — manner  of  making  it,  277 

Caufes,  the  inveftigation  of  final  caufes  a  barren  ftudy :  and, 
like  a  virgin  dedicated  to  the  deity,  brings  forth  nothing,  i.  20 
Caufiic,  cantharides  yield  a  great  deal  of  volatile  cauftic 
fait,  viii.  143 

Cayman,  a.  fort  of  crocodile,  vii.  119 
Caycfclir.y  a  kind  of  oppofliim — its  defcription,  iv.  248 
Cea,  an  ifland  warned  away  with  feveral  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, i.  134 

Cells,  made  by  the  bee?,  viii.  re,  71 
Cenere,  a  mount  of  recent  appearance,  i.  162 
Centinel,  fome  animals  carefully  avoid  their  enemies,  by 
placing  centinels  to  warn  of  danger,  and  know  how  to  puniih 
fuch  as  neglect  their  poft,  or  are  unmindful  of  the  common 
fafety,  ii.  324 — when  the  marmouts  venture  abroad,  one  is 
placed  as  a  fentry,  upon  a  lofty  rock,  iv.  43 — the  buftards 
have  centinels  placed  upon  proper  eminencies,  where  always 
on  the  watch,|they  warn  the  flock  of  the  fmalleft  appearance 
of  danger,  v.  196 

Centimes,  the  fcolopendra,  vii.  302 
Cent  rife  us,  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  fifh,  vi.  291 
Cephas,  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  monkey  new 
called  mona,  iv.  234 

Cepola,  the  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  301 
Cerige,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  where  many  wild 
afles  are  found,  ii.  377 

Cetaceous  fihes,  the  whale  and  its  varieties  refemble  qua- 
drupeds in  their  internal  ftrutture,  and  in  fome  of  their  ap- 
petites and  affections,  vi.  182 — they  are  contained  every 
two  or  three  minutes  to  come  up  to  the  furface  to  take 
breath,  as  well  as  to  fpout  out  through  their  noflril,  for  they 
have  but  one,  that  water  which  they  fucked  in  whi'e  gaping 
for  their  prey,  183 — the  fenfes  of  thefe  animals  iuperior  to 
thofe  of  other  fiflies,  and  it  is  mod  like'y  that  all  animals  of 
the  kind  can  hear,  184 — they  never  produce  above  one 
young,  or  two  at  the  moll;  and  this  the  female  fuckles  in 
the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  her  breafts  being  placed,  as  in 
the  human  kind,  above  the  navel —  diflinclive  marks  of  this 
tribe,  185,  186,  187 
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Chace,  men  of  every  age  and  nation  have  made  that  of 
the  flag  a  favourite  purfuit — in  our  country  it  was  ever  efT 
teemed  a  principal  diverfionof  the  great,  iii.  109 — the  fame 
in  Sicily,  120 — and  in  China,  121 — terms  ufed  by  hunters 
in  that  chace,  113, 114 — chace  of  the  fox — cant  terms  ufed 
by  the  huntfmen  in  it,  328 — thefe  fports  referved  by  fo- 
vereigns  for  particular  amufement,  and  when,  109 — in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  Firft,  it  was  lefs 
criminal  to  deftroy  a  human  being  than  a  beaft  of  chace — 
facred  edifices  thrown  down  for  room  to  beafts  of  chace, 
110 — chace  of  the  Hag,  as  performed  in  England,  112,  116 
of  all  varieties,  that  of  the  oftrich  the  moil  laborious,  is  alfo 
the  moft  entertaining — defcription  of  it,  v.  59,  60 

Cbacrelas,  white  men  go  by  that  name  in  the  Eaft  Incies, 
|i.  241 

Cbatsdcn,  or  the  cat-fjh,  its  defcription,  vi.  302 
Chaffin:b>  a  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  315,  317,  3  1 8— 
time  of  emigration  of  the  hen,  32 

Chafotonadas,  a  diftemper  in  America,  i.  323 
Charles  XII.  when  mot  at  the  fiege  of  Frederickfhall,  was 
feen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  ii.  208 

CharoJJJ)  the  only  fort  of  horfes  for  hunting  lions,  iii.  226 
Charybdis,  a  gulph,  Nicola  Pefce  jumped  into  it,  conti- 
nued for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  and  at  laft  ap- 
peared holding  a  golden  cup  in  one  hand,  and  making  his 
way  among  the  waves  with  the  other,  i.  296 — defcription  of 
this  gulph,  297 

Chafms,  amazing  in  the  Alps,  i.  59 — and  ftill  more  in  the 
Andes,  60 — caufes  that  produce  chafms  or  filTures,  62 

Chatterer,  a  bird  native  of  Germany — its  defcription,  v. 
242 

Cheefe,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ufe  no  other  than  the 
milk  of  the  hind,  or  the  female  of  the  ftag,  iii.  124 — thofe 
of  Lapland  little  and  well  tailed,  156 — never  breed  mites, 
166  ^ 

Cheops,  the  oldeft  meafure  of  the  human  figure  in  his  mo- 
nument, in  the  firft  pyramid  of  Egypt,  ii.  264 

Chefelden,  after  couching  a  boy  of  thirteen  for  a  cataraft, 
blind  from  his  infancy,  and  at  once  reftoring  him  to  fight, 
curioufly  marked  the  progrefs  of  his  mind  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  ii.  152  to  156 

Che-vrotin,  or  little  Guinea  deer,  the  leaft  of  cloven  footed 
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Quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful — is  moft  deli- 
cately ihaped— its  defcription — native  of  India,  Guinea, 
and  the  warm  climates  between  the  tropics,  iii.  82 — the  male 
in  Guinea  has  horns ;  but  the  female  is  without  any — they 
chiefly  abound  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  83 

Cbeynt,  fufpected  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  earth  daily 
decreafmg,  i.  182 

Cbicktn,  an  amazing  hiftory  of  it  in  the  egg,  by  Malpighi 
and  Haller,  ii.  30,  et  Jeq. — in  what  manner  fix  or  feven  thou- 
fand  are  produced  at  a  time,  at  Grand  Cairo,  v.  168— ca- 
pons clutch  a  frefh  brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year,  169 

Chi.u  hiftory  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  ii.  39  to  4-^-as 
the  child  increafes  in  age,  the  inferior  parts  proportionably 
lengthen,  108 — a  child  marked  with  a  fear,  fimilar  to  one 
the  father  had  received  in  battle,  238- — Sir  Thomas  Brown 
hoped  to  become  able  to  produce  children  by  the  fame  me- 
thod as  trees,  26 — children  of  negroes  able  to  walk  at  two 
months  old ;  at  leaft  to  move  from  one  place  to  another— fkin, 
of  children  newly  brought  forth,  is  always  red,  and  why— 
the  fize  of  a  new-born  infant  about  twenty  inches,  and  its 
weight  twelve  pounds,  56 — in  cold  countries  continue  to  be 

fuckled  for  four  or  fire  years  together,  59  child's  growth 

lefs  every  year,  till  the  time  of  puberty  when  it  feems 

to  ftart  up  of  a  fudden,  ii.  61  in    fome   cou>  ries 

fpeak  fooner  than  in  others,  and  why,  64 — children  of  the 
Italians  fpeak  fooner  than  thofe  of  the  Germans — various 
methods  pointed  out  to  improve  the  intellects  of  children, 
64,  et  Jeq. — white  children  frequently  produced  from  black 
parents ;  but  never  black  children  from  two  whites,  240 — 
inherit  the  accidental  deformities  of  their  parents — inftances 
of  it,  238 — many  inftances  of  the  child  in  the  womb  being 
marked  by  the  ftrong  affections  of  the  mother — how  per- 
formed is  not  known,  249 — hard  to  conceive  that  the  child, 
in  the  womb,  mould  take  the  print  of  the  father's  features,  248 

Chtmborazoj  a  remarkable  mountain  in  South  America,  i. 

Cbinefe,  have  neither  flats  nor  fharps  in  their  mufic,  ii. 
166 — their  horfes  weak,  little,  ill-fhaped,  and  cowardly,  36^. 
—defcription  of  that  people,  221 

Chore/an,  in  Perfia,  bodies  previoufly  embalmed  and  bu- 
ried in  the  fands  of  that  country,  preferved  from  corruption 
for  a  thoufand  years,  ii.  277 
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Chough,  defcription  of  the  Cornim  chough,  v.  231 
Sf.  Chriftcpher,  Dr.  Grainger,  who  refided  for  many  years 
there,  affirmed,  that  of  the  fame  kind  of  filh  caught  at  one 
end  of  the  ifland,  fome  were  the  beft  and  moft  wholefome  in 
the  world  ;  while  others  taken  at  a  different  end,  were  dan- 
gerous, and  commonly  fatal,  vi.  345 
Chryjalis,  or  the  aurelia,  viii.  19 
Chryjesy  an  ifland  funk  near  Lemnos,i.  134 
Cicero,  a  long  poem  of  his  in  praife  of  the  halcyon,  of 
which  but  two  lines  remain,  vi.  141 
Circajjians,  defcribed,  ii.  230 

Circe,  an  enchantrefs,  armed  her  fon  with  a  fpear  headed 
with  the  fpine  of  the  trygon,  vi.  256 

Circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  bones,  firft  acciden- 
tally dlfcovered  by  Mr.  Belcher — experiment  made  by  him 
for  this  purpofe — canals  for  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  bones  of  different  capacities,  in  the  various  ftages  of  life, 
ii.  194 — circulation  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  195 

Civet,  the  fpecies  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds ;  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  calls  one  the  civet,  the  other  the  zibet — diftinclions  be- 
tween the  two  kinds — the  civet  thirty  inches  long — both 
civet  and  zibet  confidered  as  varieties  of  the  fame  animal, 
as  former  naturalifts  have  done,  iii.  389 — the  civet  refem- 
bles  the  weafel  kind,  in  what — differs  from  them,  in  what — • 
the  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  the  receptacle  of  the  civet, 
389,  390 — manner  of  taking  the  civet  from  the  pouch— al- 
though a  native  of  warmeft  climates,  this  animal  lives  in 
temperate,  and  even  cold  countries,  391 — kinds  of  food  it 
likes befc — drinks  rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  often;  and,  upon 
fuch  occafions,  the  male  is  not  diftinguifliable  from  the  female 
— numbers  of  thefe  animals  bred  in  Holland,  and  the  perfume 
of  Amfterdam  reckoned  the  purell  of  any — the  quantity 
greater,  proportionably  to  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the 
food — this  perfume  fo  ftrong  that  it  communicates  to  all  parts 
of  the  animal's  body,  392 — to  its  fur  and  fkin— manner  of1 
chufing  the  perfume — the  places  of  confiderable  traffic  in  it 
— the  animal  irritated,  its  fcent  becomes  greater;  and  tor- 
mented, its  fweat  is  ftill  ftronger,  and  ferves  to  adulterate 
or  increafe  what  otherwife  obtained  from  it— civit  a  more 
grateful  perfume  than  mufk — fold  in  Holland  for  fifty  mil- 
lings an  ounce,  393 — its  eyes  mine  in  the  night — fees  better 
in  the  dark  than  dv  day— -breeds  very  fall  in  climates  where 
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heat  conduces  to  propagation — thought  a  wild  fierce  animal, 
never  thoroughly  familiar — lives  by  prey,  birds  and  animals 
it  can  overcome — its  claws  feeble  and  inflexible — this  perfume 
quite  difcontinued  in  prefcription,  394 

C/awcUs,  or  collar  bones,  what  animals  have  them — Mr. 
BufFon  fays,  none  but  monkeys,  this  an  over  fight,  ii.  102 

Ciaivs  of  the  lion  gi  e  a  falfe  idea  of  its  power ;  we  afcribe 
to  its  foree  the  effects  of  its  arms,  ii.  1 1 1  —the  weafel  kind 
neither  draw  in,  nor  extend  their  claws,  as  cats  do,  iii.  346 
— thofe  of  the  civet,  feeble  and  inflexible,  391 

Climates,  calamities  in  thofe  where  the  air  is  condenfed  by 
cold,  i.  325 — caufe  obvious  and  fufficient  to  produce  black- 
nefs  of  negroes,  ii  234  -complexions  of  different  countries 
darken  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  region,  233,  234— 
next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  has  the  ftrongeft  effects 
upon  the  nature  and  form  of  quadrupeds,  328 — thofe  excef- 
lively  hot,  unfavourable  to  horfes,  363 — in  general,  water* 
fowls  of  no  peculiar  climate,  vi.  104 

Cloth,  now  made  worfe  than  fome  years  part,  iii.  44 — Fle- 
mings pofTefled  the  art  of  cloth  -  working  in  a  fuperior  degree,43 

Clove-tree-,  cut  down  by  the  Dutch  at  Ternate  to  raife  the 
price  of  the  fpice — foon  had  reafon  to  repent  of  their  avarice, 
i.  325 

Clouds,  the  forerunners  of  a  terrible  hurricane,  called  by 
failors  the  bull's  eye,  i.  359 — darning  againfl  each  other, 
produce  electrical  fire — water  evaporates,  and  riling,  forms 
clouds,  368 — the  theory  upon  it — that  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  i. 
369— the  author's  theory  of  evaporation,  370— at  once  pour 
down  their  contents,  and  produce  a  deluge— reflecting  back 
images  of  things  on  earth,  like  mirrors,  377 

Clupea,  or  h  rring%  its  defcription,  vi.  308 

Coati,  a  monkey  of  the  new  continent,,  defcribed,  iv.  236 

Coan,  the  name  of  a  dwarf  lately  dead  at  Chelfea,  ii.  254. 

Coafi  of  Italy  is  bordered  with  rocks  of  marble  of  different 
kinds — thofe  of  France  from  Breft  to  Bourdeaux,  and  Spain* 
compofed  of  rocks,  i.  271— of  the  fea,  have  peculiar  winds* 
348,  et  ftq.— deadly  winds  all  along^  {hole  of  the  Perfian. 
Gulph,  and  thofe  of  India,  359  \ 

Coatiy.iondi,  extreme  leugth  of  its  fnout  — its  defcription— 
very  fubject  to  eat  his  own  tail — its  habits,  iv.  336,  337 

CobitiS,  the  loach,  defcription  of  this  fiih,  vi.  308 

Cobra  di  Capello,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  :vii.  192,  20 ! ,  2:6 
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Cochineal,  defcription  of  this  infect  as  in  our  mops  brought 
from  America,  viii.  145 — difference  between  the  domeftic 
and  wild  cochineal — precautions  ufed  by  thofe  who  take  care 
of  thefe  infects,  145,  r46~the  propagator  has  a  new  har- 
veft  thrice  a  year — various  methods  of  killing  them — produce 
different  colours  as  brought  to  us— our  cochineal  is  only  the 
females — ufed  both  for  dyeing  and  medicine,  147 

Cocky  of  all  birds  the  cock  the  oldeft  companion  of  man, 
and  fir  ft  reclaimed  from  the  foreft,  v.  158— fpecies  of  cock 
from  Japan,  covered  over  with  hair  inftead  of  feathers— the 
weftern  world  had  the  cock  from  Perfia—  Ariftophanes'S 
cock  the  Periian  bird — it  was  one  of  the  forbidden  foods 
among  the  ancient  Britons —Perfia,  that  firft  introduced  it  to 
us,  no  longer  knows  it  in  natural  form,  161 — countries  where 
it  is  wild — peculiarities,  in  a  wild  condition — another  pecu- 
liarity in  thofe  of  the  Indian  woods,  their  bones,  when  boiled, 
are  black  as  ebony,  162 —the  Athenians  had  cock-matches 
as  we — no  animal  of  greater  courage,  when  oppofed  to  one 
of  his  own  fpecies— in  China,  India,  the  Philipirie  iflands,and 
over  the  Ealt,  cock-fighting  the  fport  and  amufement  of 
kings  and  princes— cocks  in  China  as  bold,  or  bolder  than 
ours,  163— and  of  more  ftrength  with  lefs  weight — its  great 
courage  proceeds  from  being  the  moft  fallacious  of  all  birds 
— a  fmgle  cock  faffices  for  a  dozen  hens ;  and  is  the  only  ani- 
mal whofe  fpirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence — foon  grows 
old ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  impregnation,  161,  1 65 — how  long  cocks  live,  left  to  them- 
lelves,  not  well  afcertained- — Aldrovandus  makes  their  age  to 
be  ten  years— are  injured,  as  Linnaeus  afTerts,  by  eider -berries, 
1 70 — the  black  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny 
ibrefls,  199 — cock  of  the  wood,  fee  wood- cock. 

Cockle,  a  bivalved  mell-fifh,  vii.  51 

Cocoa,  the  elephant  eats  the  plant  to  the  roots,  iv.  259 

Cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  purfues  the  whit- 
ing, which  files  before  it  to  the  fouthern  fhores  of  Spain,  vi. 
165 — fpawns  in  one  feafon,  as  Lewenhoeck  afferts,  have 
nine  millions  of  eggs  or  peas,  contained  in  a  fingle  roe,  173 
— its  defcription,  308 — fifhery  in  Newfoundland,  321 

Cold,  promotes  evaporation,  although  diminiming  the 
force  of  menftruums,  i.  370 — extremity  of  it  not  lefs  pro- 
ductive of  tawny  complexions  than  that  of  heat,  ii.  236— 
exceffive,  preferves-  ' bodies  from  corruption,  275— fome 
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flies  rendered  fo  torpid  by  cold,  in  northern  rivers,  as  to 
e  frozen  up  in  the  malfes  of  ice,  where  they  continue  for 
months  together,  without  life  or  fenfation,  prifoners  of  con- 
gelation, waiting  a  warmer  fun  to  reftore  them  to  life  and 
liberty,  vi.  34 1 

Collar-bones ,  what  animals  have  them,  ii.  102 
Colliers,  eight  dropped  down  dead  by  the  vapour  of  the 
mines  in  Scotland,  as  if  fhot,  i.  81 

Colour,  none  refrefhes  the  fight  fo  well  as  green,  i.  15 — > 
of  the  fea,  not  from  any  thing  floating  in  it,  but  from  dif- 
ferent reflexions  of  rays  of  light — the  proof,  292—  different 
colours  of  the  eye,  ii.  82— whence  proceeds  the  tawny  of 
North  American  Indians,  256 — different  of  the  waters  of  the; 
fame  fea,  i.  274 — hair  takes  its  colour  from  juices  flowing 
through  it,  ii.  87— that  of  the  object  contributes  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  diftance  at  which  it  appears,  156 — of  all 
thofe  by  which  mankind  is  diverfified,  ours  molt  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  mcft  advantageous,  232 — thofe  charfges  the 
African,  the  Afiatic,  or  the  American  undergo,  in  their 
colour,  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which  might  proba- 
bly be  removed,  242 — nothing  exceeds  the  delicate  regu- 
larity of  thofe  of  the  zebra,  390— change  of  colour  in  the 
hair  obtains  in  fome  degree,  in  all  quadrupedes,  iii.  3^4 — 
different  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fur  of  the  fable,  374 — of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  or  veins,  i.  332 

Comets^,  their  number  much  greater  than  that  of  'the  pla- 
nets—they roll  in  orbits — experience  has  not  fufTiciently 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  inveltigation  about  their  return- 
ing periods,  i.  5 

Complexion,  extremity  of  cold  not  lefs  productive  of  a 
tawny  than  that  of  heat,  ii.  236 — not  eafy  to  conceive  how 
the  fun  whitens  wax  and  linen,  and  darkens  the  human 
complexion,  235 — tlie  fun  not  the  only  caufe  of  darken;ne 
it,  236  m  5 

Ccmpt's  (Le)  account  of  an  ape  he  faw  in  the  ftraightsof 
Molucca,  iv.  198 

Concretions,  fcarce  an  animal,  or  a  part  of  their  bodies,  in 
which  concretions  are  not  formed,  iii.  77 — experience  has 
found  but  few  cures  by  the  efficacy  of  thefe  concretions ; 
often  prove  fatal  to  the  animal  that  bears  them,  76,  77  ' 
Gondamine,  (La)  knows  a  fifh  poffefled  of  the  powers  of 
the  torpedo,  and  every  way  refembling  a  lamprey,  vi.  263 
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Conaoma,  anomalous  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  iii.  80— it3 
defcription,  iii.  80,  8 1 

C n  or,  poflefles  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  eagle,  all 
the  qualities  that  render  it  formidable  to  the  feathered  kind, 
to  hearts,  and  to  man  himfelf — is  eighteen  feet  acrofs  the 
wings  extended,  according  to  Acofta,  Jarcilaflb,  and  Def- 
marchais,  v.  100— the  beak  fo  ftrong  as  to  pierce  the  body 
of  a  cow ;  two  of  them  able  to  devour  it — they  do  not  ab- 
ftain  from  man  himfelf— fortunately  there  are  few  of  the 
fpecies — the  Indian-  believe  that  they  will  carry  off  a  deer, 
or  a  young  calf  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  an  hare  or 
a  rabbit — and  that  their  fight  is  piercing,  and  their  air  ter- 
rible; that  they  feldom  frequent  the  forefts,  as  they  require 
a  large  fpace  for  the  difplay  of  their  wings — they  come 
down  to  the  fea-ihore  at  certain  feafons,  when  their  prey 
fails  upon  land,  they,  then  feed  upon  dead  fifli,  and  fuch  nu- 
tritious fub fiances  as  are  thrown  upon  the  more — their  counte  - 
nance not  fo  terrible  as  old  writers  have  reprefented,  101  — 
thofe  who  have  feen  this  animal,  fay  the  body  is  as  large  as 
that  of  a  lheep — many  inftances  of  its  carrying  away  chil- 
dren, 102 — circumftantial  account  of  this  bird  by  P.  Feu- 
illee^  the  only  traveller  who  has  accurately  defcribed  it, 
102  to  104— countries  where  it  is  found,  105 — in  the  de- 
fer ts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefiy,  men  Seldom  venture 
to  travel— its  flefh  as  difagreeable  as  carrion,  102 

Caspar  - ,  an  animal  refembling  the  fkink  in  all  things  ex- 
cept fize,  iii.  381  >.♦■'•*■ 

Cottgai  of  America,  refembles  the  tiger  in  natural  ferocity, 
though  far  inferior  in  its  dimerfions,  iv.  331 

Congelation,  the  heat  of  blood  in  man  and  other  animals  is 
about  thirty  degrees  above  congelation ;  but  in  the  marmout 
and  other  animah  which  feem  to  fleep  the  winter,  the  heat 
of  the  blood  is  not  above  ten  degrees  above  congelation,  iv, 

45 

Congo,  the  land  and  fea  breezes  there,  i.  351  — the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  defire  ardently  to  prolHtute  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  Grangers  for  trifling  advantages,  ii.  74 

Cc  '.ftantnicpU,  its  cats — name  given  to  the  genetts,  and 
why,  iii.  338 

Continent  of  America— that  part  under  the  line  is  cool  and 
pleafant,  ii.  233 
Coot,  defcription  of  thatbird,  vi.  36 — refidenceand  neft,  38 
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femetimes  fwrnis  down  the  current,  till  it  reaches  the  fea— 

dangers  encountered  in  this  voyage,  39 
C-pel,  manner  of  making  that  veffel,  i.  1 66 
Copulation*  natural  inftincl  for  the  proper  times  —inftances 

of  it,  ii.  337,  338 — gnats  produce  young,  without  copulation, 

viii.  156 

Coquallin,  the  Brafilian  fquirrel,  fo  called  by  Buffbn,  iv.  26 
Coral y  the  common  red  never  met  with  in  the  fowl  world* 
i.  46 

Cor al-fer pent  defcribed,  vii.  215 

Coral-plan' sy  their  various  appearances,  viii.  193 — opinion 
of  count  Marfigli  upon  corals — Mr.  Ellis  proves  it  the  work 
of  reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind,  194.—  principal  experiment 
to  this  purpofe,  196 

Coral:  ns.,  called  -fungi  madrepores,  yiiii  197 

Cordyle,  the  tockay  and  the  tejuguacu  fill  up  the  chafnt 
between  the  crocodile  and  the  African  iguana,  vii.  149 

Coret,  a  fea  Tcailj  performs  the  offices  of  male  and  female 
at  the  fame  time,  vii.  3  i 

Coriander,  ufed  in  drefEng  a  hare  in  the  true  Roman  tafte, 
iv.  1$  , 

Corin,  name  of  the  third  variety  of  gazelles,  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  iii.  73 

Cormorant,  its  defcription  and  food— remarkably  voracious 
with  a  fuddcn  digeftion,  vi.  64— its  form  difagreeable — its 
voicejhoarfe  and  croaking — all  its  qualities  obfcene— no  won* 
der  Milton  makes  Satan  peifonate  this  bird — objection  again  ft 
this  paflage  of  Milton's  Paradlfe  Loft,  vindicated — fifties  in 
Frefh  waters,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  65 — builds  in 
cliffs  of  rocks,  and  in  trees — preys  in  the  day-time,  and  by 
night — once  ufed  in  England  for  fiftiing,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, 66 — how  educated  in  China,  for  the  purpofes'  of  fifhing, 
67 — the  beft  fifher  of  all  birds,  68 — fometimes  has  caught 
the  fifh  by  the  tail — the  Ens  prevent  its  being  fwallowed  in 
that  pofition — how  it  manages  the  fifh  in  this  cafe,  69 — re- 
marked for  the  qiiicknefs  of  its  fight,  73 

Corn,  the  flying  fquirrel  is  apt  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
in  the  corn  fields,  iv.  37 

Corna.  o,  lived  an  hundred  years  with  a  conftitution  natu- 
rally feeble,  ii.  203 

Cornta  of  a  flea  has  above  fix  thoufand  facets,  according 
to  Leuwenhoeck — Puget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  Hea  in  a 
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pofition,  to  fee  objects  through  it  with  a  microfcope,  and  I 
ioldier  thus  Teen  appeared  like  an  army  of  pigmies — the  arch 
of  a  bridge  was  a  fpectacle  more  magnificent  than  human  fkill 
could  perform — the  flame  of  a  candh  feemed  a  beautiful  illu- 
mination, vhi.  36 

Cornwall,  pilchards  make  that  coaft  a  place  of  refort, 
vi.  326 

CoromandeU  dreadful  tempefts  wholly  unknown  along  its 
coafts,  i.  348 — amazing  fize  ofoyfters  along  that  coaft,  vii.  ^  i 

Corrira,  or  the  runner,  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind — its  de- 
fcription,  vi.  21 

Corruption,  exceflive  cold  preferves  bodies  from  it — and 
a  great  degree  of  drynefs  produced  by  heat,  ii.  275 — earth, 
if  drying  and  aitringent,  produces  the  fame  effect,  276 — 
bodies  never  corrupt  at  Spitfoergen,  though  buried  for 
thirty  years,  274 — men  and  animals  buried  in  the  fands  of 
Arabia,  preferred  from  corruption  for  ages,  as  if  actually 
embalmed,  275 — bodies  buried  in  the  monaftery  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Thouloufe,  preferved  from  corruption,  276 — 
bodies  previoully  embalmed  buried  in  the  lands  of  Choro- 
fan,  in  Perfia,  preferved  from  corruption  for  a  thoufand 
years,  2;  7 — amazing  prefervation  from  it,  in  a  mummy 
lately  dug  up  in  France,  283 

Corypbicnu,  the  razor- fi(h,  its  defcription,  vi.  303 

Coiopaxi,  volcano  in  South  America,  defcribed  by  UlIoa4 
i.  99 — more  than  three  geographical  miles  above  thefurface 
of  the  fea,  1 5 1 

Cotton-tree,  the  feed  intoxicates  parrots,  as  wine  does 
man,  v.  280 

Cot t us,  the  bull-head — defcription  of  this  fifth,  vi.  303 
Couan.io,  much  lefs  than  the  porcupine— its  defcription, 
\v.  114 

Cougar,  the  red  tyger,  by  Mr.  BufFon,  iii.  244 — ex- 
tremely common  in  South  America,  246 — in  what  manner 
the  Indians  encounter  it,  246,  247 

Coultermb,  remarkable  bird  of  the  Penguin  kind.  See 

fyg^  « 

Country,  inhabited  before  1666,  now  deferted — the  fand> 
.which  cover  it,  i.  364 

C*un;  allured  by  mufic,  ii.  169 — of  ruminant  animals, 
the  cow  kind  defcrves  the  fir$  rank,  iii.  8 — meanelt  pea- 
sants in  Germany,  Pohnd,  and  Switzerland,  kill  one  cow  a: 
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lead  for  their  own  table — falted  and  hung  up,  is  preferved 
as  a  delicacy  the  year  round — cows  want  the  upper  fore- 
teeth, 9— in  no  part  of  Europe  cows  grow  fo  large,  yield 
more  milk,  or  more  readily  fatten  than  in  England— make 
no  particular  diftin&ion  in  their  herbage,  indiscriminately 
devouring  the  proper  quantity — it  gives  back  more  than  it 
takes  from  the  foil — the  age  of  the  cow  known  by  the  teeth 
and  herns — the  number  of  its  teeth,  10,  11 — have  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower-jaw — manner  of  renewing  them, 
1 1 — the  horns  more  furely  determine  this  animal's  age, 
and  how — while  this  animal  lives,  the  horns  lengthen,  12 — 
wants  in  udder  what  it  has  in  neck — the  larger  the  dew-lap, 
the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  its  milk — the  kind  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  world — large  in  proportion  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  pafture — Africa  remarkable  for  the  lar  g  eft  and 
fmalleft  cattle  of  this  kind;  as  alfo  India,  Poland,  and  Swit- 
zerland— among  theEluth  Tartars,  the  cow  lb  large,  that  a 
tall  man  only  can  reach  the  tip  of  its  moulder,  14— of  all 
quadrupedes,  the  cow  moft  liable  to  alteration  from  its  paf- 
ture— the  breed  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  molt  parts  of  Scot- 
land, much  lefs  than  in  England,  alfo  differently  lhaped, 
13 — the  breed  improved  by  foreign  mixture,  adapted  to 
fupply  the  imperfections  of  our  own,  12 — fuch  as  purely 
Britifh,  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  Continent,  13 — 
the  cow,  the  urus,  and  the  bifon,  animals  of  the  fame  kind 
— difference  in  fize  not  fo  remarkable  as  thofe  in  its  form, 
hair,  and  horns — many  confidered  as  a  different  kind,  and 
names  given  them  as  a  diitinct  fpecies,  when  in  reality  all 
the  fame,  15 — only  two  varieties  of  the  kind  really  diilincl, 
rhe  cow  and  the  buffalo — they  bear  an  antipathy  ta  each 
other — fcarce  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  cow  kind  is 
not  found,  18 — variety  of  the  horns — thofe  in  Iceland  are 
without  horns,  19 — the  Barbary  cow,  or  zebu,  23 — of  all 
animals,  the  cow  molt  extenfively  propagated— an  inhabitant 
of  the  frozen  fields  of  Iceland,  and  the  burning  deferts  of 

Lybia,  24.  other  animals  preferve  their  nature  or  their 

form  with  inflexible  perfeverance  the  cows  fuit  them- 

felves  to  the  appetites  and  conveniences  of  mankind  

no  animal  has  a  greater  variety  of  kinds,  none  more  hum- 
ble and  pliant,  25 — the  cow  and  bifon  breed  among  each 
other — the  cow  does  not  breed  with  the  buffalo— no  animals 
fiiore  diftinfl,  or  have  ftronger  antipathies  to  each  other, 
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26  — the  cow  goes  nine  month  with  young,  3 1 — the  grunting 
or  Siberian  cow  and  the  little  African,  or  zebu,  are  different 
races  of  the  bifon,  32— -animals  of  the  cow  kind,  by  natura- 
Kfts  extended  to  eight  or  ten  forts,  reduced  to  two — an  animal 
of  the  cow  kind,  no  naturalift  has  defcribed— the  defcription 
of  it,  33,  34 — the  Greeks  compared  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful, 
woman  to  thofe  of  a  cow,  7  2— it  eats  two  hundred  and  feven- 
ty-fix  plants,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  176 
Covu-bexodr,  a  fattitiou  fort,  iii.  76 

Crab,  a  ruminating  fifth, iii.  5 — furprifingmannerin  which  the 
monkeys  draw  crabs  from  the  water,  iv.  228— found  in  freft\ 
and  fait  water,  and  upon  land, — defcription — its  inteftines 
have  many  convolution:,  vi.  363,  364 — land  crab?  of  vari- 
ous kinds — fome  healthful  and  nourifhing — other-  p<  ifonous 
or  malignant  to  a  great  degree— places  where  found,  364 

Violet -crab  of  the  Caribbee  i'flands  defcribed —their  food 

their  nippers  the  principal  internment  for  feizing  and  cut- 
ting their  food— catth  fuch  hold,  that  the  limb  is  loft  fooner 
than  the  grafp — thus  it  gets  off*  leavirjg  its  claw  fattened  upon 
the  enemy— the  claw  performs  its  duty,  and  keep*  a  minute 
fattened  upon  the  finger,  while  the  crab  makes  off— it'lofes 
no  great  matter  by  a  leg  or  an  arm,  as  they  grow  again,  the 
animal  becomes  perfect  as  before,  vi.  365 — fatiguing  and 
amazing  march  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea  more,  to  depo- 
fit  the  fpawn,  from  which,  foori  after,  millions  of  little  crabs 
are  feen  flowly  travelling  up  the  mountains,  364,  365— wait 
the  benefit  of  fea-water  for  their  delivery,  366 — change  their 
Ihells— have  under  their  ttomachs  four  whiw  ftones,  which 
gradually  decreafe,  as  the  fhell  hardens,  and  when  come  to 
perfection,  are  not  to  be  found,  368  — feafwn  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  caught,  368,  369 — in  Jamaica  they  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  conlidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  delicacies 
—many  of  this  kind  found  poifonous,  369,  370 

Soldier-crab,  vi.  370— feen  every  year  defcending  from 
the  mountains  to  the  fea- more,  to  depofit  its  fpawn,  and  to 
provide  itfelf  with  a  new  fhell,  371 — conteft  cetween  them 
for  fome  well-looking  favourite  fhell,  for  which  they  are  rivals 

,  ftrike  with  their  claw: — beat  each  other,  till  the  weakeft 

is  obliged  to  yield  and  give  up  the  objecl:  of  difpute,  372— 
when  taken,  fends  forth  a  feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  feize 
the  enemy  with  its  nippers— not  much  efteemed  for  its  flefh, 
369 
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CratUy  bred  familiarly  in  our  marines  formerly — not  now; 
$nd  why,  v.  33 — general  charactcriftics  and  habits  of  birds 
of  the  crane-kind,  366,  367 — their  food  and  flelh, 
defcription  of  the  crane,  371 — Gefner  fays,  its  feathers 
in  his  time,  were  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps 
—defcription  of  this  bird  from  ancient  writers — who  have 
mixed  imagination  with  hiftory — whence  have  arifen  the  fables 
cf  fupporring  their  aged  parents,  371 — and  righting  with 
pigmies — the  crane  a  focial  bird,  and  feldom  feen  alone — 
ufual  xethod  of  flying  or  fitting,  in  flocks  of  £fty  or  fixty 
together  ;  while  part  feed,  the  reft  keep  guard— fubfi its 
moftly  upon  vegetables,  373 — are  known  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  except  our  own— are  birds  of  pafiage — feaibns 
of  their  migrations,  during  which  they  do  incredible  damage, 
chiefly  in  the  eight—were  formerly  known,  and  held  in 
great  eftimation  here  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flelh — therfe 
was  a  penalty  upon  deiiroying  their  eggs,  373— Plutarch 
fays,  cranes  were  blinded^  kept  in  coops,  and  fattened  for 
the  tables  of  the  great  in  Rome ;  at  prefent,  they  are  con- 
fidered  all  over  Europe  as  Wretched'  eating — qualities  of  its 
flelh,  374. — their  note  the  loudeft  of  all  other  birds;  and  of- 
ten heard  in  the  clouds.,  when  the  bird  itfelf  is  unfeen,  375— 
amazing  heights  to  which  they  afcend  when  they  fly- 
though  unfeen  themfelves,  they  have  diftincl  vifion  of  every 
object  below,  376 — extraordinary  length  and  contorfion  of 
its  windpipe — ufe  made  of  their  dangerous  &>und — they 
rife  but  heavily,  are  my  birds,  and  feldom  let  the  fowler 
approach  them — their  depredations  ufually  in  the  darkefl 
nights ;  when  they  enter  a  field  of  corn,  and  trample  it 
down,  as  if  crofted  over  by  a  regiment  of  men,  377 — corn 
their  favourite  food,  fcarce  any  other  comes  amifs  to  tHfetn 
— Rhedi's  experiments  to  this  purpofe— a  little  falcon  pur- 
sues, and  often  difables  it,  378 — method  ufed  on  fuch  cc- 
.cafiorjs  by  thofe 'fond  of  hawking — barbarous  cuftom  of 
breeding  up  cranes  to  be  thus  baited— eafi'y  tamed — Al- 
bertus  Magnus  fays,  it  ha?  a  particular  affection  for  man — 
the  female  diftinguifhed  from  the  male,  by  not  being  bald 
behind — never  lays  above  two  eggs  at  a  time — the  young 
are  foon  fit  to  fly;  and  unfledged,  they  run  with  fach  fvvift- 
nefs  that  a  man  cannot  eaflly  overtake  them,  379,  180 — 
Aldrovandus  aflures  one  was  kept  tame  for  above  forty 
years — the  vulgar  bear  the  crane  a  companionate  regard— 
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prejudices  in  its  favour — a  heinous  offence  in  fome  countries 
to  kill  a  crane,  380 — diftinctions  between  the  crane  and  the 
ftork,  382 

Crave,  the  Balearic ,  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  iflands,  its  defcription — habits — has  been  defcribed 
by  the  name  of  the  fea-peacock,  v.  387  ,388 — real  Balearic 
crane  of  Pliny,  386— foreign  birds  of  the  crane-kind  de- 
fcribed: the  jabiru,  the  jabiru-guacu,  388,  389 — the  an* 
hima,  389-  the  buffoon  bird,  or  Numidian  crane,  defcribed, 
390— place  where  the  crane  kind  feem  to  have  formed  their 
general  rendezvous,  vi.  9— the  flamingo  the  moft  remark- 
able of  all  the  kind,  the  talleft,  bulkieft,  and  moft  beautiful, 
jc — defcribed,  10 — fmall  birds  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  22 

Cran'z,  hiftory  of  Greenland,  i.  245.    See  Krantz.' 

Creeps,  (king  of  Lydia)  feated  on  his  throne,  with  all 
the  barbarous  pomp  of  Eaftern  fplendour,  afking  Solon  if  he 
had  ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ?  was  anfwered,  that  after 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonilhed 
at  no  other  finerv,  v.  184 

Cricetus,  the  German  rat,  by  Mr.  Bufibn  called  the  hamfter, 
iv.  81 — Its  defcription — is  the  greateft  pelt  in  the  countries 
where  found,  and  every  method  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  it— 
its  hole  a  curious  object  for  contemplation;  Ihews  a  fkill 
fupcrior  to  the  reft  of  the  rat  kind — defcription  of  it — their 
ftorehoufes,  82— contain  two  bufhels  of  good  grain  in  each 
apartment — means  of  finding  out  their  retreats,  83 — pro- 
duce young  twice  or^thrice  a  year,  and  bring  five  or  fix  at  a 
time,  S4 — their  devaluations  produce  a  famine — they  deftroy 
each  other — their  fur  very  valuable,  84 

Cn  ket,  a  ruminating  infect,  or  feeminglv  fo,  iii.  6 — dif- 
ference from  the  grafshopper,  vii.  349 — their  voice,  350— 
iood  ,351  — never  drink — found  of  drams  and  trumpets  make 
them  forfake  their  fituation,  3  5 1 

Mole-cricket,  defcribed,  thought  to  be  amphibious,  vii. 
352 — the  number  of  their  eggs — a  moft  detefted  infeft  by 
gardeners — its  devaluations — precautions  of  the  female  a- 
gainft  the  black  beetle,  355 — their  care  and  affiduity  in  the 
prefer vation  of  their  young,  354 

Crochet,  in  the  head  of  a  ftag,  iii.  114 

Crgca  J.,  extraordinary  combat  between  this  animal  and 
the  tiger,  iii.  247 — the  ichneumon  difcovers  and  deftroys  its 
eggs— kiils  its  young,  and  fometimes  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  crocodile.,  when  Seeping  on  the  fhore,  effectually  dc- 
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Jlroys  it,  377 — the  eggs  it  lays  in  the  fand  at  a  time,  often 
amount  to  three  or  four  hundred,  380 — the  places  where 
found,  together  with  their  dimenlions,  vii.  1 18 — defcription, 
1 20 — feveral  examples  of  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe  from  his 
companions,  notwithstanding  all  oppcfition  andaffiftance,  12$ 
—terrible  even  upon  land — its  depredations,  126 — combats 
between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger,  1 27— in  what  manner  it 
feizes  its  prey,  126— ho w  a  negroe  ventures  to  attack  this  ani- 
mal in  its  own  element,  128— mannerof  takingit  in  Siam,  129 
—often  managed  like  a  horfe;  a  curb  put  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  rider  dire&s  it  as  he  likes— manner  of  taking  it 
along  the  rivers  of  Africa— pools  of  water  where  bred  as 
we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds,  130 — in  Egypt  and  other  long 
peopled  countries,  this  animal  folitary  and  fearful,  131 — in 
the  river  San  Domingo,  they  are  molt  inoffer-five,  children 
play  with  them,  and  ride  about  on  their  backs ;  beat  them 
without  receiving  the  fmalleft  injury,  132 — probable  opini- 
on, its  mufky  fubftance  amafled  in  glands  under  the  legs  and 
arms — its  flefli  —  the  eggs  to  the  favages  mofl  delicate  mor- 
fels— all  breed  near  frelh  waters — precautions  in  laying 
their  eggs,  133 — the  female  having  introduced  her  young 
to  their  natural  element,  me,  and  the  male,  become  their  moS 
formidable  enemies,  135 — the  open  bellied  crocodile,  thought 
viviparous,  has  a  falfe  belly  like  the  oppo/Tum,  for  the  young 
to  creep  out  and  in  as  danger  or  neceffity  requires — their 
age,  137 — produced  to  fight  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome, 

Croppers,  a  kind  of  pigeons,  v.  293 
Crofibill,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  31c 
Croft  fox,  animal  between  the  dog  and  fox,Jiii.  341.  See 
Ifatu. 

Crown,  in  the  head  of  a  ftag,  iii.  1 14 

Crews,  fetch  and  carry  with  the  docility  of  a  fpaniel,  v. 
222— -the  carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  appetites* 
laying,  and  manner  cf  bringing  up  its  young— the  Royjion 
crotx,  250 

Cruelty,  teaching  the  arts  of  cruelty,  equivalent  to  com- 
mitting them,  v.  164 

Crujiaceous,  animals  of  the  lobfter  kind,  vi.  352 
Cub,  the  fox  is  fo  called  during  the  fir  ft  year,  iii,  52  s*-* 
born  blind,  like  thofe  of  the  dog,  331 
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Cuckoo,  fables  invented  of  this  bird,  now  fufficiently  re5 
futed,  where  it  refides  in  winter,  or  how  provides  for  its  fup, 
ply  during  that  feafon,  ftill  undifcovered— this  bird  fomewhat 
lefs  than  a  pigeon,  (haped  like  a  magpie,  and  of  a  greyifti 
colour,  is  diftinguiihed  from  all  other  by  its  round  pro- 
minent noftrils — difcovers  itfelf  in  our  country  early  in 
the  fpring,  by  its  well  known  call — its  note  heard  earlier 
or  later  as  the  feafon^is  more  or  lefs  forward,  and  the  weather 
inviting— from  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer 
inftru&ed  in  the  real  adv  ancement  of  the  year— hiftory  and 
nature  of  this  bir4  ftill  in  great  obfcurity,  v.  263 — its  call  an 
invitation  to  courtfhip,  ufed  only  by  the  male,  generally 
perched  upon  a  dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  repeating  his  fong, 
which  he  lofes  when  the  genial  feafon  is  over— his  note  plea- 
fant,  though  uniform— the  female  makes  no  neft,  264— 
repairs  to  the  neft  of  fome  other  biid,  generally  the  water 
wag-tail  or  hedge- fparrow,  and,  after  devouring  the  eggs 
of  the  owner,  lays  hers  in  their  place,  265— ufually  lays  but 
one,  this  the  little  fooliih  bird  hatches  with  great  affiduity, 
and  when  excluded,  fondly  thinks  the  great  ill-looking  change- 
ling her  own— to  fupply  this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous 
nude  toils  with  unwearied  labour,  not  fenfible  (he  is  feeding  up 
an  enemy  to  her  race,  265— the  ftomach  of  this  bird  is  enor- 
mous, and  reaches  from  the  breaft  bone  to  the  vent,  266— its 
food,  265— naturally  weak  and  fearful  — the  fmaller  birds 
form  a  train  of  purfuers;  the  wry-neck,  in  particular,  the 
moft  active  in  the  chace,  266 — fuppofed,  in  winter,  to  lie  hid 
in  hollow  trees  j  or  to  pafs  into  warmer  climates — ftory  of  a 
cuckoo  found  in  a  willow  log,  in  winter, 2 67— probable  opi- 
nion concerning  its  refidence  in  winter— BrifTon  makes  not 
lefs  than  twenty-eight  forts  of  this  bird ;  and  talks  of  one  of 
Brazil,  as  making  a  horrible  noife  in  the  forefts,  268— fol- 
lows a  very  different  trade  from  what  its  nurfe  endeavoured 
to  teach  it ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  in  time  deftroys  its 
inftruclor,  vi.  125 

Cuckoo -/pit,  or  Froth-worm,  its  defcription,  viL  398 
CW,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  fquirrel,  placed  by  Pi- 
erius  among  thofe  that  chew  the  cud  ;  how  far  true  is  not 
determined,  iv.  3 

Cuguacu  apara,  name  in  Brafil  for  the  roe-buck,  iii.  140 
Cummin  feed,  formerly  ufed  in  dreffing  a  hare  in  true  Ro- 
man tafte,  iv.  15 

Cur,  the  Cur -fox,  iii.  332 
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ptrifcktfi  a  lake  where  the  flurgeon  is  found  in  great- 
ill  numbers,  vi.  273 

Curlew,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind — its  dimenfions,  vi  # 
23— places  where  Found— manner  of  procuring  its  food,  25 
— its  habits,  24, — its  neft,  and  number  of  eggs — feafon  of 
courtlhip,  vi.  31 — a  bird  of  palTage,  28 

Currents,  indigeftible  to  man  when  fwallowed  whole,  v.  74 

Currents  of  rivers  well  explained  by  the  Italians,  i.  200— 
fide  currents-back  current,  205 — fbmetitnes  the  current  at 
bottom  fwifter  than  at  top ;  and  when— double  current, 
206— found  to  run  in  all  directions,  260— manner  in  which 
mariners  judge  of  the  fetting  and  rapidity  of  the  current- 
currents  are  generally  found  moll  violent  under  the  equator, 
261— a  paflage  with  the  current  gone  in  two  days,  with 
difficulty  performed  in  fix  weeks  againft  it — currents  do  not 
extend  above  twenty  leagues  from  the  coaft— the  currents  at 
Sumatra  extremely  rapid,  run  from  fouth  to  north— alfo 
ftrong  currents  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  the  moll  remarkable  are  thofe  continually  flow- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  262 — current  runs  one  way 
at  top,  and  the  ebb  another  way  at  bottom,  264 

Current  of  air,  driven  through  a  contracted  fpace,  grows 
jnore  violent  and  irreliftibls,  1.  '$$5 

Cujco,  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  afferts  the  air  is  fo  dry  and 
fo  cold  there,  that  flelh  cMes  like  wood,  without  corrupt- 
ing, ii.  2~±  -  1 

Cuftcm,  the  form  of  the  face  teems  rather  the  refult  of 
cuftom,  ii.  238  ' 

Cu:tlc-fi/b,  its  defcription— contrivance  with  which  it  is 
furnifned  by  nature,  when  under  a  difficulty  of  efcaping, 
viii.  177 

;us,  a  lofty  mountain  fwallowed  by  an  earthquake, 

i.  162 

Cvnocephalus,  the  Magot  of  BufFon,  the  laft  of  the  ape 
kind — its  defcription— is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft, 
iv.  207 

Cyprinus>  or  the  carp,  vi.  308 

Czar  of  Ruliia.    See  Peter  of  Ruffia 
D. 

Dan:,  in  the  rapacious  kinds,  leads  her  young  forth  for 
m  onths  together  ;  it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  of  the  hare  kind,  iv.  c 

Dampier,  has  add^d  more  to  natural  hiltory  than  half  the 
philofophcrs  before  nim,  vi.  391 
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Damps,  of  various  natures  in  mines — the  fulminating  fort; 

i.  79,  80 

Dance,  hares  taught  to  dance  to  mufic,  iv.  9. 
Dancer,  a  dog  of  the  mongrel  kind,  iii.  2 86 
Dane,  the  talleft  dog  bred  in  England,  iii.  286,  290 
Danufe,  has   feven  openings  into  the  Euxine  fea,  u 
132 — proceeds  from  the  Alps,  142 — its  courfe— the  Turks 
and  ChrilKans  have  fleets  of  men  of  war  upon  it,  209— it 
receives  thirty  lefTer  rivers,  217— the  hufo,  orifinglafs  fifti, 
caught  in  great  quantities  in  this  river,  vi.  278 

Dara,  its  inhabitants  ufe  oftriches  as  horfes,  v.  6 
Darien,  an  ifthmus — has  a  particular  hog  called  warree— 
defcribed  by  Wafer,  iii.  196 

Darknejs,  furprifmg  how  far  the  eye  accommodates  it- 
felf  to  it,  ii.  160— remarkable  inftance  of  it,  in  a  gentle- 
man, a  major  under  Charles  the  Firft,  ii.  161 

Daubenton,  gives  a  complete  hiftory  of  a  dwarf,  ii.  254 
Deaf  men,  often  found  to  fee  the  force  of  thofe  reafonings, 
which  they  could  not  hear,  under  Handing  every  word  as  it 
was  fpeken,  ii.  90— -one  born  deaf,  mull  neceffarily  be 
dumb,  174 — inflances  of  two  young  men,  who,  born  deaf, 
were  reftored  to  hearing,  174— a  perfon  born  deaf,  by  time 
and  pains  taught  to  write,  read,  fpeak,  and  by  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  to  understand  what  is  faid  ;  inftances  of  it,  176 
Dea/nejs,  one  of  the  moft  common  diforders  in  old  age, 

ii.  172 — way  to  know  this  defect  either  internal,  or  ex- 
ternal, 173 

Death,  a  young  man  born  deaf  and  dumb,  knew  nothing 
of  death,  and  never  thought  of  it  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when  he  began  to  fpeak  of  a  fudden,  ii.  176— a  fpeclre 
which  frights  us  at  a  diftance,  but  difappears  when  we 
come  to  approach  it,  206 — uncertainty  of  the  figns  of 
death,  208 

Deer,  annually  fhedding  horns,  and  their  permanence  in 
the  fheep,  draws  a  diftinft  line  between  their  kinds,  iii.  36 
— the  little  Guinea  deer,  the  leaft  of  all  cloven-footed 
quadrupedes,  and  moft  beautiful — its  defcription,  82 — the 
male  in  Guinea  has  horns,  but  the  female  is  without, 
—they  abound  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  83 — all  of  the  deer 
kind  want  the  gall-bladder,  94—  a  downy  fubftance  like 
velvet  upon  the  /kin  covering  the  fkull  of  a  deer  when  the 
&ld  hern  is  fallen  off,  95,— their  hotjis  grow  differently 
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From  thofe  of  fheep  or  cows— they  are  furrowed  along  the 
fides,  and  why,  97— the  bran  deer,  or  the  brown  deer., 
called  by  the  ancients  tragelaphus,  found  in  the  forefts  of 
Germany,  122 — the  new  continent  of  America  produces 
animals  of  the  deer  kind,  in  fufhcierrt  plenty,  123 

Falloiv  Deer,  no  animals  more  nearly  allied  than  the  flag- 
and  fallow  deer,  yet  they  never  herd  nor  engender  together, 
nor  form  a  mixed  breed — each  form  .dilHncT:  families,  and 
retain  an  unalterable  averlion — the  fallow  deer  rarety  wild 
in  the  forefts  ;  are  in  general  bred  in  parks,  and  their  fielh 
is  preferred  to  that  of  any  ether  animal,  iii.  1  25 — a  herd  of 
them  divides  into  two  parties,  and  engages  each  other  with 
great  ardour  and  obftinacy,  1 26 — both  defirous  of  gaining 
a  favourite  fpot  of  the  park  for  p  allure,  and  of  driving  the' 
vanquifhed  into  the  more  difagrecable  parts— manner  of 
their  combats— are  eafily  tamed— and  browze  clofer  thaa 
the  Hag  127— they  feek  the  female  at  their  fecond  year, 
128 — their  ftrength,  cunning,  and  courage  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  Hag— we  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  the 
fallow  deer  ;  one  brought  from  Bengal  the  other 
from  Norway,  129 — flefh  of  the  French  fallow  deer,  has 
not  the  fatnefs  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon  Englilh  paf- 
ture — Spanifh  and  Virginian  fallow  deer,  130 — deer  with- 
out horns,  their  defcription,  130 

Rein-Deer,  the  moll  extraordinary  and  mod  ufeful— na- 
tive of  the  icey  regions  of  the  North,  it  anfwers  the  purpc- 
fes  of  an  horfe— attempts  made  to  accuftom  it  to  a  more 
fouthern  climate,  in  a  few  months  it  declines  and  dies,  iii. 
149 — anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a  cow  in  giving  milk  ;  and  of 
the  Iheep  in  furnilhing  warm  clothing  to  the  people  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland,  150 —defcription  of  the  rein  deer — 
its  rutting-time,  and  that  of  medding  its  horns,  150 — dif- 
ference between  this  deer  and  the  Hag — it  is  not  known  to 
to  the  natives  of  Siberia — Americans  calj  it  caribou — herdf- 
men  of  Lapland  known  to  po/Tefs  a  thoufand  rein-deer  in  a 
iingle  herd,  153 — it  fubfiits  upon  mofs  154 — and  makes 
the  riches  of  the  people  of  Lapland,  155 — gnats  and  gadflies 
very  formidable  to  this  deer  in  Lapland,  156  — female  brings 
forth  in  May  — its  milk  thinner  than  that  of  the  cow  ;  fvveet- 
er  and  more  nourilhing,  1 5 S— is  of  two  kinds  in  Lapland, 
162 — it  draws  fledges — can  go  about  thirty  miles  without 
halting,  and  without  dangerous  effort— generally  cafctcd 
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hy  the  Laplanders— one  male  left  for  fix  females —begin  to 
breed  when  two  years  old,  163  —  go  with  young  eight 
months,  and  bring  two  at  a  time — fondnefs  of  the  dam  re- 
markable—live but  fifteen  or  fixteen  years— manner  in 
which  the  Laplanders  kill  them  ~  fcarce  any  part  of  this  ani- 
mal not  converted  to  peculiar  ufes,  164— the  Laplanders 
find  their  neceflities  fupplied  from  the  rein  deer  alone  ;  in 
what  manner,  166— difeafes  of  this  animal,  168 — the 
blood  of  the  rein  deer  preferved  in  fmall  cafks,  for  fauce 
with  the  marrow  in  fpring — the  horns  converted  into  glue— 
the  finews  make  the  .ftrong  fowing  thread — the  tongues  a 
great  delicacy— the  inteftines  warned  like  our  tripe,  in  high 
cfteem  among  the  Laplanders,  167— bears  make  depreda- 
tions upon  the  rein-deer,  169 — glutton  its  moft  dangerous 
and  fuccefsful  perfecutor  —  only  method  of  efcape  from  this 
creature,  170 — in  what  manner  the  rein-deer  is  killed  by 
it,  398 — the  wolf  never  attacks  a  rein-deer  that  is  haltered 
in  Lapland,  and  why,  32  i 

Dsfbrmify,  children  often  inherit  even  the  accidental  de* 
formities  of  their  parents— in  fiances  of  it,ii.  238 — accidental 
deformities  become  natural ;  by  afliduity  continued  and  en- 
creafed,  through  fuccefiVe  generations,  239 — all  thofe 
changes  the  African,  the  Afiatic,  or  the  American  under- 
go, in  their  colour,  are  accidental  deformities,  probably 
to  be  removed,  242 

Demoiftlle,  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Numidian 
bird,  v.  390 

Denmark,  Henry  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  defirous  of  try- 
ing whether  a  mufician,  who  boafted  of  exciting  men  to 
madnefs,  was  an  impoftor,  fubmitted  to  the  operation  of 
his  fkill,  became  mad — and  killed  four  of  his  attendants  in 
his  trarifports,  ii.  1 70 

Depone,  a  large  ferpent,  native  of  Mexico,  vii.  227 

Derbent,  paftures  in  thefe  plains  excellent  for  rearing 
horles,  ii.  361 

Derby/hire,  ^efcription  of  the  neft  of  an  eagle  found  in 
the  peak  of  Derbymir.e,  v.  93 

Derbam,  by  a  microfcope,  difcovered  in  the  eye  of  a 
mole,  the  parts  known  in  other  animals,  iv.  92 

Dffman,  one  of  th£  three  diftin&icns  of  the  mufk  rat — a 
native  of  Lapland,  iv.  78 

Devil,  the  Swcdiih  Laplanders  confult  him,  ii.  214 
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hevil  (fea,)  or  fifhing  frog  defcribed,  vi.  282 
!   Dew,  compenfates  the  want  of  fhowers  in  Egypt,  i.  '358-* 
)iares  quench  their  thirft  with  it,  iv.  7 
I  jpvwkpi  of  two  zebras,  feen  by  the  author,  the  fkin. 

locfe  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck,  in  a  kind  of  dew- 
lap, ii.  398— the  cow  wants  in  udder  what  it  has  in  neck, 
and  the  larger  the  dewlap,  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  its 
milk,  iii.  14 

Diableret,  a  mountain  in  France  fuddenly  fallen  down--- 
its  ruins  covered  an  extent  of  a  league  fquare,  i.  157 

D.ciioyiaries  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  fault  that  has  infecied 
moil  of  them,  ii.  307 

D-.ety  of  a  thin  fparing  kind  remarkable  among  quadra- 
pedes,  as  well  as  the  human  fpecies,  to  produce  hair,  iii.  35 £ 

Di^e/hr  an_inftrument— -meat  and  bones  put  into  it,  dii- 
folved  into  a  jelly  in  fix  or  eight  minutes,  i.  308 

Digefticn,  thefe  organs  in  birds  are  in  a  manner  reverfed, 
v.  16 — is  not  perfect  in  all  birds,  that  live  upon  mice,  liz- 
ards, or  fuch  like  food,  142 ---performed  by  fome  unknown 
principle  in  the  ftomach,  acting  in  a  manner  different  from 
all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration- --this  animal  power  lodged 
in  the  maw  in  fifties,  vi.  163 

Difeafts,  of  the  rein  deer-— the  manner  in  which  the  Lap- 
landers cure  them,  iii.  168 

D.forders,  infectious,  propagated  by  the  effluvia,  from 
difeafed  bodies,  i.  327  —  -molt  of  thofe  incident  to  mankind, 
fays  Bacon,  arife  from  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere,  vi. 
170— -fifties  have  their  diforders,  341 

Diver,  (the  great  northern)  a  bird  of  the  fmaller  tribe  of 
the  penguin  kind— the  giey  fpeckled  diver,  vi.  98— -ths 
fcarlet  throated  diver,  99 

Divers ,  known  to  defcend  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathom, 
i.  z83---of  all  thofe  who  have  brought  information  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  Nicola  Pefcc,  the  moll  celebrated—- 
account  of  his  performances  by  Kircher,  293---fome  knowii 
to  continue  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water  without 
breathing- --they  ufually  die  consumptive,  vii.  58— -manner 
of  timing  for  pearls,  59 

Dodo,  its  defcription,  v.  76---among  birds,  as  the  floth. 
amon^  quadrupedes,  an  unreliiting  animal,  equally  incapable 
of  flight  or  defence- --native  of  the  Ifle  of  France ;  the  Dutch 
firlt  difcovered  and  called  it  the  naufeous  bird— -travellers 
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deem  its  fleih  good  and  wholefome,  v.  77 — it  is  eafily  take;? 
—three  or  four  dodos  enough  to  dine  an  hundred  men-— 
whether  the  dodo  be  the  fame  bird  with  that  defcribed  unde? 
the  name  of  bird  Of  Nazareth,  remains  uncertain,  78 

Dee,  the  female  of  the  deer  kind,  iii.  128 

Dogs j  always  running  with  their  nofes  to  the  ground,  fup- 
pofed  of  old  the  firft  that  felt  infection,!.  319— no  other 
animal  of  the  carnivorous  kind  will  make  a  voluntary  at- 
tack, but  with  the  odds  on  their  fide,  ii.  319— the  Arabian 
horfes  out-run  them,  347— in  the  dog  kind  the  chief  power 
lies  in  the  under  jaw,  iii.  200— in  Syria,  remarkable  for 
the  fine  glofly  length  and  foftnefs  of  their  hair,  2 1 2 — in  tro- 
pical climates  lofe  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent,  and  why— the 
lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  ounce,  all  natural  enemies  to  the 
dog,  262 — their  proper  prey  are  animals  unfitted  for  climb- 
ing, 271 — dog  kind  not  fo  folitary  as  thofe  of  the  cat, 
270 — they  can  live  for  fome  time  upon  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 272— 'defcription  of  the  dog— knows  a  beg- 
gar by  his  clothes,  by  his  voice,  or  his  geftures,  and 
forbids  his  approach,  273 — the  dog  moft  fufceptible  of 
change  in  its  form,  278 — all  dogs  are  of  one  kind,  which 
the  original  of  all  the  reft,  which  the  favage  dog,  whence 
fuch  a  variety  of  defendants,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine, 
280— the  fhepherd's  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind,  281 
— by  inltinft,  without  education,  dogs  take  care  of  flocks 
and  herds,  310 — thofe  wild  in  America  and  Congo,  as  thofe 
of  Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  Madagafcar,  Calicut,  and  Malabar,  refemble  the  fhep- 
herd's  dog,  281 — thofe  in  Guinea,  at  the  fecond  or  third 
generation,  forget  to  bark,  282  — dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece, 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  larger,  and  ftronger  than  any 
other — fhepherd's  dog,  tranfported  into  temperate  climates, 
and  among  people  entirely  civilized,  from  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  food  alone,  becomes  a  matin,  a  maftifF,  or  a  hound, 
283 — Turkijh  deg,  284— great  Danijh  dog,  284 — great  nvolf 
deg,  or  Irifh  tx  If  dog,  2^4, — httkDanJh  dog,  284 — their 
variety  now  in  England,  muck  greater  than  in  the  times  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  285 — Dr.  Caius  divides  the  whole  race 
into  three  kinds— the  generous ;  the  farm  kind ;  the  mon- 
grel, 186 — three  Ihepherd's  dogs  reckoned  a  match  for  a 
bear,  and  four  for  a  Hon ;  three  of  them  overcame  a  lion  in 
the  time  of  king  James  the  Firft — the  famous  poet  Lo?d 
<  uxry,  the  firfl  who  taught  dogs  to  fet,  289— the  pug  jag* 
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290—  the  1'tm  dog,  originally  from  Malta-- -its  defcription, 

291 —  the  Molojian  dog*  of  the  .ancients,  according  to  Mr. 
BufFon,  zyy—Epirotic  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  205  — 
Indian.dogSi  mentioned  by  ^Elian— -his  defcription  of  a  com- 
bat between  a  dog  and  a  Jion,.  2p5--the  Englifti  huh  dog, 
^90---the  braveft  of  the  kind — the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of 
which  fuch  beautiful  ancient  defcriptions,  now  utterly  un- 
known, 295 — puppies  eyes  not  open  till  ten  or  twelve  days 
old — dog's  teeth  amount  to  forty-two,  302— this  animal 
capable  of  reproducing  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  goes 
;nine  weeks  with  young,  and  lives  about  twelve  years,  ^03 — 
other  particulars  concerning  dogs — many  kinds  of  birds  the 
dogi  will  not  touch — dogs  and  vultures  living  wild  about 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  continue  together  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  are  known  to  bring  up  their  young  in  the  fame 
neft-r-dogs  bear  hunger  for.  a  long  time  ;  a  bitch  forgotten 
in  a  country-houfe,  lived  forty  days  without  any  other  fuf- 
tenance  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt  fhe  had  torn  in  pieces,  304. 
—the  wild  hunt  in  packs — unknown^  fuch  as  he  was  before 
the  protection  of  man;  feme  from  a  domeftic  Hate,  have 
turned  favage>  and  partaken  of  the  difpofition  of  the  wolf, 
and  attack  the  mod  formidable. animals  of  the  foreft,  276— 
jare  ealily  tamed,  and  quickly  become  familiar  and  fubmif- 
five,  277 — experiments  to  prove  the  wolf  and  the  fox  not  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  dog,  but  of  a  fpecies  perfectly  dif- 
tinct,  298 — a  dog  fet  at  liberty,  in  his  favage  fury  flew  upon 
every  animal,  fowls,  dogs,  and  men,  300 — animals  in  this 
country  bred  between  a  do£j  and  a  fox,  29S — the  dog  and 
wolf  fo  much  alike  internally,  that  anatomifts  can  Icarce 
perceive  the  difference,  30^ — a  young  dog  {hudders  at  the 
fight  of  a  wolf — aogs  and  wolves  fo  different  in  their  dif- 
pofitiens,  that  no  animals  have  a  mere  perfect  antipathy, 
3^9 — lhew  no  appetite  to  enjoy  their  victory  when  the  wolf 
is  killed,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls.  318 — Catefby  afferts 
the  \yol.f  was  the  oriiy  dog  ufed  by  the  Ame-icans,  b?fore 
the  Europeans  came  among  them,  and  that  they  have  fmce 
procreated  together;  thus  proving  the  dog  and  the  wolf  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  522 — uvfurmountable  antipathy  between 
the  dog  and  the  jackall ;  they  never  part  without  an  en  - 
gagement, 338 — famimed  dogs  more  hairy  than  thofe  whofe 
food  has  been  more  plentiful,  355— all  kinds  purfue  the  hare 
by  inftmcl  andfollow  it  more  eagerly  than oiher  animals,  iv,  <; 
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— few  dogs  dare  to  encounter  the  otter,  1 5  3  —  fome  purpofely 
trained  for  difcovering  the  retreat  of  the  otter,  155 

A>s  butchers  all  over  China,  and  (hambles  for  felling 
their  flefli;  wherever  a  dog  butcher  appears,  all  the  dogs  of 
the  place  are  in  full  cry  after  him — along  the  coalts  of  Gui- 
nea, their  flefli  is  efteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  negroes;  they 
give  a  cow  for  a  dog,  iii.  297 

Dolphin  caught  in  the  Red  Sea,  known  by  a  ring  to  be 
the  fame  taken  before  in  the  Mediterranean,!.  263 — ailured 
by  mufic,  ii.  168— not  eafy  to  aflign  a  caufe  why  the  anci- 
ents have  invented  fomany  fables  on  thefubjedl,  vi.  219 — their 
bounding^  in  the  water,  have  taught  mariners  to  prepare 
for  a  florm — old  painters  and  fculptors  have  drawn  them 
wrong;  the  poets  have  adopted  the  error,  220— Pliny  has 
afTe.ted,  they  inftamly  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water; 
Rondelet  aflures  us,  he  has  feen  a  dolphin  carried  alive 
from  Montpellier  to  Lyons,  221 — their  motions  the  gam- 
bols of  pleafure,  or  the  agitations  of  terror,  not  well  known 
—in  fairer  weather,  they  herd  together,  and  purfue  Ihoals 
of  \arious  fifli  with  impetuofity,  221 

Do./,b.u,  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  ophidium,  or  the  gilt- 
headed,  vi.  300 

Dm.  or  -Ja/iuis,  a  river,  its  courfe,  i.  209— the  flurgeon 
is  caught  in  great  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  vi.  273 
Pofadc)  a  rifh  of  the  fpinous  kind,  the  moft  voracious,  vi. 
334 — its  defcription  — the  flying-fifli  is  chiefly  fought  by  it 
— warfare  carried  on  between  them,  335 — -fuppofed  a  ru- 
minating filh,  iii.  5 

Doree,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  305 
Dorm  ut'y  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  plunged  into 
the  body  of  a  living  dormoufe,  never  rofe  beyond  its  pitch 
in  air,  and  fometimes  funk  above  a  degree,  iv.  45 ---the 
greater  fort  Mr.  BufFon  calls  thc/oir;  the  middle  fize  he 
calls  the  urot\  and  the  lefs  he  denominates  the  nm  'card:ny  76 
—their  defcriptions-- -agree  in  being  flupified  like  the  mar- 
mout  during  winter,  76 — their  nefts  and  provifions  they 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time,  but  once  a  year, 
in  fpring,  77 

Dor-b-etLy  or  May-bug,  viii.  130.     See  Beetle. 
DottrsI,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  23 
Doue.y  the  nng-nove,  v.  293—the  turtU~d<wes  290-th? 
Jtcck-dove,  285.    See  Pigeon 
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.  boat,  a  monkey  of  the  ancient  continent,  fo  called  in 
Cochinchina,  where  it  is  a  native— its  defcription— forms 
part  of  the  chain  by  which  the  monkeys  of  one  continent 
are  linked  with  thofe  of  the  other,  iv.  235 

Draco  <volans,  a  flying  ball  of  fire,  i.  380 

Drag,  name  given  by  the  huntfmen  to  the  tail  of  the  foxj 
iii.  328 

Dragons,  the  whole  race  dwindled  down  to  the  Hying 
lizard,  vii.  156 

Dragon-fly,  or  the  libella,  defcribed,  vii.  316 

Dragonet,  defcription  of  this  firti,  vi.  302 

Dreams  of  Arlotto,  ii.  142 — he  was  taken  to  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  and  had  like  to  have  been  condemned  for  them,  i  ,13 

Drefs,  the  firft  impretfion  generally  made,  arifes  from 
drefs,  ii.  99 

Drill,  of  Purchas,  an  ape  of  the  kind  of  the  ourari 
outang,  iv.  1 89 

Dromedary,  a  fort  of  camel,  iv.  302 

Drone,  a  ruminating  infedl,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6 

Drones,  the  fecond  fort  of  bees,  fuppofed  to  be  the  males, 
viii.  66 — their  cells,  72— the  working  bees  kill  the  drones 
in  the  worm  ftate,  in  the  cell,  and  eject  them  from  the  hive, 
among  the  general  carnage,  86 

Drugs  in  the  tropical  climates  lofe  their  virtue,  and  be- 
come verminous,  i.  314 

Drum,  among  the  Swedifh  Laplanders  every  family  has 
one  for  confulting  the  devil,  ii.  214 — hares  taught  to  bear 
the  drum,  iv.  9 

Drynejs,  a  great  degree  of  it  produced  by  heat,  preferves 
from  corruption,  ii.  275 

Duck,  its  eggs  often  laid  under  a  hen,  vi.  125 — feems  a 
heedlefs  inattentive  mother,  1 26 — of  the  tame  duck  ten  dif- 
ferent forts;  and  of  the  wild,  Briffon  reckons  above  twenty 
—the  molt  obvious  diftinciion  between  the  wild  and  tame 
ducks-  difference  between  wild  ducks  among  each  other — » 
fea  and  pond  ducks— names  of  the  moft  common  birds  of 
the  duck  kind,  among  ourfelves,  and  of  the  moft  noted  of 
the  foreign  tribe,  127 — their  habits,  nefts,  and  number  of 
eggs,  129 — are,  in  general,  birds  of  paflage — their  flefh, 
132— the  ducks  flying  in  the  air,  often  lured  down  from 
their  heights,  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  mallard  from  below, 
132 — what  part  of  the  lake  they  generally  choofe,  133— 
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what  can  employ  them  all  day,  not  eafy  to  guefs — manne? 
of  making  and  managing  a  decoy  to  take  them,  133 — when 
ducks  are  caught,  the  men  keep  a  piece  of  turf  burning 
near  their  mouths,  and  breathe  upon  it,  left  the  fowl  fmelling 
them,  mould  efcape,  v.  11  —  general  feafon  for  catching 
them  in  decoys,  from  the  end  of  October  till  February — 
taking  them  earlier  prohibited  by  an  act  of  George  the  fe- 
cond,  impofing  a  penalty  of  five  millings  for  every  bird  de- 
llr  yed  at  any  other  feafon — amazing  quantity  of  ducks  fent 
to  fupply  the  markets  of  London,  vi.  137 — manner  of  taking 
them  frequently  pra&ifed  in  China,  137 —the  American 
wood-duck,  128— of  the  numerous  tribes  cf  the  duck  kind, 
no  more  than  five  breed  here,  v.  34 — Plutarch  afTures  us, 
Cato  kept  his  family  in  health,  feeding  them  with  duck, 
whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of  o  der,  vi.  109 

D  one  born  deaf,  mull  neceflarily  be  dumb,  ii.  174— 
a  young  man  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  tofpeak 
all  of  a  fudden,  175 

Dung,  fome  animals  void  it  when  purfued— - this  arifes  ra- 
ther from  fear  than  a  defire  of  defence,  iii.  32 

Duni.  t:,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  23 

Lu  cby  folicitous  about  the  prefervation  of  the  ftork,  in 
every  part  of  their  republic,  v.  383 

Dwarf,  in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  king  Jame§ 
the  firft,  the  court  was  furnimed  with  one — and  he  wa5 
called  Little  Jeffery — Peter  of  RufTia  celebrated  a  marriage 
of  dwarfs,  ii.  251 — they  feem  to  have  faculties  refemblicg 
thofe  of  children,  254 — hiftory  of  a  dwarf  accurately  related 
by  Mr.  Daubenton,  ii.  254 

Dwim,  a  river,  its  courfe  and  fource,  i.  210 
E. 

Eag  V  k  t:d,  diftinctive  marks  from  the  other  kinds  of  car  - 
nivorous  birds,  v  8j — the  golden  eagle  is  the  lar^eft  and 
the  nobleft  of  all  thofe  birds  defigned  by  the  name  of  eagle, 
g7 — its  defcription — confidered  among  birds,  as  the  lion 
amon^  quadrupedes,  87 — ftrong  fimilitude  to  each  other — ■ 
great  patience,  and  much  art,  required  to  tame  an  eagle; 
though  taken  young,  and  brought  under  by  long  afliduity, 
yet  it  is  a  dangerous  domeftic,  and  often  turns  its  force 
again  ft  its  mailer,  v.  89 — fometimes  has  an  attachment  for 
its  feeder ;  it  is  then  ferviceable  and  will  provide  for  his 
pleafures  and  fupport— iiies  the  higheft  of  all  birds,  and 
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fkcm  thence  has  by  the  ancients  been  called  the  bird  of 
heaven — it  has  alfo  the  quickefl  eye;  but  its  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture—it  never  puriues, 
but  in  fight,  9c — finds  difficulty  in  rifmg  when  down — car- 
ries away  geeie,  cranes,  hares,  lambs,  and  kids,  and  often 
deftro^s  fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries 
a  part  of  their  flefh  to  its  retreats — infants,  when  left  un- 
attended, have  been  deftroyed  by  thefe  rapacious  creatures — 
the  eagle  is  peculiarly  formidable  when  bringing  up  its 
young — a  poor  man  got  a  comfortable  fubfillcnce  for  his 
family,  during  a  fummer  of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle's  neft, 
by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  91 — eagles  killed  a  peafant 
who  had  robbed  their  nefts — there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney 
iflands,  which  entitles,  any  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a 
hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parifh,  in  which  ;he  plunderer 
is  killed— the  nefl  of  the  eagle  is  ufuaily  built  in  the  moll 
inacceflible  cliff  of  the  rock,  92 — description  of  one  found 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbymire—it  hatches  its  eggs  for  thirty 
days — very  rare  to  find  three  eaglets  in  the  fame  neft;  and 
it  is  aflerted,  that  the  mother  kills  the  moll  feeble,  or  the 
jnoft  veracious,  93  —  it  is  believed  they  live  above  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  they  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the 
beaks  turning  inward  upon  the  under  jaw,  and  preventing 
their  taking  any  food — an  eagle  endured  hunger  for  twenty- 
one  days,  without  any  fuftenance  whatever—  they  are  firll 
white,  then  inclining  to  yellow,  and  at  lad  light  brown,  94— 
age,  hunger,  captiy  ty,  and  difeafes,  make  them  whiter— 
thofe  kept  tame  are  fed  with  every  kind  of  flefh,  frefh  or 
corrupting;  and  upon  a  deficiency  of ' that,  bread,  or  any 
other  provifjon^  will  fufflce — it  is  dangerous  approaching 
them,  if  not  quite  tame,  and  they  fometimes  fend  forth  a 
loud  piercing  lamentable  cry,  which  renders  them  flill  more 
formidable — they  drink  but  feldom,  and  perhaps  when  at 
liberty,  not  at  all,  95— the  bald  eagle  an  inhabitant  of 
North  Carolina — breeds  in  that  country  all  the  year  round 
—  manner  in  which  the  the  eggs  are  hatched— chara&eriftics 
and  habitudes  of  this  animal— its  neft  is  large  enough  to' 
fill  the  body  of  a  cart,  and  commonly  full  of  bones  half 
eaten,  and  putrid  flefh,  the  flench  of  which  is  intolerable, 
^6  — the  flap,  of  an  eagle's  wing  know  n  to  lay  a  man  dead 
«i  an  inflant,  9— it  flies  at  the  buflard  or  thepkeafanr,  81  — 
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Eagle,  the  fea-eagh  called  aquila  pio?nbina  by  the  Italians, 
v.  95  —  they  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  lefs  lize  than 
thofe  of  a  hen,  of  a  white  elliptical  form — diftindtive  marks 
of  the  golden  eagle,  of  the  ommtn  eagle,  of  the  bald  eagle,  of  the 
kybite  eagle,  of  the  kougb-fccted '  eagl  ,  of  the  white-tailed  eagle, 
pf  the  erne,  of  the  black-eagU,  97 — of  t\-&  Jea-eagU,  of  the 
ofprey,  of  the  jean  U  blanc,  of  the"  Bra/J  eagle,  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  eagle,  of  the  crowntd  African  eagle,  of  the  eagle  of 
"Pondtiberry,  98 

Ears,  dHUnguiflung  features  in  quadrupedes — ferve  in 
them  as  principal  marks  of  the  paiTions — fmallefc  ears  in 
men  faid  to  be  moft  beautiful-^the  largeft  the  beft  for  hear- 
ing—fome  favage  nations  bore  their  ears,  and  draw  that 
part  down,  fill  the  tip  of  the  ear  refts  upon  the  moulder,  ii, 
95 — the  richeft  jewels  in  an  ^Ethiop's  ear,  a  proverb,  98 — - 
undulations,  which  ftrike  the  ear,  fuppofed  but  one  conti- 
nued found,  by  their  quick  fucceflions,  though  in  reality  they 
make  many,  163 — perfons  hear  differently  with  one  ear 
from  the  other — thefe  have  what  muficians  call  a  bad  ear  ; 
and  as  hearing  falfe,  alfc  fing  falfe — fuch  perfons  alfo  de- 
ceived as  to  the  fide  whence  the  found  comes,  173 — from 
what  caufe  the  fmall  ears  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe, 
239 — thofe  of  the  hare  moveable  and  capable  of  direction 
to  every  quarter,  iv.  4.— are  remarkably  good,  9— birds 
have  not  the  external  ear  (landing  out  from  the  head— pro- 
babl)  the  feathers  encompafiing  the  ear-holes,  fupply  the  de« 
feci  of  the  exterior  ear,  v.  1 1 

Earth,  its  globe  a  million  of  times  lefs  than  the  fun,  i.  3  — 
placed  at  a  happy  middle  diftance  from  the  centre,  in  our 
folar  f\  Hem — lefs  diftant  from  the  fun  than  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars,  and  Jefs  parched  up  than  Venus  and  Mercury, 
situated  too  near  the  violence  of  its  power,  8,  9 — the  earthy 
like  a  chariot-toheel,  has  a  compound  motion,  9 — its  ro- 
tundity proved,  9— is  rather  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  its 
form  resembles  that  of  a  turnip,  9.  10— confidered  as  one 
fcene  of  extenfive  defolation,  21— fuppofed  by  Buffon  a 
globe 'of  glafs— by  Whifton  a  fphere  of  heated  iron —by 
Kircher  one  dreadful  volcano — by  Burnet  a  great  mafs 

of  water,  51,  52  compofed  of  different  layers  or  beds, 

lying  horizontally  one  over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  f 
book,  52 
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Garden-earth,  or  mould-earth,  a  kind  of  mother,  never 
found  an  enemy  to  man,  i.  52 — black  earth  formed  by  de- 
cayed leaves  and  branches  in  Burgundy,  55  —  drying  and 
aftrineent  earth  preferves  bodies  from  corruption,  ii.  270— 
all  fuch  earths  as  ferment  with  vinegar,  are  a  compofition  of 
of  fhells,  decayed,  and  crumbled  down  to  one  uniform 
mafs,  vii.  13 

Earthqu  akes  frequent  through  the  whole  region,  where 
a  volcano  is  fituated,  i.  88 — vari  us  kinds  of  tnem  diftin^ 
guifhcd  by  philofophers,  104 — and  by  Mr.  BufFon — air 
the  only  active  operator  n  them,  1G5 — feveral  opinions 
upon  the  caufe  of  them,  '.08 — activity  of  internal  heat  a- 
ione  fufficient  to  account  for  every  appearance  attending 
earthquakes ;  twelve  cities  in  Afia  Minor  fwallowed  up  in 
one  night—extraordinary  earthquake  related  by  Piiny, 
10;,  no — account  of  that  in  the  year  1693,  extending  to 
a  circumferen^s  of  two  thoufand  iix  hundred  leagues,  j  1 1 
—minute  defcription  of  that  in  Jamaica  in  igjz,  112 
— account  of  the  dreadful  (hock  in  Calabria  in  1638, 
1 1 : — concomitant  circumftances  attending  earthquakes, 
121. 

Ea  -'b-nvorm  of  America  often  a  yard  in  length,  and 
a  thick  as  a  walking  cane,  ii.  6 — multiplied  by  being  cut  in 
pieces,  23 — its  defcription..  viii    167.    See  Worm. 

Ecr-xigs  its  habits,  vii-  35 $ — reproaches  groundlefs  a- 
bout  this  animal,  356 — its  food — general  chaiacleriitics  of 
the  kind,  357 — lives  in  its  winged  Hate  a  few  days — dies 
to  all  appearance  confumptive,  35^ 

Eaji  Indus ,  fa\ourable  months  of  embarking  for  them,  i. 
346 

Echeneis,  the  fucking-filh — its  defcription,  vi.  306 

Echini,  or  urchins,  a  multi  valve  mell-fifh,  vii.  61.  See 
Urchins.  * 

E.hoy  no  art  can  make  an  echo,  ii.  ijz 

Edgar ,  king  of  England,  the  firft  who  attempted  to  rid 
this  kingdom  of  wolves,  and  in  what  manner,  iii.  319 

Edward  I.  ifTued  his  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet  to  fuper- 
intend,  and  afiift  in  the  deftruclion  of  wolves,  iii.  320 

Edward  III.  made  it  felony  to  Meal  an  hawk,  v.  1 18 

Ed<ward  IV.  his  act  concerning  {wans,  vi.  1 13. 

fe/9  defcribed,  vi.  30 1; 
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Effluvia  from  difeafed  bodie?  propagates  diforders  caUc^ 
infectious,  i.  327 

Egg,  all  birds,  moll  fifties,  and  many  of  the  infect 
tribes,  brought  forth  from  eggs,  ii.  26 — warmth  of  the  fun, 
or  of  a  ftove,  efficacious  in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg 
to  perfection,  ii.  27 — its  defcription,  28-^hiftory  of  the 
chicken  in  the  egg  to  its  complete  formation,  3c — quad- 
rupedes  brought  forth  from  the  egg,  above  two  hundred  at 
a  time,  339 — the  khneumcn  difcovers  and  deftroysthe  eggs 
of  the  crocodile,  iii.  377 — the  crocodile  lays  in  the  fand  at 
a  time  three  or  four  hundred,  3  So — fome  eggs  only  addled 
by  incubation,  v.  24— fuch  bird;  as  undiiturbed  lay  but 
two  or  three  eggs — when  their  eggs  are  ftolen,  lay  ten  or 
twelve — a  common  hen,  moderately  fed*  lays  above  an 
hundred  frcm  the  begginning  of  Tpring,  to  the  latter  enc\ 
of  autumn,  30 — fome  of  the  oftrich's  v.eigh  above  fifteen 
pounds,  56 — Galen  thought  the  eggs  of  hen?  and  pheafants 
good  to  be  eaten — thofe  of  geefe  and  oftriches  are  the 
worft  of  all,  G%—  and  thofe  hatched  in  the  hot  fand,  where 
laid,  66  taking  the  eggs  of  an  hawk,  punimed  with  im- 
prifonment,  and  a  fine,  at  the  king's  pleafure,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  v.  118  -inhabitants  of  Norway  prepare 
from  e  eggs  of  the  porpefle  a  k^nd  of  caviar,  or  deli- 
carp  fauce,  and  good  when  eaten  with  bread,  vi.  224 — 
manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fifties  are  impregnated,  wholly 
unknown  3V—  doubts  whether  fifh  come  from  the  egg 
completely  formed,  330 — thofe  of  the  turtle  hatched  by 
the  fun,  397 

(E^gs-Ser ,)  name  civen  in  our  cabinets  to  a  multivalveftiell  - 
fifti  called  echini,  or  urchins,  hy  naturalifts,  \ ii.  61 — thofe 
of  thr  fea  urchin  a  great  delicacy,  63 — opening  the  body 
of  a  queen  bee,  there  appeared  in  it  five  thoufand  eggs,  76 
Epiawt,  found  in  a  we'l  dug  at  Marly,  i.  57 
E  ypty  hasfooth  winds  fo  hot  during  fummer,  that  re- 
ipiration  is  almoft  flopped  by  them— they  are  charged  with 
fuel,  quantities  of  fand,  that  they  darken  the  air,  as  with  a 
cloud — it  rains  very  feldom  in  that  country — but  the  want 
ef  fhowers  is  compenfated  by  the  copioufnefs  of  their  dews. 
I.  357 — the  catacombs,  ii  2-7 — a  mummy,  not  long  fince 
du^  upin  '  ranee,  ftiews  the  art  of  embalming  was  more  com- 
pletely underftood  in  the  weflern  world,  than  in  Egypt  it- 
felf,  283— the  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  now  the 
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&me  of  rearing  the  fineft  horfes,  both  for  fize  and  beauty, 
556  -  the  ichneumon  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  fame 
purpofes  that  cats  are  in  Europe,  Hi.  376 

Egyptians,  carried  the  art  of  embalming  to  the  highe$ 
perfection,  ii.  267 — copious  detail  of  it,  26;S-  paid  dinne 
honours  to  the  ibis,  v.  38^-1—  Maillet's  obfervations  concern- 
ing this  bird,  385 

Eider  duck ;  vi.  1 27— remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its 
jieft,  130 

'  Ela?  oratory,  bowels  of  ruminating  animals  confjdered  as 
an  elaboratory,  with  veifels  in  it,  iii.  3 — the  chymical  ap- 
paratus for  hatching  chickens,  v.  1 68 

Elajlicity  of  the  air,  i.  299 

Elder-berri- > ,  hurtful  to  cock*,  v.  1 70 

EUpbanU  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  fize  than  its  docility- 
all  hiftorians  concur  in  giving  it  the  character  of  the  moft 
fagacious  animal  next  toman,  iv.  252 — its  height  from  fe- 
ven  to  fifteen  feet — impoflible  to  give  an  idea  of  this  ani- 
mal's figure  by  defcription;  affifted  by  the  art  of  the  en* 
graver,  it  will  but  confufedly  reprefent  the  original,  253— 
general  obfervations  about  its  conformation — of  ail  quadrn- 
pedes,  the  elephant  the  ftrongeft,  and  largeft:  ;  yet  neither 
fierce,  nor  formidable— in  its  native  4eferts  feldom  alone, 
beingafocial  friendly  creature,  254— -the  oldeft  conducts 
the  band  ;  the  next  in  feniority  brings  up  the  rear— order 
maintained  in  dangerous  marches — never  fo  far  afunder  as  to 
be  incapable  of  reciprocal  afTiftance— theirinvaiionsthe  more 
difagreeable,  there  bcin^  no  means  of  repelling  them ;  fince 
an  attempt  to  moleit.  a  drove  would  certainly  be  fatal,  255—* 
manner  of  going  againft  him  who  offers  the  infult— do  no 
perfonal  injury  when  fufFered  to  feed  uninterrupted — mo» 
lefted  by  man,  they  feek  all  occafions  to  be  revenged— 
where  they  like  heft  to  live  in  their  natural  flate — cannot 
live  far  from  water ;  and  always  difturb  it  before  they  drink 
— often  fill  their  trunk  with  water,  to  cool  it,  or  by  way 
of  play  to  fpurt  it  out  like  a  fountain — equally  diftrefTed  by 
the  extremes  0/  heat  and  cold — fwim  from  the  continent  in- 
to iflands  fome  leagues  diflant,  256 — frequently  migrate 
from  one  country  to  another  ;  and  why — their  food  of  the 
Vegetable  kind,  loathing  all  fort  of  animal  diet — one  finding 
a  fpot  of  good  pafture,  invites  the  reft  to  partake  of  it— 
precautions  by  negroes  and  Indians  againft  them — they  of- 
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ten  break  through  their  fence,  deftroy  the  harveft,  over- 
turn their  habitations,  and  then  retreat  in  order,  as  they 
made  the  irruption,  257 — looks  with  attention  and  friend- 
tfiip  at  its  mailer — its  ears  wipe  its  eyes,  and  cover  them 
againft  the  dull  and  flies — it  likes  mufic,  learns  to  beat  time, 
moves  in  meafure,  and  join  its  voice  to  the  found  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet — is  pleafed  with  the  odours  that  delight 
roan,  258 — the  orange  flower  particularly  grateful  to  its 
tafte  and  fmell — picks  up  flowers,  and  is  pleafed  with  the 
fcent — feeks  the  moil  odiferous  plants  for  food  ;  prefers 
the  cocoa,  the  banana,  the  palm,  and  the  fago  tree  to  all 
others — eats  plants  to  the  roots — their  fenfe  of  touching 
moll  delicate — defcription  of  its  trunk — ferving  all  the  pur- 
pofr-  of  an  hand — breathes,  drinks,  and  fmells  through 
the  trunk,  259,  260  —  takes  a  pin  from  the  ground,  unties 
knot  of  a  rope,  unlocks  a  door,  and  writes  with  a  pen, 
2^0— an  object  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grafp,  is  fucked 
up  by  its  breath,  lifted  and  fullained — the  trunk  its  organ 
of  fmelling,  of  touching,  of  faction,  of  ornament,  and  de- 
fence— its  neck  fo  fhort  that  it  muft  turn  a'  out  to  difcover 
what  is  behind,  261  -how  the  hunters  efcape  its  refent- 
ment    a  1  t  ll  ription  of  its  legs,  262 — while  young,  it  bends 
the  legs  :  but  when  old  or  fxckly,  it  wants  human  aflift- 
ance,  and  chufes  to  fleep  Handing  — a  defcription  of  its 
feet,  262    and  of  its  tufks-— thefe,  with  age,  become  fo 
heavy,  that  it  is  obliged  to  reft  them  in  holes  in  the  walls 
of  its  Hall — they  are  two— their  amazing  fize — they  proceed 
from  the  upper  jaw,  not  from  the  frontal  bones  ~  and  are 
not  horns,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  — nor  ever  Ihed  in  a  do- 
meftic  Hate,  ii.  263 — ^Elian  faw  an  elephant  write  Latin 
characters  on  a  board,  his  keeper  only  (hewing  him  the  fi- 
gure of  each  letter,  iv.  261  —  extraordinary  manner  of  eat- 
— is  not  a  ruminating  animal — its  (lomach  and  inteftines 
yeiemble  thole  of  an  horfe — opinion  that  the  young  elephant 
&cks  with  its  trunk  not  with  its  mouth  ;  referred  to  future 
tiifeoverers,  264 — the  (kin  not  covered  with  hair,  a  few 
t>rill!es  in  the  fears  and  wrinkles  of  the  body,  and  thinly 
icattered  over  the  fkin,  the  hide  refembles  the  bark  of  an  old 
tree  more  than  the  Ikin  of  an  animal— is  fubject  to  that  dis- 
order known  by  the  name  of  elephantiafis,  or  Arabian  le- 
profy,  265 — in  what  manner  the  Indians  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it — the  flies  torment  this  animal  incefiantly—  -what  arts, 
it  trie?  to  keep  them  cfl>»-in  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  rarely 
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^uits  the  river,  and  often  {lands  in  water  up  to  the  belly, 
265  —  from  time  immemorial  employed  for  the  purpofes  of 
labour,  of  war,  to  increafe  the  grandeur  of  eaftern  princes, 
or  to  extend  their  dominions — is  a  na  ive  of  Africa  and 
Afia — Hill  retains  its  natural  liberty  in  Africa— during  the 
fplendour  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  they  were  ufed  in  the 
wars,  267-^no  elephants  found  on  this  fide  mount  Atlas — 
places  where  they  are  in  great  number:.— the  greateft  ele- 
phants found  in  Afia,  their  price  increafe  in  j  roportion  to 
their  fize,  26S — the  largeft  kept  for  princes---their  colour 
—that  appropriated  for  the  monarch's  own  riding,  kept  in 
a  palace  attended  by  nobles,  and  almoll  adored  by  the  peo- 
ple—opinions concerning  the  white  elephant— the  eaftern 
princes  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are  able,  and 
place  great  confidence  on  their  affiftance  in  an  engagement 
—they  never  breed  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  and  the  generative 
powers  fail  when  it  comes  under  the  dominion  of  man,  z  9 
—duration  of  pregnancy,  in  the  female  ftill  a  fecret — what 
Ariftotle  and  others  fay  concerning  this  and  their  young 
is  doubtful,  270— method  of  taking  them  wild  in  the 

woods,  271  negroes  of  Africa,  who  hunt  liiis  animal 

for  its  flefh,  take  it  in  pit-falls,  273 — its  attachment  to 
the  perfon  who  attends  it — it  comprehends  feveral  of  the 
figns  made  to  it,  diftinguifhes  the  tone  of  command  from 
that  of  anger  or  approbation,  and  a<fts  accordingly — ex- 
ecuting orders  with  prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without  pre- 
cipitation— is  taught  to  kneel  down,  to  receive  its  rider, 
ufually  mounted  upon  its  neck — carefies  thofe  it  knows, 
falutes  fuch  as  ordered  to  diftinguifh,  and  helps  to  take  up 
part  of  its  load — takes  a  pleafure  in  the  finery  of  its  trap- 
pings— draws  chariots,  cannon,  or  fhipping  with  ftrength 
and  perfeverance ;  and  fatisfaction,  provided  it  be  not  cor- 
rected without  a  caufe,  and  that  its  mailer  be  pleafed  with 
its  exertions  —  in  what  manner  the  conductor  guides  it — fre- 
quently takes  fuch  an  affection  to  its  keeper  as  to  obey  no 
other ;  has  been  known  to  die  of  grief  for  killing  its  con- 
ductor in  a  fit  of  madnefs — furprifing  inflance  of  moderation 
in  its  fury  a  word  fumcient  to  put  it  into  motion,  275 — a 
century  or  two  ago  the  Indian  generals  made  great  depen- 
dence upon  the  number  and  the  expertnefs  of  their  ele- 
phants; of  late  they  are  little  ufed,  except  for  drawing  can- 
non, and  tranfporting  provifions — ftill  they  are  ufed  in  war 
jp,  Siam,  in  Cochin- China,  in  Tonquin,  and  Pegu,  276— fin 
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what  manner  armed  and  led  to  battle — effects  of  its  furp 
in  the  field — thofe  placed  upon  its  back  in  a  fquare  tower, 
combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and  fling  down  their  weapons 
with  double  force— nothing  more  dreadful,  or  more  irrefifti- 
ble,  than  fuch  moving  machines,  to  men  unacquainted  with 
the  modern  arts  of  war—- Romans  quickly  learned  the  art 
pf  opening  their  ranks  to  admit  the  elephant,  277 — and  fe- 
paratirig  it  from  affiftance,  compelled  its  conductors  to  calm 
the  animal's  fury,  andtofubmit — fometimes,  inftead  of  obey- 
ing, turned  upon  thofe  it  was  employed  to  a(M ;  one  ele^ 
phant  is  known  to  confume  as  much  as  forty  men  in  a  day 
— ■ they  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  or  drawing 
burthens  throughout  the  pehinfula  of  India  -it  can,  with 
cafe,  draw  more  than  fix  horfes  can  remove  it  carries  upon 
its  back  three  or  four  thoufand  weight;  and  upon  its  tufks 
it  can  fupport  near  a  thoufand — when  pufhed,  it  moves  as 
fwiftly  as  an  horfe  at  full,  gallop — it  travels  fifty  or  fixty 
miles  a  day;  and  hard  prefftd  almoft  double  that  quantity- 
heard  trotting  on  at  a  great  diftance,  278 — its  tract  is  deeply 
imprefled  on  the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter — ufed,  in  India,  as  executioners,  and  with  what 
dexterity  they  perform  the  horrid  talk— fometimes  they 
impale  the  criminal  on  their  enormous  tufks,  279 — two 
furprifmg  inftances  how  fenfible  it  is  of  neglect,  275 — the 
keeper  defpiiing  its  endeavours  in  launching  a  (hip,  the  ani- 
mal redoubled  its  efforts,  fractured  its  fkull,  and  died  upon 
the  fpot,  279 — revenge  one  of  them  took  upon  a  tailor  who 
pricked  its  trunk  with  a  needle  in  Deli,  280 — is  mindful 
of  benefits,  279 — inftance  of  it,  280 — at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  they  are  hunted  for  the  fake  of  their  teeth— in  what 
manner---account  of  an  unhappy  huntfman,  28o---teeth  of 
the  elephant  found  in  a  foifil  ftate— two  great  grinding  teeth, 
and  part  of  the  tufk  of  an  elephant,  difcovered  at  the  depth 
of  forty-two  yards  in  a  lead  mine  in  Flintftiire — tufks  of  the 
elephants  that  come  from  Africa,  feldom  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  282— it  is  defeated  by  the  rhinoce- 
ros, 287— not  afraid  fmgly  to  make  oppofition  to  the  fron, 
iii.  225 

Eiephantiafs,  or  the  Arabian  leprofy,  a  difeafe  to  which 
man  and  the  elephant  are  equally  fubject, — in  what  manner 
the  Indians  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  iv.  365 
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Elizabeth, {(^Qtn)  her  injunction  upon  farting,  ii.  131 — ill 
her  times,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  fupply  two  thoU* 
fand  horfes  to  form  the  cavalry,  370 

Ellis,  his  principal  experiment  upon  coraline  fubftances* 
viii.  196 

Elk,  its  fize  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant,  iii.  140— is  an 
animal  rather  of  the  back  than  the  ftag  kind — known  in 
America  by  the  name  of  moofe-deer— is  fometimes  taken 
in  the  German  and  Ruffian  forefts;  but  extremely  common 
in  North  America,  140 — its  horns  fortuitoufly  dug  up  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  meafuring  ten  feet  nine  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  — a  fmali  one,  the  fize  of  an  horfe,  and  the  horns 
little  lar?er  than  thofe  of  a  common  ftag,  141— Jocelin  and 
Dudley  defcribe  this  animal  about  eleven  feet  high ;  others 
extend  their  accounts  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet— never 
difturbs  any  other  animal,  when  fupplied  itfelf  —  a  female  of 
this  kind  fhewn  at  Paris  in  the  year  1742— its  defcription— 
they  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread  every  day,  befides  hay, 
and  it  drank  eight  huckets  of  water,  142 

American  Eli,  of  two  kinds,  the  grey  and  the  black;  de- 
fcribed— they  prefer  cold  countries,  feeding  upon  grafs  in 
fummer,  and  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter—time  and  manner 
of  hunting  them,  144 — its  flefh  very  well  tailed,  and  very 
nourishing — its  hide  ltrong,  and  fo  thick  as  to  turn  a  muf- 
ket-ball;  yet  is  foft  and  pliable,  147 — this  animal  troubled 
with  the  epilepfy— is  but  very  indifferently  and  confufedly 
defcribed  by  travellers — their  various  defcriptions,  148 — in 
what  manner  killed  by  the  glutton,  3  98 

Elops,  or  Sea-ferp?nt,  its  defcription,  vi.  304 

Ely,  an  ifland,  the  country  round  it  was  once  a  mcfft 
delightful  fpot,  i.  279---produced  grapes  that  afforded  ex- 
cellent wine— the  fea  breaking  in,  overwhelmed  the  w.iole 
country,  280 

Emanuel,  (king  of  Portugal)  to  try  the  flrehgth  of  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  made  them  nght,  and  the  elephant 
was  defeated,  iv.  287 

Embalming,  the  Egyptians  carried  this  art  to  perfection, 
ii.  267— copious  detail  of  this  art  as  prattifed  among  them 
in  Genefis,  Jofeph  feeing  his  father  expire,  ordered  his 
hyficians  to  embalm  the  body — various  methods  of  em- 
^  aiming,  268— the  art  ftill  among  the  Guanches,  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  when  the  Spaniards 
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conquered  it — particulars  of  their  method  of  embalming  I 
272  —the  Peruvians  alfo  underftood  this  art,  according  to 
Father  Acofta,  274 — a  mummy  lately  dug  up  in  France, 
Ihews  the  art  more  completely  underftood  in  the  wefterm 
than  the  eaftern  world,  283 

Embroidery t  done  in  India  with  porcupine  quills,  as  belts, 
bafkets,  and  necefiary  pieces  of  furniture,  iv.  112 

Embryo s  its  firft  rudiments,  ii.  39 — in  a  month  an  inch 
long,  41 — the  male  developes  fooner  than  the  female,  42 — 
progrefs  and  increafe  of  it,  40— in  the  human,  the  under 
jaw  much  advanced  before  the  upper,  01 — brain,  and  fpinal 
marrow,  firft  feen  begun,  146— the  bones  as  foft  as  the 
flelh,  193 

Emigration,  caufes  of  emigrations  of  birds,  v.  32 — in  what 
manner  performed,  35 

Emu,  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  Continent,  called  alfo  the 
American  oftrich— defcription  and  places  where  found— 
runs  fo  fwiftly,  the  dogs  lofe  the  purfuit,  v.  64 — one  fur- 
rounded  by  hunters,  the  dogs  avoided  its  rage- --peculiar  in 
hatching  its  young,  66— the  young  at  firft  familiar— follow 
any  perfon— as  they  grow  older,  become  cunning  and  dif- 
truftful— -their  flefli  good  to  be  eaten— they  live  entirely 
upon  grafs,  67 

Encoubert,oi  Buffon,  the  tatouof  Ray,  a  ftiellyquadrupede, 
iv.  132 

England,  claims  dominion  over  the  feas  encompafling 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  i.  232 — lofing  its  fuperiority 
upon  the  ocean,  its  fafety  becomes  precarious,  233— late  as 
king  James  I.  the  court  ftill  furnifhed  with  a  dwarf,  a  giant, 
and  a  jefter,  ii.  25 1  —the  afs  entirely  loft  under  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 385 — not  infefted  with  wolves,  iii.  3 19— the  viper  the 
only  venomous  animal  there,  vii.  203 

Enquiries  moft  intricate  generally  moft  ufelefs,  ii.  21 
Entry,  a  term  in  the  chace  of  the  ftag,  iii.  1 14 
Ephemera,  various  kinds  of  this  infect,  vii.  361— its  de- 
fcription, 362— colours  of  their  aurelias,  363— their  tranf- 
mutations,  365 — places  were  found  in  abundance— ftiort 
duration — their  impregnation,  364 

Epicure,  the  greateft  has  the  moft  depraved  tafte,  ii.  184 
Epipbanius  (St.)  lived  an  hundredand  fifteen  years,  ii.  132 
Equator,  defcription  of  the  regions  under  it,  i.  13 
Ermin,  its  defcription— alike  in  figure  to  the  weafel,  iii. 
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— Its  fur  the  moll  valuable  of  any— the  time  in  which 
it  is  called  the  float,  354 — manner  of  moulting  its  hair,  357 
—one  ate  honey,  and  died  fliortly  after— proof  of  a  diftinc'l 
fpecies  from  the  pole-cat  or  the  martin -  one  of  thefe  fed 
with  eggs  and  flem,  let  them  putrefy  before  it  touched  ei- 
ther— in  Siberia,  taken  in  traps  baited  with  flem ;  and  in 
Norway,  fhot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps — fame- 
times  found  white  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called  the 
white  weafel — its  fur  among  us  of  no  value,  358— preys  upon 
the  leming,  iv.  89 

Erne,  kind  of  eagle— its  deftinc~live  marks,  v.  9  7 
Erupt-on,  of  a  volcano,  remarkable,  in  1537,  i.  89— of 
Vefuvius,  in  which  Pliny  the  naturalift  was  fuffocated,  and 
the  city  of  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed,  91 — another, 
of  the  fame  mountain,  in  1707,  defcnbed,  91 — of  Cotcpaxi^ 
in  1743,  defcribed  by  Uiloa,  100 — matter  thus  exploded 
lies  a  little  below  the  hed  of  the  mountains,  in  Mr.  BufFon's 
fyftem,  101— but  fupplied  from  the  deeper  regions  of  ths. 
earth,  103 

Efculapian,  ferpent  of  Italy— its  excrement  a  plealing 
perfume,  vii.  184 — a  domeiHc  creature,  223 

Efox,  or  the  pike,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  307 

Efquimaux  Indians  defcribed,  ii.  213,  et  ftq. 

Evaporation,  co!d  diminifhing  the  force  of  menftru«ms* 
promotes  evaporation— theory  for  the  formation  of  the 
clouds,  i.  370 — prevented  by  moift  weather— dry  froft  aflilts 
evaporation,  371 

Evils,  thoufands  of  natural  evils  permitted  to  exift  in  the 
world,  and  why,  i.  20 

Eunuchs  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black— made  la 
Italy  to  improve  the  voice,  ii.  73 — inftance,  in  our  country,, 
of  a  very  fine  woman  married  to  an  eunuch,  74 

Euph&mia,  a  city  in  Calabria,  funk  by  an  earthquake,  j, 
"9 

Euphrates,  a  river,  its  fources,  i.  2 1  i-~-receives  eleven 
rivers,  217 

Eurites,  a  city  fallowed  by  an  earthquake,  i.  161 

Eur  peans  refemble  our  common  parent  more  than  any  ct 

the  reft  of  his  children,  ii.  239 — argument  which  fuffices  to 

prove  it,  240 

Eustachian  tube,  a  paffage  from  the  ear  into  the  mouth*"* 
it;  ufe,  ii.  173 
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Ewe,  with  the  buck -goat,  produces  an  animal  that  in  MM 
Or  three  generations  returns  to  the  fheep,  and  retains  no 
marks  of  its  ancient  progenitor,  iii.  35 

Excrements  of  fome  ferpents  kept  as  the  mod  pleafmg 
perfume  at  Calicut  and  Cranganon,  in  Eaft- India,  vii. 

Executioner,  elephants  in  India  ufed  as  fuch — impale  the 
criminal"  on  their  tufks,  ivp.  279 

Exeni/e,  manual,  hares  taught  to  go  through  it,  iv.  9 

Exhalations,  mineral,  raifed  by  fubterranean  heat,  u 
338— when  copious,  every  where  fatal,  326 

Exocetasy  the  flying  fifh,  its  defcription,  vi.  308 

Expedition  againft  Carthagena,  in  America,  i.  322 — and 
the  Kavannah,  i  323 

Experience,  repeated,  {hews  how  feldom  pains  are  fuffer- 
cd,  or  pleafures  enjoyed,  to  the  utmoft,  ii.  208 

Ex  fieri  mem,  by  Mr  Belcher,  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  bones,  ii.  194 — made  by  approaching 
a  looking- glafs  to  the  mouth,  to  difcover  breathing,  very 
uncertain,  ?C9---of  a  carp  placed  under  an  air-pump,  vi. 
167— -the  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi,  concerning  the 
fiigmata  of  the  caterpillar,  viii.  ij. 

Extr&iecu  ,  or  fofiil  (hells,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  vii.  15 

Eyesi  opened  by  the  infant  the  moment  of  its  birth,  ii. 
£4—  particularly  in  them  the  pafTioss  are  painted, 
fmall  and  nearly  clofed,  are  liked  in  China  and  Japan,  77 — 
different  colours  of  the  eye,  whence  they  arife,  82: — eyes  of 
oxen  are  brown ;  thofe  of  fheep  of  a  water-colour ;  of  goats 
are  grey  ;  and  thofe  of  moil  white  animaU  are  red,  63--- 
diftance  between  the  eyes  lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other  ani- 
mal, 84 — Montaigne  difliked  thofe  men  who  {hut  one  eye 
in  looking  upon  any  object,  94-r-in  what  circumftances 
women  with  child  are  faid  to  be  all  mouth  and  eyes—the 
lower  eye-lids,  in  women  with  child,  drawn  dawnwards, 
I04-- -of  all  parts  the  animal  has  double,  the  eyes  produ- 
ced fooneft,  14  5— -privation  of  feeling  and  fight  would 
mifreprefent  the  fituation  and  number  of  all  things  a- 
round  us,  147 — two  contribute  to  diftinft  and  extenlive 
viiion,  149— both  eyes  fee  round  the  object,  and  give  it 
that  heightened  relief  which  no  painting  does  attain  to— in 
either  if  there  be  a  point  which  has  no  vifion,  the  defect  is 
corrected  by  having  the  organ  double,  15  c— eafy  experi- 
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ment  to  be  convinced  of  it,  150— objects  at  a  diftance  are 
rarely  equal  in  botheyes,  15- — the  belt  eye  fees  objects  largefl 

—  infants  having  their  eyes  lefs,  muft  fee  objects  fmaller  in 
proportion,  158— when  we  look  at  an  object  extremely  brilli- 
ant, vifion  becomes  indiftinct,  and  why,  159— how  far  the 
eye  can  accommodate  itfelf  todarknefs — remarkable  inftance 
of  it  in  a  major  under  king  Charles  I.  160 — whence  have 
arifen  the  fmail  eyes  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  239— 
eaftem  poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  miftreffes  to  thofe  of 
the  gazelle — the  Greeks  refemble  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man to  thofe  of  a  cow,  iii.  72 — of  all  animals,  natives  of  this 
climate,  none  have  an  eye  fo  beautiful  as  the  Hag,  105 — that 
of  the  wolf  opens  flantingly  upwards  in  the  fame  direction 
with  the  nofe,  307 — of  the  fox  placed  obliquely,  like  thofe  of 
the  wolf,  324— of  the  civet  fhine  in  the  night,  394. — thofe  of 
the  hare  placed  backwards,  to  fee  behind  it  as  it  runs,  andthefe 
are  never  wholly  clofed,  iv.  4 — peculiar  advantages  of  f  r.all- 
nefsof  the  eye  in  the  mole,  94-  defcription  of  the  eye s  of  birds 
of  the  owl  kind,  v.  137 — in  the  eyes  of  all  animals,  a  com- 
plete provifion  to  (hut  out  too  much  light,  or  to  admit  a 
iufficiency,  by  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  138 

—  thofe  of  the  great  Green'and  whale  not  larger  than  thofe 
of  an  ox,  vi.  194— of  the  f  ail  on  the  points  of  its  largeft 
horns,  vii.  2c — peculiarities  in  the  eyes  of  the  cameleon, 

155 — eyes  of  the  butterfly  have  not  all  the  fame  form  the 

outward  coat  has  a  luftre  difplaying  the  various  colours  of 
the  rainbow — examined  a  little  clofely,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  multiplyin  c-glafs,  viii.  35— the 
beetle  in  its  worm  ftate  has  no  eyes,  viii.  1  \z 

Eye-bro*w>  joining  in  the  middle  confidered  a  peculiar 
grace  by  Tibullus,  and  by  the  Perfians,  ii.  76 — Le  Brun's 
directions,  regarding  the  paffions,  place  the  principal  ex- 
preffion  in  them,  84 — fuch  as  have  them  moft  at  command 
are  the  beft  actors,  85— the  Talapoins  of  Siam  fliave  the 
eye-brows  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care*,  96 

Ey.'lajha,  men  and  apes  only  have  them  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  lids,  all  other  animals  want  them  on  the  lower  lid 
ii.  85 

Eye-lids,  in  birds  and  amphibious  quadrupedes,  the  low- 
er lid  alone  has  motion — fifh.es  and  infects  have  no  eye-lids, 
ii.  85 
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Face,  its  form  the  refult  of  cuftom,  ii.  238 — a  modern 
lady's  face  formed  like  that  of  Venus  de  Medicis,  or  of 
the  fleepiru*  Veftal,  would  fcarce  be  deemed  beautiful,  ex- 
cept by  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  265 

Falcon-get  ti  ,  a  kind  of  hawk,  iii.  84 — it  purfues  the  ga- 
zelles 8-1 — many  people  admire  its  flefh,  and  drefs  it  for 
eating,  fays  Belonius,  v.  85  —  method  of  training  up  this 
bird,  124 — falconry,  much  difufed  among  us,  was  a  prin- 
cipal amufement  of  our  anceltors,  118 — the  falcon  gentil 
and  the  peregrine  much  lefs  than  the  gyr- falcon,  which  ex- 
ceeds all  others  in  largenefs — defcription  of  the  gyr-falcon — 
a  courageous  and  fierce  bird,  not  fearing  the  eagle — it 
chiefly  flies  at  the  ftork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane,  120 — 
is  chief!  found  in  the  northern  regions,  but  lofes  neither 
ftren;.'  th  nor  courage,  when  brought  into  the  milder  climates-— 
the  falcon-gentil  moults  in  March  and  fooner---the  pere- 
grine does  not  moult  till  Auguft,  121 — the  common  falcon 
is  of  fuch  fpirit,  that,  like  a  conqueror  in  a  country,  he 
keeps  all  in  awe  and  fubjeclion  to  his  prowefs,  1  z2---young 
falcons,  though  deprefled  by  captivity,  will,  when  brought 
out,  fly  at  barnacles  and  wild  geefe,  123 — the  falcon's 
purfuit  of  the  heron,  kite,  or  woodlark,  the  moll  delight- 
ful fport,  1 27-— names  of  the  falcons  in  ufe  here  and  in  o- 
ther  countries,  i  "9 — among  the  Welch,  the  king's  falconer 
the  fourth  officer  of  the  Hate ;  was  forbad  to  take  more 
than  three  draughts  of  beer  from  his  horn,  left  he  mould 
neglect  his  duty,  v.  1 1 8 

Falconer  a  catch  the  kite  for  the  purpofes  of  training  the 
falcon,  and  how,  v.  144 

Faliopius,  the  two  tubular  veflfels  perceived  by  him,  ii.  17 

Fcm-nt  fupported  by  carnivorous  animals  for  feveral 
weeks  together,  323 

Fa/hag,  queen  Elizabeth  enjoined  her  fubjecls  to  fa  ft 
from  fl em  on. Fridays  and  Saturdays,  to  favour  the  confump- 
tion  of  fim,  and  multiply  the  number  of  mariners,  and  to 
fpare  the  frock  of  (heep,  ii.  131 

Eat  of  the  chamois,  its  medicinal  virtue— fat  of  animals 
found  efficacious  in  fome  diforders,  iii.  69 — of  the  manati, 
expofed  to  the  fun,  has  a  fine  fmell  and  tafte,  and  exceeds 
the  fat  of  any  fea-animal  —  the  heat  of  the  fun  will  not 
fpoil,  it  nor  make  it  rancid — feveral  other  qualities  of  this 
ti  iv,  185 
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Tather-tajher,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  32 
Fawn,  name  of  the  buck  and  the  doe  the  firll  year,  iii, 
128 

Feathers  of  birds  defcribed,  y.  6 — of  the  oflnch  almoft  as 
foft  as  down,  50-— different  ufes  made  of  goofe-feathers, 
vi.  122  . 

Feather-beds  utterly  unknown  in  countries  bordering  on 
the  Levant,  and  all  Afia,  vi.  123 — ancients  did  not  ufe 
feather  beds— Pliny  fpeaks  of  bolllers  of  feathers  for  their 
heads — feathers  make  a  confideralle  article  of  commerce--- 
different  qualities  —  bell  method  of  curing  them-— old  fea- 
thers more  valuable  than  new,  vi.  123 

Fecundity  of  the  rabbit  greater  than  of  the  hare,  iv.  1 6 

Feeling,  deprived  of  feeling,  our  eyes  would  mifrepre- 
fent  the  fituation  and  the  number  of  all  things  around  us, 
ii.  147 — blind  men  have  this  fenfe  finer  than  others,  and 
why — the  groffeft  and  moil  ufeful  of  the  fenfes — no  total 
deprivation  of  it  but  with  life — thofe  parts  molt  exercifed 
in  it,  acquire  the  greatert  accuracy — the  fingers,  by  ha- 
bit greater  in  the  art  than  others,  not  from  their  having 
more  nerves,  1S5— -fifties  having  no  organs  for  feeling, 
rauft  be  the  moll  flupid  of  all  animals— feeling,  the  guar- 
dian, the  judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  fenfes,  is  never 
found  to  deceive,  186 

Ferret,  has  eyes  of  a  red  colour,  ii.  83 — not  found  at 
prefent  I  here  but  in  the  domeftic  ftate— it?  defcription — a 
native  of  the  torrid  zone,  iii.  3  ^9 —naturally  fuch  an  ene- 
my of  the  rabbit,  that  a  young  ferret,  although  unac- 
quainted with  the  kind,  will  fiercely  attack  and  bite  even  a 
dead  one — ufe  of  ferrets  in  warrens  to  enter  the  holes  muz- 
zled, and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  at  the  mouth,, 
360—  to  bring  the  ferret  from  his  hole,  ftraw  and  other 
fubftances  burnt  at  the  mouth — the  female  lefs  than  the 
male,  whom  fhe  feeks  with  great  ardour,  and  often  dies 
without  being  admitted,  361 — they  fleep  continually,  and 
the  inftant  they  awake  feem  eager  for  food — are  ufuaily  fed 
with  bread  and  milk — breed  twice  a  year — fome  devour 
their  young  as  foon  as  brought  forth,  and  then  become  fit 
for  the  male  again — :the  litter  ufuaily  from  five  to  fix  young; 
and  thefe  confilt  of  more  females  than  males — its  fcent  foetid 
—has  attacked  and  killed  children  In  the  cradle — is  cafily 
irritated,  and  then  fmellsmore  offcnfively — its  bite  difficult. 
U  2 
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of  cure — has  eight  grinding  teeth — to  the  ferret  kind  may- 
be added  an  animal  called  by  Mr.  BufFon  the  vanfire,  362 
—  comes  originally  from  Africa,  iv.  22 

Fe-ver,  opinion  that  the  lion  is  in  a  continual  fever,  in.  224 
Ffwmet,  name  fdr  the  excrement  of  the  flag,  iii.  1 13 
Fibre  ,  mufcular,  compofe  the  ftomachsof  infects,  iii.  6 
FUL  fare,  bird  of  the  fparrcw  kind,  v.  3  14 
fielding,  affirms  he  never  knew  a  perfon  with  a  fteady 
glavering  fmile,  but  he  found  him  a  rogue,  ii.  94. 

Figure,  little  known  exactly  of  the  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  ii.  106 — different  opinions  concerning  it,  107— 
whence  proceed  the  variations  in  the  human  figure,  239— 
the  oldeft  meafure  of  the  human  figure  in  the  monument  of 
Cheops,  in  the  firft  pyramid  of  Egypt,  264 
F:n  er,  a  dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  286 
Fins,  different  purpofes  they  anfwer  in  fifties,  vi.  153 — 
thofe  of  the  whale — their  ufe,  192 
Fin-fifi,  vi.  191 — its  food,  vii.  202 

Fingers,  by  habit,  and  not  from  a  greater  number  of 
nerves,  become  exacter  in  the  art  of  feeling  than  any  other 
part,  even  where  fenfation  is  more  delicate  and  fine,  ii.  185 

Fire,  perpetual,  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  i.  86 — advan- 
tages arifmg  from  the  fubterranean  fires,  1 24 — put  out  by 
the  fun  fhining  upon  it,  and  why,  333 — fleeting  balls  of 
fire,  377 — great  glebe  of  fire  feen  at  Bononia  in  Italy,  not 
lefs  than  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  382 — lighted 
to  preferve  herds  and  flocks  from  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
iii.  222 

Firefiare,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  Oppian,  fupply  the  weapon 
cf  this  fifh  with  a  venom  affecting  even  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion— reafons  to  doubt  of  it,  vi.  255 

Fifoes  petrified,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Caftravan,  i. 
45 — fifh  in  abundance  found  in  a  new  formed  island — thofe 
who  eat  of  them  died  (hortly  after,  1 26 — cannot  live  in  water, 
whence  the  air  is  exhaufted,  316 — fhowers  of  fifties  firft 
raifed  in  the  air  by  tempefts,  390 — moft  of  them  produced 
from  the  egg,  ii.  26 — have  no  eye-lids  at  all,  85 — nor  any 
neck,  102 — are  allured  by  mufic,  168 — having  no  organs 

for  feeling*  muft  be  ftupid,  186  ruminating  fort,  iii. 

5 — opinion,  that  all  fifti  are  naturally  of  the  fait  element, 
and  have  mounted  up  into  freih  water  by  accidental  mi- 
gration— fome  fwim  up  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn;  of 
•a  bich  the  fize  is  enormous,  and  the  fhoals  endlefs— all  keep 
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to  the  Tea,  and  would  expire  in  frefh  water,  vi.  151  -  the 
number  to  which  names  are  given,  and  of  the  figure  of 
which  fomching  is  known,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are  above 
four  hundred— their  purfuits,  migrations,  focieties,  antipa- 
thies, pleafures,  times  of  gelation,  and  manner  of  bringing 
forth,  are  all  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that  protect 
them — the  hiftory  of  fifties  can  have  little  in  it  entertaining; 
for  inftea.d  of  ftudying  their  nature,  pains  have  been  taken 
to  increafe  their  catalogues,  152 — that  fnape  granted  to 
moft  fifhes,  is  imitated  in  fuch  veffels  as  are  defigned  to  fail 
with  the  greater!  fwiftnefs — any  large  filh  overtakes  a  fliip 
in  fall  fail,  with  great  eafe — the  chief  inftruments  in  the 
motion  of  a  fifh  are  the  fins — in  fom?  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  others— it  is  not  always  the  fifh  with  the  greater! 
number  of  fins  that  has  the  fwiftefl  motion,  1  5  j — how  the 
fins  affift  the  fifth  in  rifing  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  leaping 
out  of  the  water — all  this  explained  by  the  experement  of  a 
carp  put  into  a  large  veflel,  153 — all  fillies  co  ered  with  a 
{limy  glutinous  matter,  that  defends  their  bodies  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  furrounding  fluid— they  fall  be- 
hind terreftrial  animals  in  their  fenfations  thoir  feme  of 
touching  and  fmelling,  157 — their  fen fe  of  tatting,  158 — 
hearing  is  found  ftill  more  imperfect,  if  found  at  all,  1  59  — 
Mr.  Gouan's  experiment  to  this  purpofb — from  it  is  learned 
they  are  as  deaf  as  mute — their  fenfe  of  feeing,  160 — their 
brain,  161— their  rapacity  infatiable;  when  out  of  water, 
and  almoft  expiring,  they  greedily  fwailow  the  bait  by 
which  they  were  allured  to  deftruction,  1 62— the  maw  placed 
next  the  mouth;  and  though  pofTeffed  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is 
endued  with  a  faculty  of  digefHon,  contrary  to  the  fyftem, 
that  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  is  alone  fuflicient  for  digeftion, 
163 — though  fcr  ever  prowling,  can  fuffer  want  of  food 
very  long — inftances  of  it,  164— life  of  a  fifh  but  one  fcene 
of  hoftility,  violence,  and  evalion,  vi.  165 — the  caufes  of 
animal  migrations,  1 66 — all  Hand  in  need  of  air  for  fupport — 
thofe  of  the  whale  kind  come  to  the  furfa'ce  of  the  fea  every  two 
or  three  minutes  to  breathe  frefh  air— experiment  of  a  carp 
in  a  large  vafe  of  water,  placed  under  an  air-pump,  167 — 
general  method  of  explaining  refpiration  in  fifhes,  168— the 
defcription  and  ufes  of  their  air-bladder,  1 69— full  pJay  of  the 
gills  prevented,  or  the  bony  covers  kept  from  moving,  the 
animal  would  fall  into  convulfions,  and  die,  168— fome  fifhes 
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fcave  no  air  bladder,  172 — can  live  but  a  few  minutes  with- 
out air — nothing  more  difficult  to  account  for,  than  the 
manner  of  their  getting  this  fupply,  168 — no  part  of  the 
account  of  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  well  fuppoited,  170— 
Bacon's  obfervations  upon  their  growth  and  age— two  me- 
thods for  determining  the  age  of  fifties,  more  ingenious  than 
in-— a  carp  found  to  be  an  hundred  years  old — the  dif- 
covery  confirmed  by  authors,  1 73-— longevity  of  thefe  ani? 
mals,  nothing  compared  to  their  fecundity— fome  multi- 
ply by  millions— fome  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
fome  produce  eggs  -  the  former  rather  the  leafl  fruitful— 
the  viviparous  blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time,  all  alive,  and  playing  together  round  the  parent, 
175 — different  feafons  for  depofuing  fpawn,  178— fome 
fifties  have  the  tendernefs  of  birds  or  quadrupedes  for  their 
their  your.?,  !  79— their  copulation  as  yet  a  doubt,  177— 
Apicius  noted  for  firil  teaching  to  fuffocate  fifti  in  Cartha- 
ginian pickle,  180— the  flefti  of  fifties— queftion  to  the 
learned  concerning  the  flcfh  of  fifties',  181 — cetaceous  fifties, 
183 — cartilaginous  fifties,  227 — fucking-fifh  flicks  to  the 
fhark — called  the  ftiark's  pilot,  and  why,  24.2- — all  fifti  more 
delicate  about  a  baited  hook  than  their  ordinary  food  248 
— bell  bait  for  all  is  frefti  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  proper 
fize,  254 — experience  ftiews,  the  larger  fifti  take  a  living 
fmail  one  upon  the  hook  fooner  than  any  other  bait,  253—- 
more  than  thofe  of  the  ray  kind  poffefled  of  the  numbing 
quality — Condamine  informs  us  of  a  fifti  with  the  powers  of 
the  torpedo,  and  refembling  a  lamprey,  263 — lamprey  of 
the  EngHfti  Severn  the  moll  delicate  fifti  whatever,  266 
<-—gaiisyfj/ ,  defcribed,  280 — pipe-fijh,  285 — 'ump-fjh,  283— 
fan-fijk ,281 — fpinous  fifties,  298— ufe  of  it,  309 — all  fifti  of 
the  fame  kind  have  the  fame  number  of  bones,  312— the 
fmall  lean,  and  with  many  fins,  the  moft  bony,  313 — vulgar 
expreflion,  that  fifties  at  fome  feafons  are  more  bony  than  at 
others,  fcarce  deferves  contradiction,  312  — none  imbibe  the 
fea-faltnefs  with  their  food,  or  in  refpiration— whence  then  do 
fome  fifties  live  there,  and  quickly  expire  in  frefti  water  fome 
tribes  live  only  in  the  fea ;  others  only  in  frefti  water ;  fome  a 
parr,  of  the  feafon  in  one,  and  a  part  in  the  other,  as  thefalmon, 
the  ftiad,  the  fmelt,  and  the  flounder,  3 1 5  —  fome  fifti,  as  the 
eel,  defcend  the  frefti-water  ftream,  to  bring  forth  their  young 
in  the  fea — in  what  feafon,  317 — long  voyages  undertaken 
bv  fome  tribes  that  conftzntly  refide  in  the  ocean,  and  may 
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be  called  fifh  of  paflage — ftated  returns  and  regular  pro- 
grefs   of   thefe  fifh  of  pafiage  the  moil  extraordinary 
circumftances    in   the    hiftory    of  Nature,    vi.  3 1 3 — 
names  of  feveral  migrating  fifties — of  all  fuch,  the  herring 
and  pilchard  take  the  moft  adventurous  voyages,  3  9— pla- 
ces where  found  in  abundance,  321 — manner  in  which  the 
eggs  of  fifh  are  impregnated  wholly  unknown,  332— »in  the 
iflands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  over  quantit  ,  in  Ihoals, 
on  the  fwamps,  dried  up  by  the  fur- — t.ie  putrefaction  ren- 
ders the  country  unhealthful — amazing  propagation  along 
our  coafts  and  rivers  not  proportionate  to  the  quantities  a- 
mong  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  329— place-  where 
the  (pawn  is  depofited— dcubts  whether  molt  fifh  come 
from  the  egg  completely  formed,  330 — growth  of  fifhes, 
333— inftance  in  the  growth  of  the  mackare! — all  live  up- 
on each  other  in  fome  (late, of  their  exigence — of  thole  in 
the  ocean  of  the  fpinous  kinds,  the  dorado  the  moft  vora- 
cious, 334— flying -lifh  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado — their 
warfare,  335 — opinion  that  all  fifhes  are  natives  of  the  fea, 
founded  upon  their  fuperior  fecundity  of  breeding  twenty 
to    one— certainly    frefh-water    fifties    abate    of  their 
courage  and  rapacity,  337    greedinefs  of  the  fea-fifh  to 
deavour  the  bait  prodigeous  compared  with  the  manner  it 
is  taken  in  frefli  water — difference  of  baits  with  which  they 
are  caught,  338— fome  fifties  rendered  fo  torpid  in  the 
northern  rivers,  as  to  be  frozen  up  in  the  mafles  of  ice,  and 
continue  there  feveral  months,  feemingly  without  life  or  fen- 
fation,  waiting  the  approach  of  a  warmer  fun,  to  reftore 
them  to  life  and  liberty —each  fpecies  of  fifh.  miefted  with 
worms  of  different  kinds,  341 — moft  vivaciou  animals— 
often  live  upon  fubftances  poifonous  to  the  more  perfect 
clafles  of  animated  nature — numbers  of  fiftie-.  making  poi- 
fonous wounds,  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  34.2 — fome  fiihes 
being  poifonous  is  notorious,  the  caufe  inferu table — Dr. 
Grainger,  after  rending  many  years  at  St  Chriftopher's, 
affirms  that  of  fifh  caught  atone  end  of  the  ifland,  fome  were 
good  and  wholefome,  while  others  of  the  fame  kind,  taken 
at  a  different  end,  were  dangerous  and  commonly  fatal— 
the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  give  an  account  of  poifonous 
qualities  of  fifh  at  New  Providence — all  kinds,  at  different 
times  alike  dangerous;  the  fame  fpecies  this  day  ferving  as 
nourilhment,  the  next  found  fatal — fDecuiations  and  con- 
U4 
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jectures  to  which  thefe  poifonous  qualities  have  given  rife, 
343 

kiL-fifi,  moll  wonderful  of  the  fhelly  tribe,  vii.  6c.  See 

Vholades. 

Fijhery  of  pearls,  feveral — chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  vii.  56— the  people  deftined  for  the  pearl- 
fifheries — they  die  confumptive,  58— in  what  manner  they 
fiih  for  pearls,  59 

b ilbing-frog,  from  its  deformity  called  fea-de<vil>  vi.  282 
— co  ceit  that  this  fifth  ufes  its  two  long  beards  or  filaments 
for  fifhing  Rondelet  fays,  that  the  bowels  taken  out,  the 
body  appears  tranfparent ;  and  with  a  lighted  candle  in  it, 
has  a  formidable  appearance — fifhermen  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  this  ugly-fifth,  as  an  enemy  to  the  dog-fifth  ;  when 
taken  they  fet  it  at  liberty,  283 

Fijfu  es,  perpendicular,  found  in  every  field,  and  every 
quarry — their  caufes,  i.  62 

Fiflularid*  defcription  of  this  fifth,  vi.  308 

Flame  will  burn  under  water — none  found  continuing  to 
burn  without  air,  i.  333 

Flamingo,  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  crane  kind,  the 
talleft,  bulkieft,  and  moft  beautiful,  vi.  10 — its  defcription— 
chiefly  found  in  America,  once  known  on  all  the  coafts  of 
Europe,  10—  in  deferted  regions,  the  flamingos  live  in  a 
ftate  cf  fociety,  and  under  a  better  polity  than  others  of  the 
feathered  creation—delicacy  of  its  flefth,  11 — when  the 
firft  Europeans  in  America  killed  one,  the  reft  regarded  the 
fall  in  fixed  aftonilhment ;  thus  the  fowler  levelled  the  flock, 
before  any  began  to  efcape — it  is  now  pne  cf  the  fcarceft, 
and  myeft  birds  in  the  world,  1 2 — places  it  chiefly  inha- 
bits— always  appoint  one  as  a  watch — who  gives  notice  of 
danger  with  a  voice  as  fhrill  as  a  trumpet,  1 2 — negroes 
fond  of  their  company,  and  think  their  fociety  a  gift  of 
heaven,  and  protection  from  evils,  14— thofe  killed  hid- 
den in  the  long  grafs,  to  prevent  ill  treatment  from  the 
blacks  difcovering  the  murder  of  their  facred  birds — 
are  frequently  taken  with  nets  ;  refufe  all  nourishment 
when  taken ;  pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themfelves  in  captivi- 
ty— its  tongue  is  the  moft  celebrated  delicacy,  a  dilh  of 
them,  fays  Labat,  is  a  feaft  for  an  emperor — a  Roman  em- 
peror had  fifteen  hundred  flamingos  tongues  ferved  up  in 
a  difti — their  tongue  larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird — 
its  flelh,  309— they  move  in  rank  like  cranes — appear  in 
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flight,  of  a  bright  red  as  a  burning  coal — manner  of  feed- 
ing very  fingular  favages  of  Canada  call  it  totocc,  and 
why,  1 6,  17 — time  of  breeding  and  their  nefts,  1 /---number 
of  their  eggs — colour  when  young — they  become  familiar  in 
£ve  or  fix  days,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  fea-water; 
but  generally  pine  away,  wanting  their  natural  fupplies,  and 
die  in  a  fliort  time,  19 — favages  make  ornaments  of  their 
plumes ;  and  the  /kin  fometimes  ferves  the  Europeans  to  make 
muffs,  19 

Flea,  its  defcription,  vii.  268 — it  can  draw  a  chain  an 
hundred  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  and  eat  ten  times  its 
own  iize  of  provifion  in  one  day,  248 — perfecutes  the  hare, 
iv.  12 — Lewenhoeck  has  difcovered  above  fix  thoufand 
facets  on  the  cornea  of  a  flea,  \iii.  36 — arborefcent  water- 
flea,  or  monoculus,  defcribed,  vii.  288 

ihmings  poffeffed  the  art  of  cloth-working  in  a  fuperior 
degree — were  invited  to  fettle  here,  iii.  43 

F  lefty,  dries  at  Cufco  like  wood,  without  corrupting,  ii. 
274 — the  Perfians  efteem  that  of  the  wild  afs  fo  highly 
that  its  delicacy  is  a  proverb  among  them,  378 — of  the 
fallow  deer  preferred  to  any  other,  iii.  125 — of  the  roe- 
buck between  one  and  two  years  old,  allowed  the  greateft 
delicacy  known,  139 —of  the  tiger  is  good  for  food  ;  fome 
hold  it  fuperior  to  mutton,  249 — of  dogs  fold  in  fhambles 
all  over  China,  297 — and  the  negroes  of  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  efteem  it  a  delicacy — as  likewife  that  of  toads, 
lizards,  and  tigers,  297 — that  of  the  wolf  very  indifferent; 
no  creature  known  to  eat  it  but  the  wolf  himfelf,  323 — of 
thefqualh,  tolerable  food,  385 — that  of  the  glutton  not  fit 
to  be  eaten,  402 — of  the  hare  rcligioufiy  abflained  from  by 
Jews,  ancient  Britons,  and  Mahometans,  iv.  14 — of  the 
paca  confidered  a  great  delicacy,  254--^  the  tendrac, 
thought  by  the  Indians  a  great  delicacy,  107 — of  the  pangolin 
confidered  a  very  great  delicacy  by  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
121 — of  the  armadil'a,  or  tatou,  laid  to  be  delicate  eating, 
130 — of  the  feal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  180— of  the  monkey  liked  by  the  negroes,  224 — of 
the  oftrich  profcribed  in  fcripture,  unfit  to  be  eaten,  v.  53 
— of  the  emu,  or  the  American  oftrich,  good  to  be  eaten, 
67 — of  the  dodo,  good  and  wholefome  eating,  77 — of  the 
vulture,  falcon,  and  ofprey,  when  young,  excellent  food 
according  to  Eelonius,  85— that  of  carnivorous  birds  ftrin- 
gy  and  ill- tailed,  foon  corrupting,  and  tin&ured  with  that 
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animal  food  upon  which  they  fubflft,  84 — of  the  bird  con- 
dor, as  difagreeable  as  carrion,  102 — of  the  peacock, 
keeps  longer  unputrefied  than  of  any  other  animal,  173—- 
cf  the  pheafant,  confidered  as  the  greater!:  dainty — of  the 
quail,  a  very  great  delicacy,  21  4. — that  of  the  partridge, 
fo  valued  by  the  French,  according,  to  Willoughby,  that 
no  feaft  could  be  complete  without  it,  206 — of  the  toucan 
tender  and  nouriming,  246  of  young  herons,  in  particu- 
lar ellimation  in  France,  598 — of  the  bittern,  greatly  efti- 
med  among  the  luxurious,  vi.  5 — of  the  puffin,  former- 
ly by  the  church  allowed  on  lenten  days,  102  — of  fiihes, 
yields  little  ncurimmcnt,  1  9 — queftion  propofed  to  the  learn- 
ed concerning  it,  1 80 — of  the  young  porpefle,  faid  to  be 
as  well  tailed  as  veal,  224---ofthe  mark,  is  hardly  digcf- 
tible  by  any  but  negroes,  who  are  fond  of  it  to  diftradtion, 
243 — of  the  turtle  is  become  a  branch  of  commerce,  392--- 
that  of  fome  crabs  is  poifonous,  3 70- --of  the  great  Me- 
diterranean turtle  fometimes  poifonous,  388 

Flies,  torment  the  elephant  unceafingly— -arts  the  ele- 
phant tries  to  keep  them  off,  iv.  2 66 ---the  ccmea  fo  a- 
dapted  by  Puget,  as  to  fee  objects  through  it  with  a  micro- 
fcope---ftrangenefs  of  its  reprefentations — does  the  fly  fee 
objects  fingly,  as  with  one  eye  ;  or  is  every  facet  a  com- 
plete eye,  exhibiting  its  pbjettdiftincl:  from  the  reft  viii. 36— 
common  water-fly  fwims  on  its  back,  vii.  359 — dragon-fly, 
or  the  libella,  316 — the  Spanifli-fly,  viii.  141.  See  Can- 
iba  rides. 

Flintjbite,  in  a  lead  mine  there,  two  great  grinding  teeth, 
and  part  of  the  tulk  of  an  elephant,  difcovered,  at  the 
depth  of  forty-two  yards,  iv.  282 

Flounder,  known  to  produce  in  one  feafon,  above  one 
million  of  eggs,  vi.  176 

Fluids,  afcending  in  vefiels  emptied  of  air — riling  in  ca-~ 
pillary  tubes,  and  how  this  comes  to  pafs,  i,  192 

Flumide,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  206 

Flux  of  the  fea,  i.  250 —  not  equal  in  the  Straight  of 
Magellan,  i.  259 

Fly -catcher,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  317 

F  lying- Fijb,\ts  defcription,  vi.  308 — chiefly  fought  by  the 
dorado,  335 

Fly-trap,  name  of  a  flower,  clofing  upon  the  flies  that 

jjght  upon  it,  viii.  162 
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Foetus, the  canal  of  communication  through  which  the  blood 
circulates  in  the  foetus,  without  going  through  the  lungs,  has 
been  found  open  in  fome  bodies  that  have  been  difTeded,  vii. 

58 

Fongwhcngt  natives  of  China  give  a  fantafhc  delcription 
of  this  imaginary  bird,  v.  191 

Fontenelu,  a  celebrated  writer,  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
habit  of  body  ;  the  remarkable  equality  of  his  temper 
lengthened  out  his  life  to  above  an  hundred;  nothing  could 
vex  or  make  him  uneafy,  ii.  201 

Food,  man  can  live  without  it  for  feven  days,  ii.  132 
•—a  Scotchman  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  took  no  food  at 
all,  133 

Foot,  hares  have  the  fole  of  it  furnimed  with  hair,  iv.  8. 
See  Hare  and  Hair, 

Foramen  ovale,  opening  in  the  heart  of  the  fcetus,  ii.  4^ 
— in  the  feal's  heart,  never  clofes,  iv.  171 

Fcrbin,  (Chevalier)  his  account  of  baboons  forcing  wo- 
men in  Siam,  iv.  210 

Forehead,  narrow,  liked  by  the  Romans,  ii.  76 

Forefi,  generally  divided  between  monkies  and  ferpents, 
iv.  221 

Formica-leo,  the  lion-ant ,  defcribed,  vii.  3 23 ---its  habits, 
3 24- --retreat,  325  — -contrivances  for  catching  other  in- 
fects, 326,  327-  -when  attaining  a  certain  age,  changes 
its  form,  3 2 8-- -description  when  become  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful fly  of  the  libellula  kind,  330 

Form  of  hares  made  in  places  where  the  colour  of  thegrafs 
moft  refembles  that  of  their  /kin  ;  is  open  to  the  fouth  in 
winter,  and  to  the  north  in  fummer,  iv.  9 — they  ileep  or  re* 
pofe  in  them,  by  day,  iv.  7 

Fojjile,  teeth  of  elephants  often  found  in  that  ftate,  iv. 
282 — bones  found  in  Peru  and  Brazil,  283-— {hells  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  not  found  in  the  ocean,  vii.  15 

Fouine,  animal  of  the  weafel  kind,  iii.  368 

Fowls,  large,  do  not  rife  eafily,  and  why,  v.  8-— few 
water-fowls  known  to  breed  in  England,  and  why,  33— -thofe 
of  reddifti  plumage  the  ancients  held  wvaluabie  ;  the  white, 
as  unfit  for  domeilic  purpofes,  and  fit  as  prey  to  rapacious 
birds — Ariftotle  thinks  them  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former, 
1 62 — fea-fov.;ls  ever  fporting  on  formidable  fca-coaftsj  vi.  78 
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—general  chara&erifKcs  of  water  fowls,  45,  46 — their 
food,  48 — the  gull  kind,  49 — the  penguin  kind — the  goofe 
kind,  49 — water-fowls  properly  of  no  climate,  106 

Foxes,  their  cubs  born  blind,  like  thofe  of  the  dog,  iii. 
33 1— the  fox  lives  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years — remark- 
able infcance  of  parental  affection  of  a  lhe-fox,  330— all 
animals  make  war  upon  the  fox — even  the  birds,  331 — re- 
fufes  to  engender  with  the  dog — brings  forth  fewer  than 
the  dog,  and  but  once  a  year,  329 — the  female  goes  with 
young  fix  weeks,  and  feldom  ftirs  out  while  pregnant,  330 
— various  colours  of  them — three  varieties  of  this  animal  in 
Great-Britain  ;  grey-hound  fox,  maftirF-fox,  and  cur-fox — 
round  the  pole  they  are  of  all  colours,  332 — jackall  taken 
for  the  fox — fkin  of  the  black  fox  moft  efteemed,  a  fingle 
Ikin  felling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns,  333 — in  Greenland 
do  not  change  colour  at  all,  356 — taken  young,  are  gen- 
tle only  while  cubs,  growing  older,  difcover  their  natural 
appetites  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  277 — nothing  eatable 
comes  amifs  to  them,  rats,  mice,  ferpents,  toads,  and 
lizards  ;  infects,  crabs,  fhrimps,  and  fhell-fifh  ;  carrots, 
wax,  and  honey,  even  the  hedge-hog,  327 — often  takes 
poffeffion  of  the  hole  quitted  by  the  badger,  or  forces  it 
from  its  retreat  by  art,  iv.  328 — hunt  in  packs,  276 — 
chace  of  the  fox,  iii.  328 — their  offenfive  fmell  often  the 
caufe  of  their  death,  324— way  they  find  to  fubfilt,  325  to 
327 — name  given  by  huntfmen  to  a  fox  of  the  fecond  year 
—old  fox  the  name  for  the  third  year,  328 — many  ani- 
mals in  this  country  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  fox,  iii. 
298 — experiments  prove  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  fox  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  dog,  each  a  fpecies  perfectly  dif- 
inft,  29S — exactly  refembles  the  wolf  and  the  dog  internally, 
323 — defcription  ;  eyes,  obliquely  fituated,  like  the  wolf, 

324   

fox  ( crcfs\LJ  name  of  the  ifatis,  when  turning  white,  iii. 

341 

Fox-tailed  mcnkev,  of  the  fagoin  kind,  iv.  237 
Franc:,  its  kings  of  the  fir  ft  race  had  whifkers  knotted 
and  buttoned  with  go'd,  ii.  97 — under  Francis  I.  pea- 
cocks ferved  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  not  to  be  eaten  but 
feen,  v.  173 

Fray,  faid  when  flags  rub  off  the  peel  of  their  horns  a- 
^ainft  trees,  iii,  114 
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Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  wrote  a  treatife  upon 
hawking,  v.  1 1 8 

Frederick  ft  all,  Charles  Xtt.  fhot  at  the  fiege  of  that 
Tortrefs,  ii.  208 

Frieze/and,  great  innundations  happened  in  it,  i.  278 

Frifcbckajfy  a  lake  where  the  fturgeon  is  found  in  great- 
eft  numbers,  vi.  273 

Frog,  differences  between  it  and  the  toad,  in  figure  and 
conformation,  vii.  74— the  frog  the  beft  fwimmer  of  ail 
four-footed  animals,  75— its  description — male  or  female 
have  no  external  inftruments  of  generation  ;  the  anus  ferv- 
ing  for  that  purpofe  in  both,  75,  76 — coupling  of  th?  com- 
mon brow  n  frog — experiments  to  difcover  how  their  impreg- 
nation is  performed,  76 — the  female  not  impregnated  by 
the  mouth,  as  conjectured,  nor  by  the  thumbs,  as  imagined 
by  Linnaeus,  but  by  infperfion  of  male  feminal  fluid  up- 
on the  eggs  proceeding  from  the  body— how  the  female 
brings  forth  eggs,  80— various  changes  in  the  eggs  after 
impregnation  by  the  male,  81— the  animal  in  its  perfect 
ftate,  from  feeding  upon  vegetables,  becomes  carnivorous, 
lives  upon  worms  and  infe&s,  and  feeks  for  food  upon  land 
—myriads  teen  on  fuch  occafions,  hav'e  been  fancied  to  be 
generated  in  the  clouds,  and  fhowered  down  on  earth,  83 
—their  habitudes  and  food,  84— differences  of  fexes  not 
perceivable,  until  their  fourth  year  ;  do  not  begin  to  pro- 
pagate till  that  period,  84— live  about  twelve  years,  vii. 
85— a  German  furgeon  kept  one  eight  years  in  a  glafs  co- 
vered with  a  net,  fed  it  often  but  fparingly — inftances  of 
tenacioufnefs  of  life,  86— the  male  only  croaks — large  wa- 
ter-frog's note  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  and  heard 
at  three  miles  diftance — times  of  their  creaking — no  wea- 
ther-glafs  fo  true  in  fore-tclling  changes,  87 — adhere  to  the 
backs  of  fifties,  88 — ftory  of  Walton  to  this  purpofe,  89—- 
dry  weather  hurtful  to  frogs,  88--defignedly  introduced  in- 
to Ireland  before  the  Norway  rat,  iv.  66---the  rat  put  a 
ftop  to  their  increafe  ;  and  ihe  frog  is  almoft  extinft  in  that 
kingdom,  67.    See  Fijhir.g-frcg. 

Fro/?,  dry,  augments  evaporation,  i.  371 

Frojl-fmoke,  fogs  near  the  pole  form  halos,  or  luminous 
circles,  i.  386,  387 

Frctk-vjorm,  its  description,  vii.  358 

Fumes  of  hot  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  blown  into 
the  place  where  an  animal  is  confined,inftant!y  deftroys  it,i.  3 1 9 
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Fur,  the  colder  the  country,  the  larger  and  the  warniei 
the  fur---infhnces  of  it,  ii.  3  2 9- --of  the  white  fox  not  ef- 
teemed,  and  why,  333---^  ifatis  of  no  value,  unlefs  kil- 
led in  winter,  341 ---the  ermine  the  moft  valuable  of  any, 
3 5 4- --no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  warmth  of  furs  of 
Northern  quadrupedes,  or  how  they  come  to  have  fuch  a- 
bundant  covering—particulars  on  this  fubjett,  355---white 
weafel,  found  in  Great-Britain,  of  no  value,  358--  ermine, 
in  every  country,  changes  by  time,  359 — of  the  polecat 
in  lefs  ettimation  than  lbme  of  inferior  kinds,  366-— of  the 
vellow-breaited  martin  more  valuable  and  beautiful  than  the 
white,  368 — different  colours  of  the  fable,  374 — of  the 
genet  valuable,  iii.  388— of  the  glutton  has  the  moft  beau- 
tiful luitre,  and  is  preferred  to  all  except  the  Siberian  fa- 
ble, 403---of  the  hare  forms  a  confiderable  article  in  the  hat 
manufacture,  iv.  13— of  the  cricetus,  or  German  rat, 
very  valuable,  84 — infide  down  of  the  vulture's  wing  makes 
a  warm  and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  v.  109— of  the  civet, 
impregnated  with  the  perfume,  iii.  392 

G. 

Gadfiyy  formidable  in  Lapland — brings  on  an  incurable 
diforder  upon  the  rein-deer — precautions  ufed  againft  them, 
lS7 

Gadusy  the  cod-filh,  its  defcription,  vi.  306 

Gaganda,  ifland  of  Ethiopia,  parrots  found  there  by  the 
Romans,  v.  284 

Galam,  a  place  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  Senegal,  taken 
from  the  French,  i.  212 

.  Galen,  averts  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheafants  good  to  be 
eaten,  thofe  of  geefe  andoftriches  worft  of  all,  v.  63 

GalinaJJos,  Spanifh  name  of  vultures  in  America,  v.  113 

Gal!,  the  deer  kind  have  none,  iii.  94— of  the  fhammoy 
held  ufeful  to  ftrengthen  the  light,  69 

Gall-nut!,  defcription  of  the  infecl  forming  and  refiding 
in  them,  and  its  transformations,  viii.  148 

GaUej-fjh,  its  defcription,  vi.  289 — its  legs  adhefive — 
common  in  America,  perpetually  floating  j  no  efforts  made 
to  hurt  can  make  it  fink — never  perceived  to  move  on  fhore, 
fo  ftrongly  adhering  to  whatever  fubftances  applied,  290— 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  flimy  fubftance  from  its  legs  burns 
the  fkin  like  hot  oil — the  fhore  covered  with  them,  a  fore- 
runner of  a  itorm,  291 
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Gaiiy-ivorm,  its  difference  from  the  fcolopendra,  vii.  303 
Garni,  fanguinary  laws  to  preferve  it,  iii.  no 
Ganges,  a  river  vifited  annually  by  a  hundred  thoufand 
pilgrims,  who  pay  their  devotions  to  it  as  to  God,  i.  21  lo- 
in its  courfe  receives  twenty  rivers,  2 1 7 

Gannet,  the  (oland  goofe,  its  defcription— fubfifts  upon 
fifli— places  abounding  with  them,  vi.  71 — manner  of  pre- 
ferving  them  and  their  eggs,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda; 
twenty-three  thoufand  of  this  kind  of  young  birds  confumed 
annually  there— a  bird  of  pafTage — its  migrations;  never 
comes  near  the  land,  73 — where  feen,  it  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  herrings — exceeds  the  cormorant  in  quicknefs  of 
fight — method  of  taking  its  prey — manner  of  taking  them 
at  fea,  vi.  74— number  of  their  eggs — their  young  counted 
a  great  dainty,  and  fo'd  very  dear,  75 

Gamr-ffb,  the  lipidopus,  its  defcription,  vi.  306 
Ga9ero/?eus,  or  the  ftickleback,  defcription  of  this  filh, 
vi.  303 

Gazell  s,  neither  goat  nor  deer — partake  of  both  natures, 
iii.  70 — they  form  a  diltind  kind,  iii.  71 — their  defcription, 
70 — of  all  animals  it  has  the  moft  beautiful  eye— eaftern 
poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  miftreiTes  to  thofe  of  the 
gazelle,  72  — Buffon  makes  but  twelve  varieties  — their  names 
and  defcriptions,  73 — comparing  them  together,  we  find 
but  flight  diftin&ions,  83 — are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
climates — no  animals,  but  of  the  winged  kind,  can  overtake 
them— are  purfued  by  falcons ;  and  this  hunting  is  a  prin- 
cipal amufe  ment  among  the  great  in  the  Eaft,  84 — alfo 
hunted  with  the  ounce,  85 — another  way  of  taking  them, 
86— keep  in  folitary  and  inacceffible  places,  87 — the  buba- 
lus,  more  properly  one  of  Africa,  149— the  moft  ufual  prey 
for  the  lion  in  deferts  and  forefts,  223 — the  prey  of  the  pan- 
ther,'260— purfued  by  the  jackal!,  makes  towards  houfc, 
and  towns,  337— 

Gekko,  a  kind  of  falamander,  vii.  141 

Generation,  moft  comlepie  where  feweft  animals  are  pro- 
duced, ii.  48  — late  difcovery,  that  male  fifties  have  two  or- 
gans cf  generation,  vi.  175 — all  animals  of  the  mail  kind 
are  hermaphrodites;  each  containing  the  inftruments  of 
generation  double,  vii.  30— thefe  organs  in  the  mufcle,  42 
— male  or  female  of  frogs  have  no  external  in^ruraents  for 
that  ufe,  76 
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G  net,  its  odour  more  faint  than  civet— defcription  of 
this  animal — refembles  the  martin;  more  eafily  tamed; 
Bellcnias  has  feen  them  at  Conftantinople  tame  as  cats — 
glands  open  differently  from  others  of  its  kind,  iii.  3  86—— 
called  the  cat  of  Conftantinople — never  found  in  mountains, 
nor  dry  placea — its  fur  valuable  —  fpecies  not  much  diffufed 
countries  where  it  is  found— the  melt,  beautiful,  cleanly,  and 
induftri?us  animal — keeps  a  houfe  free  from  mice  and  rats 
by  its  fmell,  388 

Genet,  of  the  province  of  Andalufia  the  Deft,  ii.  357 

Georgians  their  defcription,  ii.  230 

Gerbua,  has  four  feet,  ufes  only  the  hinder  in  running  or 
retting,  iv.  349 — the  fwifteft  creature  in  the  world — defcrip- 
tion— countries  where  found — lives  upon  vegetables,  and 
burrow  like  rabbits,  349 — its  habits,  351 

Gercnda,  a  ferpent  to  which  the  natives  of  Calicut  and 
thofe  of  the  Mozambique  coaft  pay  divine  honours,  vii.  224 

Germany,  the  meaneft  peaiant  kills  a  cow  for  his  table,  falts 
and  hangs  it  up,  and  preferves  it  as  a  delicacy  all  the  year 
round,  iii.  9 

Gejher,  minutely  defcribes  a  variety  of  mode- traps,  vi.  74 
— places  bats  among  birds,  iv.  1 34 

Giant,  in  England,  as  late  as  king  James  I.  the  court  had 
one,  ii.  25 1 

Giantt,  probability  of  the  race  affirmed,  poffibility  of  their 
exigence  denied — Grew's  opinion,  ii.  258  — Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, a  Portuguefe,  firft  difcovered  a  race  of  fuch  people, 
towards  the  extreme  coaft  of  South  America,  259  — affent 
to  the  existence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  mankind,  262  •  -tra- 
vellers confirm  it,  261 — feen  here,  have  the  fame  defects  of 
underftanding  as  dwarfs— are  heavy,  phlegmatic,  ftupid, 
and  inclined  to  fadnefs,  263 

Gikbcn,  the  long  armed  ape,  its  defcription,  iv.  206 
Gills,  their  free  play  prevented,  the  animal  falls  into  con- 
vulfions  and  dies,  vi.  168 

Giltbead,  called  dolphin  by  failors— itc  defcription,  vi.  300 
Gimerro,  imagined  a  breed  between  an  afs  and  a  bull,  ii. 
386 

Glands ,  furnifh  the  fetid  fubftances  in  animals  of  the  weafel 
kind,  iii.  352 — of  the  genet  open  differently  from  others, 
3 87 — unctuous  in  birds  to  preferve  their  feathers,  v.  4— 
ialivary  in  the  gullet  and  crop  of  birds,  15 
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Glafs,  a  looking-glafs  held  to  the  mouth  of  a  perfon  fup- 
poled  dead,  an  uncertain  experiment  for  determining  latent 
life,  ii.  209 

Glitters,  little  imprefHons  fo  called  in  the  heads  of  Hags, 
iii.  1 14  :     .  . 

Globe  of  fire  rifmg  from  the  fide  of  the  mountain  Pichinca, 
\.  381 — a  great  one  feen  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1676  —  paft  weftward  at  a  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
in.  a  minute— could  not  be  lefs  than  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  382 

Globe  of  glafs,  .filled  with  water,  afTumes  fucceflively  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  i.  385 

G.'o'ieefler,  its  corporation  had  an  old  cuftom  annually  to 
prefent  the  king  with  a  lamprey  pye,  vi.  273 

Gio-ju-nxorfr.y  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  differ  entirely 
from  each  other,  viii.  140— how  and  in  what  manner  in 
which  light  fent  forth  by  the  glow-worm  is  produced,  hitherto 
inexplicable — the  light  continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  laft 
is  totally  extinct,  if  the  worm  be  kept  for  fome  time,  141 

Glue,  made  of  the  horns  of  the  rein-deer,  iii.  167 — Mr. 
Jackfon  found  put  a  method  of  making  glue  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  ilinglafs,  vi.  279 

Glutton,  the  rnofl  dangerous,  and  moil  fuccefsiiil  perfecu- 
tor  of  the  rein-deer,  iii.  169 — its  manner  of  killing  that 
deer,  1 70 — belongs  to  the  weafel  kind — there  is  no  precife 
defcription,  of  it  5  fome  refembling  it  to  the  badger,  fome 
to  a  fox,  others  to  a  hyaena — one  brought  alive  from  Siberia 
was  three  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  395 
— fo  called  from  its  voracious  appetite — countries  where 
found — called  carcajou  in  North  America- — general  defcrip- 
tion—Ray  and  others  doubt  of  its  exigence,  396 — takes  its 
prey  by  lurprife,  and  in  what  manner  darts  down  from 
branches  of  trees  upon  the  elk,  or  the  rein  deer,  iUcks  its 
tlaws  between  their  moulders,  and  remains  there  firm,  eating 
their  necks,  and  digging  to  the  great  blood-vefTels  that  lie  on 
that  part,  397 — amazing  quantity  one  of  thefe  animals  can 
eat  at  a  time;  that  feen  by  Mr.  Kelin,  without  exercife  or 
air,  taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  enjoying  but  indiffer- 
ent health,  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  flefh  every  day,  and  was 
not  fatisfied,  599 — it  continues  eating  and  fleeping  till  its 
prey,  bones  and  all,  be  devoured — prefers  putrid  fiefh  to  that 
newly  killed — it  is  fo  flow  that  any  quadrupede  can  efcape 
Vol.  VIII.  X 
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it,  except  the  beaver—  purfues  it  upon  land,  but  the  beayef 
taking  water,  the  glutton  has  no  chance  to  fucceed,  400— 
called  the  vulture  of  the  quadrupedes— in  what  manner  it 
makes  up  by  flratagem  the  defects  of  nature,  401 -—the  fe- 
male goes  with  young  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two  or 
three,  402 — the  male  and  female  equally  reflate  in  defence 
of  their  young — is  difficult  to  be  lkinned,403 — does  not  fear 
man,  402— is  a  folitary  animal,  and  never  in  company  but 
with  its  female ;  couples  in  the  midfl  of  winter — the  flefti 
not  fit  to  be  eaten — the  fur  has  the  moft  beautiful  luflre,  and 
preferred  to  all,  except  the  Siberian  fox,  or  the  fable,  402 

Gnuti)  m  Lapland,  fill  the  air  like  clouds  of  dull — are 
chiefly  enemies  to  the.  rein -deer — remedies  ufed  againrt  them, 
iii.  156 — proceed  from  a  Httle  wcrm,  ufually  feen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  (landing  waters — curious  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
are  laid— in  their  egg  flate  it  refembles  a  buoy,  fixed  by  an 
anchor,  viii  152 — different  dates  of  the  infect — in  its  laft 
transformation,  diverted  of  a  fecond  fkin ;  in  the  next  it  re- 
figns  its  eyes,  its  antennae,  and  its  tail;  and  feems  to  expire; 
from  the  fpoils  of  the  amphibious  animal  appears  a  little 
winged  infect,  whofe  ftrucTure  is  an  object  of  admiration,  153 
— defcription  of  this  infect,  and  of  its  trunk,  jultly  deemed 
one  of  Nature's  mailer- pieces— implement  with  which  the 
gnat  performs  its  work  in  fummer,  154 — places  where  it 
fpends  the  winter — the  little  brood  fo  numerous,  that  the 
water  is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  fpecies,  155 — fome 
gnats  oviparous,  others  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in  a  per- 
fect form;  fome  are  males,  and  unite  with  the  female;  fome 
are  females,  requiring  the  male ;  others  are  of  neither  feX, 
and  produce  young,  without  copulation — at  the  fixth  gene- 
ration their  propagation  flops,  the  gnat  no  longer  reproduces 
its  liknefs,  but  requires  the  male  to  renew  its  fecundity,  156 
—produced  in  multitudes  beyond  expreflion  in  America; 
and  found  of  all  fizes,  from  fix  inches  long,  to  a  minutenefs 
beyond  the  perception  of  the  common  eye — native  Indians, 
anointed  with  oil,  fleep  in  cott  ges  covered  with  thoufands 
of  ^nats,  and  have  not  their  flumbers  interrupted  by  thefe 
cruel  devourers,  viii.  157 

G»at,  its  eyes  are  grey,  ii.  83— from  Europe  imported 
i'nto  South. Amerca,  foon  degenerates;  as  it  grows  lefs,  it 
becomes  more  prolific— imported  to  the  African  coail,  it 
feems  to  improve,  ii.  3  34— African  wild  goat  of  Grimnuus, 
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fourth  anomalous  of  the  kind — its  defcription,  iii.  81  —  goat 
and  fheep  propagate  together;  and  may  be  c  nfidered  as  of 
one  family — the  buck  goat  produces  with  the  ewe  an  ani- 
mal, in  two  or  three  generations  returning  to  the  meep,  and 
retaining  no  marks  of  its  ancient  progenitor,  35 — more  fitted 
for  a  life  of  favage  liberty  than  the  fheep,  iii.  52  —  it  is  not 
eafiiy  confined  to  its  flock,  but  chufes  its  own  palture,  and 
loves  to  ftray  from  the  reft—  delights  in  climbing  precipices 
•—is  capricious  and  vagrant — is  not  terrified  at  rtorms,  cr 
incommoded  by  rain ,  immoderate  cold  affects  it,  and  pro- 
duces a  vertigo,  to  which  this  animal  is  Tubject,  53 — proof 
of"  its  being  naturally  the  friend  of  man,  and  that  it  feldom 
refumes  its  foreft  wildnefs,  when  once  reduced  into  the  Hate 
of  fervitude,  5 4— in  fome  places  they  bear  twice  a  year,  55 
— in  warmer  climates  generally  bring  forth  three,  four,  and 
five  at  once,  54— milk  of  goats  medicinal;  not  apt  to  cur- 
dle in  theitomachi  55 — fieuS  of  the  goat,  properly  prepared, 
ranked  by  fome  not  inferior  to  venifon,  56 — is  never  fo  good 
and  fo  fweet,  in  our  climate,  as  mutton,  57 — no  man  can 
attend  above  fifty  goats  at  a  time,  56— flefti  of  the  goat 
found  to  improve  between  the  tropics — remarkable  varieties 
in  this  kind;  that  of  Natolia,  by  Mr.  Buffon  called  0  ef 
Angora — its  defcription,  57—  Afiyrian  goat  of  Gefner  -chi  fly 
kept  about  Aleppo — littk  goat  cf  Amer-ca,  the  fize  of  a  kid 
-^■has  hair  as  long  as  the  ordinary  breed,  $3 — J*u/a  >e  -r, 
not  larger  than  a  hare — ccmmcn  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and 
the  coaft  of  Africa — .  tu  gcat  at  the  cape  of  G  od  Hope— its 
defcription,  59 — Bezoar  gratt  the  o_.a- ,  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Egypt,  &c.  74 — in  Syria  remarkable  for  thei  fine, 
glofly,  long,  foft  hair,  iii.  212 — goats  eat  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  plants,  and  reject  a  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  176 
— boundaries  between  the  goat  and  deer  kind  dimcult  to 

fix,  TO 

Gcat-fuihry  a  nocturnal  fwallow — defcripticn  and  habits, 

v*  346  .  ;      .   ;  ■ 

Go- m?,  the  gudgeon,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  302 
Grdgnw,  in  his  hiltory  of  Abyflinia,  exaggerates  the 

effects  of  the  (hock  of  the  torpedo,  to  an  incredible  degree, 

vi.  262 

Gixfavit,  it?  dimenfions,  vi.  23 — a -bird  of  paffage,  vi.  23 
Z7o  am,  kingdom,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rife,  i.  213 
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Geld,  never  contracts  ruft,  and  why— except  in  places 
where  much  fait  is  ufed,  i.  3  1 3 

Golden-eje,  bird  cf  the  duck-kind,  vi.  128 
Goldfincb>  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  314 — learns  a  fong 
from  the  nightingale,  345 

Goofey  marks  of  the  goofe  kind,  vi.  106 — food,  10S — ab- 
ftained  from  by  the  ancients  as  indigeftible,  109 — one  known 
to  live  an  hundred  years,  1 17— marks  of  the  tame  and  wild 
fort — wild  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
119 — Might  regularly  arranged,  120 

Brtnt-goofe,  vi.  12  1— ~moft  harmlefs,  but  for  their  young 
purfue  dogs  and  men,  122 — ufe  of  its  feathers  in  beds  un- 
known in  countries  of  the  Levant  and  Afia — -feathers  a  con- 
fiderable  article  of  commerce — different  qualities  of  them* 
123 — thebeft  method  of  curing  them,  124 
Soland-gcofe,  defcribed,  vi.  71.  See  Gannet. 
Gocd/ander,  a  round-billed  water  fowl,  its  defcription — 
feeds  upon  fifth,  vi.  104 

Gord'.an,  the  emperour,  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  halcyon>  of 
which  are  no  remains,  vi.  142 

Gcfs-ba-wk,  of  the  bafer  race  of  hawks,  v.  1 19— taught  to 
fly  at  game,  little  obtained  from  its  efforts,  131 
Go't^nburghy  in  Sweden,  a  cataract  near  it,  i.  222' 
Gouan,  a  learned  Frenthman,  his  fyftem  deferves  applaufe 
for  more  than  its  novelty— how  followed  in  arranging  the 
fpinous  clafs  of  fifties,  vi.  297 

Graaf,  his  obfervations  upon  the  progrefs  and  increafe  of 
animals  in  the  womb,  ii.  36,  et  jeq. 

Grampu:,  fierce  and  defperate  in  defence  of  its  young- 
remarkable  inftance,  vi.  185 — defcription,  and  habits,  218 

Grajhcpper,  a  ruminating  infect,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6 
—differences  between  ours  and  the  cicada  of  the  ancients, 
vii.  3  3 1 — great  varieties  of  this  animal  in  fhape  and  colour, 
332 — defcription  of  the  little  graflropper,  that  breeds  plen- 
tifully in  meadows,  and  continues  chirping  thro'  the  fum- 
mer — the  male  of  this  tribe  only  vocal,  332---hcw  their 
fecundation  is  performed — the  male  or  female  never  fur- 
vive  the  winter — their  eggs,  334 — from  firft  appearing, 
poffeffed  of  wings,  337 — how  it  gets  rid  of  the  outer  fkin, 
338 — their  food,  339 — places  where  they   depofit  their 
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Grave,  the  greateit  care  recommended  not  to  commit 
thofe  deareft  to  us  to  the  grave,  before  real  figns  of  certain 
death  be  afcertained,  ii.  210 

Greatah,  river  in  Yorkshire  running  under  ground,  and 
rifing  again,  i.  224 

Grebe,  defcription  of  the  bird-^refidence,  and  habits,  vi, 
40 — perpetually  diving,  and  very  difficult  to  be  ftiot — ne- 
ver feen  on  land — chiefly  fought  for  the  fkin  of  its  brcafl, 
and  why — in  breeding-time  their  breails  are  bare,  41 
Greenfinch,  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  31^ 

Greenland,  Krantz's  account  of  the  formation  of  ice- 
mountains  in  that  country,  i.  246— ^rona  borealis,  its  ap- 
pearance almofc  conftant  in  winter — the  inhabitants  not  en- 
tirely forfaken  in  the  midft  of  their  tedious  night  ;  this  au- 
rora affording  them  light  for  the  purpofes  of  exigence,  387 
—  they  live  moftly  upon  feals — their  number  daily  diminiih- 
ing,  and  why,  iv.  182 

Greenlanders  defcribed,  ii.  213 — cuftomary  among  them 
to  turn  Europeans  into  ridicule,  jfi6 — a  quiet,  or  a  modeft 
Granger,  they  deem  almoft  as  well  bred  as  a  Greenlander, 

Grezv,  his  opinion  concerning  dwarfs  and  giants,  ii. 
258 

Greyhound-kind,  iii.  284 — grey-hound  fox,  332 
Gris,  the  petit  gris  Mr.  BufFon's  name  for  the  grey  Vir- 
ginian fquirrel,  iv.  25 

Grofsbeak,  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  315 
Grotto  of  Ant  paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  the  moH:  remark- 
able fubterraneous  cavern  now  known,  i.  67 — defcription, 

Grotto  dd  Cane,  near  Naples,  fituation  and  defcription— 
noxious  effects,  i.  84 

Grous,  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny  forefh, 
v.  199 

Growth  of  the  child  lefs  every  year,  till  the  time  of  puberty, 
when  it  ftarts  of  a  fudden,  ii.  60 — growth  of  the  mind  in 

children  correfponds  with  that  of  the  body,  and  why,  61  

of  fome  young  people  ceafes  at  fourteen,  or  fifteen  ;  of 
others  continues  till  two  or  three  and  twenty,  79 — of 
fifties  irregular  and  tardy,  vi.  333  ' 

Guadalquiver,  river  in  Spain  buried  in  the  fands,  i.  224 
Guanacoes,  a  kind  of  camel  in  America,  iv.  317 
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Guancbes,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Teneriff— * 
art  of  embalming  ftill  preferved  among  them,  when  the' 
Spaniards  conquered  the  ifland,  ii.  272 

Gu.ir>A,i,  Brafilian  guariba,  or  warine,  the  largeft  of  the 
monkey  kiud  in  America,  defcribed,  iv.  236 

Gua .aqui:,  river  in  South  America,  i.  147 

Gudgrcny  frefli-water  fort  has  no  bladder,  vi.  170— de- 
fcription  of  that  fifh,  302 

Gutha,  animal  refembling  the  gazelle- --its  defcription, 
iii.  ai 

Guillemot,  bird  of  the  fmaller  tribe  of  the  penguin  kind, 
vi.  99 

Gdin  a,  the  natives  kill  numbers  of  hares  at  a  time,  and 
in  what  manner,  iv.  14 

Gwnea-a/'s,  larger  and  more  beauriful  than  the  horfe,  ii. 

385  y     ■         ■  '■  

Guinea  ben,  defcribed,  v.  \rz 

Guinea  borj:-,  remarkable  fports  with  it  among  the  gran- 
dees of  that  country,  ii.  363 

Cum  .  /£>  by  Briflon  placed  among  the  rabbit-kind — 
native  of  the  warmer  climate — rendered  d  >meitic,  and 
now  become  common  every  where — its  description,  iv.  5$ 
—in  fome  places  a  principal  favourite  ;  often  difplacing  the 
lap-dog,  54 — manner  of  living  among  u  ,  57 — molt  help- 
lefs  and  inoffenfive,  fcarce  poflefied  of  any  courage,  56 

 their  animofity  exerted  againft  each  other;  often  figM 

ob^inately,  and  the  ftrongei  deitroys  the  weaker — no  na- 
tural inftind,  the  female  fees  to rr  young  decoyed  without 
attempting  to  protect  them — fufferthemfejves  tobe  devour- 
ed by  cats,  57  — fed  upon  recent  vegetables,  they  feidem 
drink— femetimes  gnaw  clothes,  paper  or  other  things  of 

the  kind  drink  by  lapping— confined  in  a  room,  fc  dom 

crofs  the  floor,  but'keep  along  the  wallw-,never  move  a- 
breaft  tog'  ther — chiefly  feek  the  n^oft  intricate  retreats,  and 
venture  out  only  when  all  interruption  is  removed,  like,  the 
rabbits,  5  8 — in'coM  weather  more  active— a  very  cleanly 
animal— their  place  mult  be  regularly  cleaned,  and  a  new 
bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  once  a  week— the  young  fall- 
ing into  the  dirt,  or  e  ther  ways  jltfcohipofed,  the*  faurale 
takes  an  averfion  to  them,  and  neve-  per. "its  tnem  to  vifit 
her  more  her  employment,  and  that  of  the  male,  confilh 
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pi  fiaoGJthing  their  fkins,  difpofing  their  hair,  and  improv- 
ing its  glofs — and  take  this  office  by  turns — do  the  fame  to 
tp  their  younj,  and  bite  them  when  refractory — reared  wkh- 
out  any  artificial  heat,  59 — no  keeping  them  from  fire  in 
winter  if  once  permitted  to  approach  it — manner  of  fieep- 
jng — the  male  and  the  female  watch  one  another  by  turns--- 
generally  capable  of  coupling  at  fix  weeks  old-time  of  their 
geftation— the  female  brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a 
time;  not  without  pain,  60 — the  female  admits  the  male 
the  very  day  me  has  brought  forth,  and  again  becomes 
pregnant — fuckles  her  young  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days, 
and  fufFers  the  young  of  others,  though  older,  to  drain  her, 
to  the  difadvantage  of  her  own — produced  with  eyes  open, 
and  in  twelve  hours,  equal  to  the  dam  in  agility — capable  of 
feeding  upon  vegetables  from  the  beginning — their  difputes 
for  the  warmeft  place,  or  mod  agreeable  food— manner  of 
fighting,  61 — flelh  indifferent  food — difficulty  tamed;  fuffer 
no  approaches  but  of  the  perfon  who  breeds  them — manner 
cheating — drink  feldom,  and  make  water  often— grunt  like 
a  young  pig  -  appear  to  chew  the  cud,  62 

G  WK-Jbi  p,  have  a  kind  of  dewlap  under  the  chin- 
breed  with  other  ftieep,  therefore  net  animals  of  another 
kind,  iii.  48 

Guiratrwga  name  given  by  the  natives  pf  3raz:I,  to  the 
little  nvooi-.  ecke  ,  v.  255 

Gu! ,  places  where  found  in  plenty— their  food,  vi.  77 

Gulls,  various  ways  of  impofing  upon  each  other,  vi.  So 
— contefts  in  breeding — refidence,  with  their  nefts  and 
eggs,  80 — their  flejh— method  of  taking  them  in  the  Feroe 
iflands  81  —  anciently  a  law  in  Norway  concerning  thofe  who 
died  in  taking  them.  81 

Gul  ,  the  Perfian —deadly  wind  a7ong  its  coafts,  i.  358 
chief  pearl -fifhery  carried  on  there,  vii.  56  — 

;  u  yt>  of  Pluto,  a  dreadful  cavern,  i.  61 

Gun,  wind-gun,  inftrument  determining  the  elalticity  of 
the  air — a  bail  from  it  pierces  a  thick  board,  i.  307-— 
great  guns,  in  climates  nearthe  equator,  with  every  precau- 
tion, after  fome  years  become  ufdefs,  and  why,  313 

G  nfoi  d  r,  readily  fires  wi:h  a  (park,  not  with  the  flame, 
i.  83— -will  not  gooff  in  an  exhauited  receiver;  a  train  01 
gunpowder  laid,  one  pari  in  open  air,  the  other  part  ir 
vacuo,  the  latter  will  remain  untouched,  333 
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Gurnard,  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  303 
Ghfiavus  Adolpbus  attempted  in  vain  to  form  a  regiment 
of  Laplanders,  ii.  215 

-«  Gutsy  moft  birds  have  two  blind  guts,  which  in  quadru- 

pedes  are  found  tingle,  v.  16 

Gjmnttus,  the  carapO)  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  306 
Gyr-fuLon,  exceeds  all  others  in  largenefs  of  fize— its 

defcription,  v.  120 

GyrU,  name  given  by  hunters  to  the  roebuck,  the  fe- 

cond  year,  hi.  336 

H. 

Habit  contracted  during  life,  to  make  out  pleafures  and 
pains  in  extremes,  though  either  can  hardly  be  fuffered  or 
enjoyed  to  the  utmoft,  ii.  208 

haddock,  a  periodical  fhoal  appeared  on  the  Yorkfhire 
coafts,  on  December  10,  1766,  and  exactly  on  the  fame 
day  in  the  following  year,  vi.  320 

Htemorrhoi:,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  vii.  2 1 5 

Hall,  Cartefians  fay,  is  a  frozen  cloud  half-melted  and 
frozen  again  in  its  defcent,  i.  373 — the  moft  injurious  me- 
teor known  in  our  climate,  374 — hail  ftones  fourteen  in- 
ches round — ftruck  out  an  eye  of  a  young  man,  and  killed 
him  on  the  fpot,  375  — a  dreadful  mower  recorded  by  Me- 
xeray,  feH  in  1^10;  the  hail-ftones  were  of  a  blueifh  co- 
lour, and  fome  weighed  an  hundred  pounds— the  fillies 
were  great  fufFe,  ers  in  that  general  calamity,  376 

Hair  of  the  Roman  ladies  praifed  for  the  rednefs  of  its 
lhade,ii.  76--found  moft  different  in  different  climates-- maxks 
the  country  and  the  difpofition  of  the  man — by  the  ancients 

held  a  fort  of  excrement,  produced  like  the  nails,  86  

according  to  moderns,  every  hair  lives,  receives  nutriment, 
fills,  and  diftends,  like  other  parts  of  the  body  -  takes  co- 
lour from  the  juices  flowing  through  it— each,  viewed  with 
a  microfcope,  confifts  of  five  or  fix  leffer,  wrapped  up  in 
one  common  covering,  and  fends  forth  branches  at  the 
joints—  fuitable  to  the  fize  or  fhape  of  the  pore  through 
which  it  iffues — bulbous  at  the  root,  and  its  end  refembles 

a  brum  length  and  ftrength  of  hair  a  mark  of  a  good  con- 

ititution,  88— Americans  and  the  Afiatics  have  it  thick, 
black,  ftraight,  and  mining-  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  climates 
of  Africa  have  it  black,  fhort,  and  woolly — the  people  of 
Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled,  87  —opinion  th^t 
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every  man  has  difpcfitions  refembling  thofe  of  the  inha';i:ants 
of  countries  he  refembles  in  the  colour  and  nature  of  his  hair 
— curled  hair  among  us  a  beauty — the  Greeks  have  taken 
one  of  their  national  diAindions  from  the  length  and  ftraight- 
nefs  of  the  hair,  88 — Americans  take  the  greateft  pains  in 
cutting  their  hair  variety  in  cuftoms  and  mannet  of  cut- 
ting hair,  95— trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Angora  with 
the  hair  of  animals  of  their  country — camlet  and  other 
Huffs  made  of  it,  iii.  58 — hair  of  the  cat  rubbed  in  the  dark 
fends  forth  mining  fparks,  207 — Syria  and  Perfia  noted  for 
long  foft  hair  to  the  animals  bred  in  them,  2 12 —each  hair 
of  thelynxisofthree  different  colours,  257 — of  the  black  fox 
fo  difpofed  as  impoffible  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies,  333 
—coats  of  hair  feem  to  thicken  at  the  approach  of  winter — 
among  quadrupedes,  as  among  men,  thin  fpair  diet  produces 
hair,  355 — on  the  foles  of  the  feet,  imd  on  the  infide  of  the 
mouths  of  hares,  iv.  8 

Halcyon,  rapacious  water- fowl,  vi.  140-    See  King  fijker* 
HaL'ey,  Dr.  his  plaufible  theory  to  explain  the  invariable 
motion  of  the  winds,  i.  343 

Haliontidf,  in  1 580,  an  army  of  mice  fo  over-run  the  mar- 
fhes  near  Southminfter,  that  they  eat  up  the  grafs  to  the 
roots,  v.  146 

Halos,  oftener  feen  in  countries  near  the  poles,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  i.  387 

Hamm  r,  the  yellow,  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  315 
Hamjter,  the  cricetus  or  German  rat  of  Mr.  Buffon,  iv.  81 
Hand,  fufficient  to  vindicate  the  dominion  of  man,  over 
other  animals,  a  poor  aflertion,  iv.  249 — a  man,  without 
hands  or  legs,  converts  his  ftumps  to  moll  convenient  pur- 
pofes,  and  performs  aftoniming  feats  of  dexterity,  250 
Harbour  of  a  ftag,  in  covert  or  thicket,  iii.  114 
Hare,  a  gregarious  animal,  where  it  has  no  enemies  but 
beafts  of  the  forefts,  iii.  2 — the  fwifteft  animal  for  the  time 
it  continues  to  run,  iv.  1 — animals  of  the  hare-kind  inoffen- 
five  and  timorous — placed  by  Pyerius  among  thofe  that 
chew  the  cud — whet  er  or  not,  certainly  the  lips  continually 
move  fleeping  or  waking — that  kind  remarkably  falacious, 
and  furnifhed  by  nature  with  ampler  powers  than  others  for 
propagation,  3— if  not  thinned  by  conilant  depredations, 
would  over-run  the  earth,  of  thefe,  the  hare  the  larger!:  and  molt 
timorous — has  large  prominent  eyes  placed  backwards  to 
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fee  behind  as  It  runs— thefe  never  clofed ;  it  deeps  with  then** 
Open— the  ears  moveable,  and  capable  of  direction  to  every; 
quarter — mufcles  of  its  body  ftrong  and  without  fat — hinder 
feet  longer  than  the  fore  on  account  of  fpeed,  4 — perfecuted 
by  dogs,  cats,  weafels,  and  birds  of  prey — in  a  ftate  of  en- 
gendering very  early — females  go  with  youn°  thirty  days, 
and  bring  forth  three  or  foar  at  a  time,  5 — has  young  of 
different  ages  in  her  womb  together— though  already  im- 
pregnated, (he  admits  the  male,  and  receives  a  fecond  im- 
pregnation—-reafon  of  this  extraordinary  circumftance — the 
young  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open — the  dam  fuckles 
them  twenty  days,  6 — food  they  aie  ford  of — fleep  or  repofe 
in  their  form  by  dav,  and  live  only  by  night  -  the  rutting 
feafon  begins  in  February — the  male  purfues  and  difcovers 
the  female  by  the  fajacity  of  it  nofe,  7 — the  flighted  breeze, 
or  falling  of  a  leaf,  diiturbs  their  revels ;  they  inftantly  fly 
off,  each  taking  a  feparate  way — are  more  eafily  taken  than 
the  fox,  a  much  flower  animal  than  they,  and  why — always 
choofe  to  run  up  hill,  and  why— -have  the  fole  of  the  foot 
furniftied  with  hair,  and  feem  the  only  animals  with  hair  on 
the  infide  of  the  mouth — live  feven  or  eight  years,  and  come 
to  perfection  in  one  year; — females  live  longer,  8 — -Mr.  Buf- 
fon  makes  a  doubt  of  it— feldom  heard  to  cry,  except  when 
feized  or  wounded — they  cry  nearly  alike  the  fqualling  of  a 
child — ars  eafily  tamed— though  never  fo  young,  regain 
their  rative  freedom  a:  the  firft  opportunity — have  a  ood 
ear,  and  been  taught  to  beat  the  drum,  dance  to  meafure, 
and  go  through  manual  exercife — make  themfelves  a  form 
where  the  colour  of  the  grafs  refembles.  that  of  their  ficin, 
open  to  the  fouth  in  winter,  and  to  th'e  north  in  fummer,  iv. 
9 — fore  hunted,  will  fcart  -1  frefh  hare  and  fquat  in  its  orm — 
fome  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  by  hunters  termed  going  to 
vault,  10 — as  it  tires,  tread.-  heavier,  and  its  fcent  is  ftronger 
— young  hares  tread  hea\  ier  than  old — male  makes  doublings 
of  greater  compafs  than  the  female — divided  by  hunters  into 
mountain  and  meafled  hares,  1 1  —  mode  of  expreflion,  the 
more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares  you  fhall  have,  and  why 
— what  animals  perfecute  the  hare — its  enemies  fo  various,' 
that  it  feldom  reaches  the  Ihort  term  limited  ta  it  by 
Nature,  12 — in  countries  near  the  north  pole,  they  become 
white,  and  are  often  in  great  troops  of  four  or  five  hundred 
— their  fkins  fold  for  lefs  than  feven  millings  an  hundred — 
the  fur  known  to  form  a  confiderable  article  in  the  hat  man'a- 
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(failure — found  alfo  entirely  black,  in  much  lefs  quantity  than 
the  former — fome  have  been  feen  with  horns,  but  rarely — . 
thofe  in  hot  countries  fmaller  than  ours— thofe  in  Milanefc; 
the  belt  in  Eur  pe — fcarce  a  country  where  not  found,  from, 
the  torrid  zone  to  the  po]ar  circle,  13 — natives  of  Guinea 
kill  numbers  at  a  time;  in  what  manner— the  Jews,  ancient 
Britons,  and  Mahometans  all  confidered  it  an  unclean  ani- 
mal, and  religioufly  abftained  from  it,  14  -  hare"  and  rabbit 
diftincl  kinds,  refufe  to  mix  with  each  other — an  inftance — 
Apicius  mews  the  manner  cf  dreffng  a  hare  in  true  PvCman 
tafle,  15 — laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  them,  16 

Harfufig,  or  great  Hudfon's  Bay  owl,  the  largefr.  of  the 
rio&umal  tribe,  V.  1^1 

Harlequ  n,  a  kind  of  dog,  iii.  286 

Harm  n.  of  cur  planetary  fyitem,  i.  4 

Hard  ,  afterwards  king  of  England,  went  on  a  moft  im- 
portant embafly  into  Normandy,  and  was  drawn  in  bas-relief# 
with  a  bird  on  his  firft,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm,  v.  1 18 

Harp,  the  #ory  of  Arion's  gathering  the  dolphins  about 
the  Ihip,  ii.  168 

Hart)  es,  that  ancient  idea  taken  from  the  roufette,  or  the 
great  tat  of  Madagafcar,  iv  141 

Harrier,  hound,  and  beagle,  all  of  the  fame  kind,  iii.  282, 
—a  dog  of  the  generous  kind,  286 

Hart,  name  of  the  flag  the  fixth  year,  iii.  113 

Hartjhcr,;,  an_;  mu/k,  the  onlv  meuecines  of  reputation  of 
feveral  procurable  from  quadrupedcs,  iii.  69 

Harvey,  his  opinion  ab-ut  the  formation  of  the  incipient 
animal— altercations  againft  his  fyftem,  ii.  17 

Hatch  *g,  nothing  excee'ds  the  patience  of  birds  hatching, 
v.  26— Mr.  Addifon's  obfervations  to  this  purpofe,  27 — the 
emu  very  peculiar  in  the  hatching  of  its  young,  66 — ths 
crocodile's  eg:  s  hatched  in  the  fand,  vii.  134 
'  Hatfiel  ,  in  Yorkfhire,  defcriptlon  of  one  of  thofe  fpouts 
called  typhons,  ebferved  there  in  16^7,  1.  394 

Ha^vaaria  ,  in  the  fortunate  expedition  which  gave  us  that 
place,  the  climate  left  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  furvivor's 
of  the  victory,  i.  32  ? 

Ha  r.Jinch,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  317 

/fa-ui-kind,  diftin&ive  marks  from  other  carnivorous 
birds,  v.  85 — in  old  paintings,  the  criterion  of  nobility'; 
ho  perfon  tf  rank  ftirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his 
hand — Harold,  afterwards  king  cf  England,  going  on  an 
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important  embaiTy  into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  old  basr 
relief,  embarking-  with  an  hawk  on  his  fill,  and  a  dog  under 
his  arm — in  thefe  days,  it  was  ftifheient  for  noblemen's  fons 
to  wind  the  horn  and  carry  the  hawk  fair — this  diverfion  in 
fuch  high  efteem  amon^  the  great  all  over  Europe,  that 
Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  wrote  a  treatife  upon  hawk- 
ing, 1 1 S — this  amufement  now  much  given  over  in  this 
kingdom,  and  why,  1 17 — in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Monfon  gave  a  thoufand  pounds  for  a  call  of  hawks — 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  fleal  a 
hawk,  1 1 8— to  take  its  eggs  was  puniihed  by  imprifonment 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleafure— in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  imprifonment  reduced  to  three 
months,  the  offender  to  lie  in  prifon  till  he  got  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour  during  feven  years— in  earlier  times,  the 
art  of  gunning  was  but  little  ufed,  and  the  hawk  was  then 
valuable  for  its  affording  diverfion  and  procuring  delicacies 
for  the  table  not  otherwne  to  be  obtained,  1 19 — distinctive 
marks  of  the  tribe  called  the  long-winged  hawks— their 
names  and  descriptions — have  attachment  to  their  feeder, 
and  docility  the  bafer  race  are  ftrangers  to,  1 19 — names  of 
hawks  of  the  bafer  race— thofe  of  the  generous  breed  re- 
markable for  courage,  fwiftnefs,  and  docility,  in  obeying  the 
commands  and  the  figns  of  their  mailer,  122 — account  of 
the  manner  of  training  a  hawk,  124 — falconers  had  a  lan- 
guage peculiar,  in  which  they  converfed  and  wrote,  123 — 
hawk  deflroys  mice,  iy.  73 — perceives  a  lark  at  a  dillance 
which  neither  men  nor  dogs  could  fpy,  v.  10 

Sparrvw-bawuk,  purfues  the  thrufh  and  the  linnet,  v.  81 — 
faid  to  be  the  boldell  and  bell  of  all  ethers  for  the  chace,  131 

Gcfs-hfiwk,  and  fparrow-hawk  unfit  for  training—taught 
to  fly  at  game,  but  little  obtained  from  them,  v.  130 

Hawkins,-  becalmed  about  the  iflands  of  Azores  for  fix 
months,  faw  the  fea  replenished  with  gellies,  and  forms  of 
ferpents,  adders,  and  makes,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  i.  239 

Head  of  a  man  externally  and  internally  different  from  that 
of  all  other  animals,  the  monkey-kind  excepted,  ii.  101 — 
whence  originally  the  flat  heads  of  the  American  Indians, 
239 — of  quadrupedes  different  from  each  other,  but  adapted 
to  their  feveral  ways  of  living,  and  how,  314 — in  all  birds, 
except  nocturnal,  the  head  fmaller  and  lefs  proportioned  to 
the  body  than  in  quadrupedes,  v.  9— of  the  great  Greenland 
whale  makes  a  third  of  its  bulk,  vi,  192  ;, 
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Hearing,  extreme  delicacy  of  this  fenfe  in  birds,  v.  n  — 
that  fenfe  in  whales,  vi.  194 

Hearfe,  name  cf  the  female  of  the  flag,  the  fecond  year, 
iii.  113 

Heart,  a  broken  heart,  in  common  language,  a  diforder 
caufed  by  hunger,  ii.  129 

Heat,  Boerhaave  considered  it  fo  prejudicial  to  health, 
that  he  never  went  near  a  fire,  i.  325 — of  the  blood  in  man 
and  other  animals  about  thirty  degrees  above  congelation — ■ 
in  the  marmout,  and  other  animals,  which  fleep  the  winter, 
it  is  not  above  ten,  iv.  45 

Hecla,  the  bellowings  of  that  volcano,  believed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  to  be  the  cries  of  damned,  i.  83 

Hedge-hog,  the  moll  harmlefs  of  animals,  iv.  100— its 
defcription,  iv.  101—  uiual  appearance  upon  the  approach 
of  danger,  io2---to  difgufl  its  enemy  from  purfuit,  meds 
its  urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is  fufhcient  to  fend  him  off--- 
lleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night — places  where 
found---its  food---does  not  fuck  cattle,  103— -are  not  hurt- 
ful in  gardens  or  orchards ---the  fpines  fo  difpofed,  that  no 
fruit  will  Hick  upon  them---appears  ferviceabie  in  ridding 
the  field  of  infedls  and  worms- --Mr.  BurTon  accufes  it  cf 
tricks,  of  which,  from  its  form  and  habits,  one  would  not 
be  led  to  fufpect  it,  104  he  kept  males  and  females  to- 
gether, but  they  never  coupled---time  of  their  coupling — 
fleep  during  winter,  but  do  not  lay  up  provifions  for  that 
feafon---at  no  time  eat  much,  and  remain  long  without 
food---blood  cold,  and  their  flefh  not  good  for  food- --their 
fkins  converted  to  no  ufe,  except  to  muzzle  calves  from 
fucking,  i05---deitroyed  and  devoured  by  the  fox---in  what 
manner,  iii.  327,  iv.  121. 

Hedge-bog  of  the  fea,  a  cartilaginous  fifn  of  the  fea-orb 
kind,  vi.  287. 

Hedge  ~fp  arrow ,  a  (lender  billed  bird,  v.  314 

Height,  Maximin,  the  emperor,  above  nine  feet  in  fta- 
ture,  ii.  118 

Heliogabolu- ,  noted  for  having  the  brains  of  fix  hundred 
oftriches  drefTed  in  one  dilh,  v.  59 

Hellebore,  a  quantity  of  the  black  fort  pounded  carelefsly 
purged  fsveral  perfons  who  were  prefent,  and  the  operator 
ftrongly,  i.  326 

St.  Helmet t  fire,  or  the  mariner's  light,  i.  380 
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Helmpnti  his  experiment  to  fhow  all  things  made  of  wa* 
ter,  i  1 66 

He?njfhrfy  half  illuminated  by  northern  lights,  i.  377 

Htmiock,  eat  by  the  horfe  without  injury,  ii.  341 
.   Hemufe,  name  hunters  give  the  roebuck  the  third  year, 
iii.  136  •  ,        ,  , 

H  rs  in  the  Mufeum  at  BrufTels,  a  creature  covered  with 
feathers  and  hair,  faid  to  be  bred  between  a  rabbit  and  a 
hen,  iv,  15,  .  ,  ..  ,     .  . 

Hen  of  the  common  fort,  moderately  fed,  lays  above  a 
hundred  eggs  from  f  ring  to  autumn,  v.  30- --after  three 
years  become  effete  and  barren---clutches  one  brood  of 
chickens  in  a  feafon---inftances  of  two,  very  rare---num> 
ber  of  eggs  of  a  domefiic  hen  in  the  year  above  two  hun- 
dred, being  well  fed,  fupplied  with  water,  and  at  liberty--- 
tredden  by  the  cock  or  not,  me  continues  to  lay- --eggs  of 
this  kind  never  by  hatching  produce  living  animals  --her 
neft  made  without .  care,  1 65 ---clucking  feafon  artificially 
protracted,  and  entirely  removed,  in  what  manner-- -left  to 
herfelf,  would  feld.m  lay  above  twenty,  eggs  without  at- 
tempting to  hatch  them- --as  me  lays,  her  eggs  being  re- 
moved, fhe  continues  to  increafe  the  number- -^-in  the  wild 
Jlate,  feldom  lays  above,  fifteen  egg i—  particularities  of  in- 
cubation, i66---affeclion  and  pride  after  producing  chick- 
ens—every  invading  animal  me  boldly  attacks,  the  horfe,, 
the  hog,  or  the  maftiff---marching  before  her  little  troop,  by 
a  variety  of  notes  calls  her  train  to  their  food,  or  warns  them 
of  danger,  167— inftance  of  the  brood  running  for  fecurity 
into  a  hedge,  while  die  hen  flood  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a 
fox  that  came  for  plunder,  168— -artificial  method  of  hatch- 
ing chicken  in  ftoves,  pradlifed  at  Grand  Cairo,  or  in  a  la- 
boratory with  graduated  heat,  effected  with  woollen  hens, 
by  Mr.  Reaumur---by  thefe  contrivances,  from  a  hen  na- 
turally producing  twelve  chickens  in  the  year,  are  obtained' 
artificially  above  two  hundred,  i68---cemmon  hen  fuppiies 
the  place  of  the  hen-pheafant,  when  refilling;  to  hatch  her 
eggs,  and  performs  the  tafk  with  perfeverance  and  fuc- 
cefs,  188 

Guinea  ben,  or  Barbary  hen,  defcribed,  V,  192 
Water-hen  defcribed,  vi.  36— refidence  and  food,  37--* 
neft  and  habits,  38 
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fcenry  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  defirous  of  trying  the  /kill 
tff  a  mufician,-  who  boafted  he  could  excite  men  to  madnefs, 
Submitted  to  the  operation,  became  mad,  and  killed  four  of 
his  attendants,  ii.  1  70 

Herculaneum  overwhelmed  in  that  eruption  of  Vefuvius  in 
which  Pliny  the  naturalift  was  fuffbcated — its  ruins  lately 
^lifcovered  at  fixty  feet  below  the  furface,  and  forty  below 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  i.  91 

hermaphrodites,  fuch  are  all  animals  of  the  mail  kind,  vii. 
30 — the  bivalve  tribe  are  fo  too — they  require  no  afTiltance 
from  each  other  towards  impregnation,  41 

Plirmeikal  /eating  a.  glafs  vefiel,  the  meaning  of  it,  i. 
168. 

H:rcK,  a  ruminating  bird,  iii.  J — the  great  heron,  in  for- 
mer tim&§,  bred  fa'r.iliar'y  in  cur  marfhes — not  now,  and 
why,  v.  3'} — anatomical  diftinclion  in  which  herons  differ 
from  other  birds — of  this  tribe  Briflbn  has  enumerated  forty  - 
feven  forts,  3 -;2— exceflively  deftrudlive  and  voracious— 
ever  have  lean  and  carrion  bodies — defcription  of  the  com- 
mon heron  —  flies  at  the  approach  of  the  fparrow  hawk, 
393 — commits  the  greatelt  devaluations  in  frefh  waters — a 
filh  ever  fo  large  he  will  ftrike  at,  though  unable  to  carry  it 
flway,  394 — one  heron,  fays  Willcughby,  will  deftroy  fif- 
teen thoufand  carp  in  half  a  year — ufual  attitude,  waiting 
for  prey — food  in  cold  and  ftormy  feafons,  395— manner  of 
fifhing,  396 — Willoughby's  receipt  for  taking  him,  397— 
their  nelts,  398 — never  in  flocks  when  they  fifli,  but  mak- 
ing nefts,  they  love  each  other's  fociety,  397,  390 — flefh 
of  the  young  efteemed  in  France — method  ufed  to  obtain 
them,  398 — the  young  once  excluded,  the  old  inceflantly 
provide  them  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  fifth,  39S— in- 
ftance  of  it — Ky  Mr.  Keyfler's  account,  this  bird  may  ex- 
ceed fixty  years-  -  -recent  inftance  of  one  taken  in  Holland, 
with  a  Giver  plate  to  one  leg,  and  an  inlcription,  that  it  had 
been  ltruck  by  the  Elector  of  Colognet's  hawks  thirty-five 
years  before,  400---they  contract  a  confumptive  difpofuion, 

Heron-hawking ,  a  favourite  diverfion  among  our  anceftors, 
had  laws  enacled  for  the  prefervation. of  the  fpecies-— he 
who  deftroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty 
ihillings  for  each  offence,  v.  393 

Hernra  confirms  the  exiftencs  cf  giants,  ii.  261 
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1Jen-lngt  its  defcription,  vi.  30S— of  migrating  f^fh^.  this 
and  the  pilchard  take  the  moft  adventurous  voyages,  320—- 
places  where  the  herrings  are  in  the  greateft  abundance- 
numerous  enemies  met  in  their  migrations,  321 ---in  Chefe-i 
peak  bay,  the  fhoals  fo  great  as  to  cover  the  mores,  and 
pecome  a  nuifance,  322— -that  body  upon  our  coafts,  begins 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  ifles  in  April ;  fore-runners  of 
the  grand  fhoal  defcending  in  June,  and  announced  by  the 
gannet,  gull,  &c.  323— fifhermen  take  two  thoufand  bar- 
rels at  a  lingle  draught — places  of  Europe  where  herrings 
are  punclual  in  their  vifitations,  3 2 4- --doubts  in  every  part 
of  their  migration-- -firft  great  bank  for  herrings  was  along 
the  Norway  more  ;  before  1584,  the  number  of  mips  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  reforting  thither,  exceeded  fome 
thoufands— -quantity  of  herrings  then  affembled  there,  was 
fiich  that  a  fpear  ftuck  in  the  water,  as  Oiaus  Magnus  af- 
ferts,  would  ftand  on  end ;  foon  after  that  period,  they  de- 
ferred the  Norway  mores,  and  took  up  along  the  German 
coafts,  325  —  -no  caufe  afTigned  for  this  feemingly  capricious 
dcfertion— their  greater!  colonies  now  in  the  Britilh  chan- 
nel, and  upon  the  Irilh  mores,  326— a  herring  fufFered  to 
multiply  unmolefted,  and  undiminifhed  for  twenty  years, 
would  mew  a  progeny  greater  in  bulk  than  ten  fuch  globes 
as  that  we  live  upon,  329 

Ha  ,  a  dreadful  ftorm  which  happened  in  it,  in 

1697,  defcribed,  i.  375 

Hexagons,  with  Pappus,  the  moft  convenient  figures  in 
building---cel!s  cf  bees  are  perfect  hexagonc,  viii.  70. 

Hide  of  the  elk,  often  known  to  turn  a  mufquet  ball, 
iii-  147 

Hiera,  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  rifen  and  formed  by 
fubterraneous  explofions,  i.  1 26 

,  Hiiro,  king  of  Sicily,  had  a  crown  of  gold  weighed  hy- 
droftatically  by  Archimedes,  i.  190 

Hmd,  or  female  of  the  flag,  has  no  horns---time  of  gef- 
tation,  and  ufual  feafon  of  bringing  forth— hides  her  young 
in  obfcure  thickets,  iii.  107 --obliged  to  ufe  all  arts  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  flag,  the  moft  dangerous  of  her  purfu- 
ers— hoW  fhe  defends  her  young,  108—  the  female  flag  Hill 
fo  called,  the  third  year,  1 1 3  — -manner  of  knowing  the 
track  of  a  hind,  1 1 5  —inhabitants  of  Canada  have  no  other 
milk  but  that  of  the  hind  ;  and  no  other  cheefe  but  that 
I 
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made  of  it,  1 24— the  hunters  name  for  the  roe-back,  the 
fir  ft  year,  136 

Hippocampus,  the  ft  a  borfe,  its  defcription,  vi.  285 
Htppo  -i  ates,  his  opinion  about  the  formation  of  the  incipi- 
ent animal,  ii.  16 

Hippcpotamo-y  its  dimenfions,  iv.  292— places  where  it 
refides— its  food — fwims  with  much  force,  and  remains  at 
the  bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  395— it  commits 
dreadful  havock  among  the  plantations,  294 — not  afraid 
fingly  to  oppofe  the  lion..  Hi.  225 — method  the  Africans  ufe 
to  frighten  it  back  to  its  element— inoffenlive  in  arts  and 
difpofition,  iv.  294  —never  attacks  manners  in  their  boats, 
unlefs  inadvertently  ftruck  againft,  or  otherwife  diiturbcd, 
then  it  w  uld  fend  them  at  once  to  the  bottom  inftances  of 
its  great  ftrength,  295 — never  goes  beyond  the  mouth  of 
frefh  water  rivers — attacked  on  ihore,  and  incapable  of 
vengeance  upon  a  flying  enemy,  returns  to  the  river,  and 
plun.-es  in  head  for^moit— -the  negroes,  apprifed  of  its 
force,  do  not  engage  it~-~continues  uncontrolled  matter  of. 
the  river,  all  others  fly  its  approach,  or  become  an  eafy 
prey — moves  flowly  upon  land— feldom  goes  from  the  river 
fide,  unlefs  prefTed  by  neceflities  of  hunger,  or  of  bringing 
forth  its  young — lives  upon  fifh  and  vegetables;  natives  of 
Africa  fay  it  often  devours  children,  and  other  creatures 
furprifed  upon  land,  296  — the  young  are  excellent  eating, 
29-— the  female  feldom  produces  above  one  at  a  time;' 
heurim:  the  flighteft  noife,  fhe  dafhes  into  the  ftream,  and 
the  young  one  follows  her  with  equal  alacrity,  296 — Dr.  Po- 
cock  has  feen  their  fleih  fold  in  fliambles  like  beef ;  their 
breaft  thought  as  delicate  eating  as  veal— -this  creature, 
once  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  now  wholly  unknown 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  no  where  found  but  above  the  cata- 
racts, 297 

Hjtorran,  (natural)  what  his  proper  bufinefs,  1.7 — going 
too  much  into  (peculation  certainly  wrong,  and  why,  1  :>— 
method  his  principal  help,  ii.  289— faults  of  fyftematic 
writers,  291 

H'ftciji  (natural)  of  all  other  fciences  lias  the  leaft  dan- 
ger of  obfeurity,  and  why,  ii.  30c — be-ft  fet  forth,  a^  Mr. 
Locke  has  obferved,  by  drawings  of  animals,  taken  from 
life,  307 — rule  in  natural  hiilory,  that  neither  horns,  colour, 
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frnenefs,  or  length  of  hair,  or  pofition  of  ears  make  a&uaj 
diftinftions  in  the  kinds,  Hi.  60 — accounts  of  fifties  little  en- 
tertaining ;  philofopher?.  not  ftudying  their  nature,  but  em- 
loyed  in  increafing  their  catalogues,  vi.  152—  DarnDier 
as  added  more  to  it  than  half  the  philofophers  before  him,, 
391 — one  of  the  ftrangeil  difcoverics  in  all  natural  hiftory, 
viii.  156 

Hot  /jy  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  for  fmaller 
game,   daring  larks,  and  ftooping  at  quails,   v.  122. 

Hcgfy  animals  of  this  kind  refemble  thofe  of  the  horfe  as 
well  as  the  cow  kind,  and  in  what — this  kind  partakes  of 
the  rapacious  and  the  peaceful  kinds,  iii.  171— offend  no 
animal  of  the  fcreft,  172— remarkable  that  none  of  this  kind 
ever  med  their  teeth,  173 — any  animal  dying  in  the  foreft, 
or  fo  wounded  as  to  make  no  refiftance,  is  the  prey  of  the 
hog,  who  refufes  np  animal  food,  however  putrid,  175— 
in  a  ftate  of  wildnefs,  moft  delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  ve- 
getables, reject  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  176 — they 
eat  but  feventy-two  plants,  and  rejett  an  hundred  and  fe- 
venty — indelicacy  of  this  animal  more  in  our  apprehenlions 
than  in  its  nature,  and  why— in  orchards  of  peach-trees  in 
North  America,  rejeft  the  fruit  that  has  lain  a  few  hours  on 
the  ground,  and  watch  hours  for  a  frelh  wind-fall,  177— 
have  had  mice  burrowing  in  their  backs  while  fattening  in 
the  fly,  without  feemin^  to  perceive  it-— fcent  the  hounds  at 
a  diftance— by  nature  ftupid,  ina&ive,  and  drowfy,  has  paf- 
lionsmore  attive  only  when  incited  by  venery,  or  when  the 
wind  blows  with  vehemence,  178 — forefees  the  approach  of 
bad  weather — nmch  agitated  on  hearing  any  of  its  kind  in 
diitrefs — have  often  gathered  round  a  dog  that  teazed  them, 
and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot — their  various  difeafes— gene- 
rally live,  when  permitted,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years ; 
the  females  produce  to  the  age  of  fifteen — in  the  wild  ftate 
lefs  prolific,  179 

Guinea  hogy  and  that  about  Upfal  defcribed,  iii.  1 8 1 

Water  kog.     See  Cap;  tar  a. 

Hog  of  Bouro.    See  Babyrouejfa. 

Hog  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  defcribed  by  Wafer,  iii. 
196 

Hohanno,  a  river  in  Afia — its  courfe  210— receives  thirty  - 
five  letter  rivers,  i.  217. 
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dlana,  a  conquefl  from  the  fea,  and  refcued  from  its  bo- 
fom — the  furface  of  its  earth  below  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  fea  ;  upon  approaching  the  coafl,  it  is  looked  down 
upon  from  the  fea,  as  into  a  valley,  is  every  day  rifmg 
higher,  and  by  what  means — thofe  parts  which  formerly 
admitted  large  men  of  war,  are  now  too  mallow  to  receive 
fhips  of  moderate  burthen,  i.  276 

Honey,  from  what  part  of  the  flower  it  is  extra&ed,  viii. 
75_two  kinds  of  it — which  to  be  preferred,  89  — that  ga- 
thered by  the  humble  bees  not  fo  fine,  nor  fo  good  as  that 
of  the  common  bees,  92— gathered  by  the  black  bees  in 
the  tropical  climates,  neither  fo  unpalatable,  nor  fo  furfeiting 
as  ours — produced  by  the  bees  at  Guadaloupe,  never  con- 
geals, remains  fluid,  of  the  confiftence  of  oil,  with  the  co- 
lour of  amber,  90 — the  polecat  and  the  martin  feed  upon 
honey,  iii.  358 

Honeycomb,  name  of  the  fecond  flomach  of  ruminating 
animals,  iii.  3 

H.of  of  the  Perfian  mares,  fo  hard,  that  Ihoeing  is  unne- 
ceflary,  ii.  355 

Hcop:r,  name  of  the  wild  fwan,  on  account  of  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  its  voice,  vi.  113 

Horizon,  feems  wrapt  in  a  muddy  cloud,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  under  the  line,  i.  378 

Hem,  to  wind  it,  and  to  carry  the  hawk  fair,  formerly 
fufficient  accomplifhments  for  noblemen's  fons,  v.  1 1  8 

Horns,  in  what  manner  thofe  of  animals  are  produced,  ii. 
101 — grow  differently  in  deer  from  thofe  of  Iheep  or  cows— • 
deers'  horns  furrowed  along  the  fides,  and  why,  iii.  97 — in 
every  refpeft  refembling  a  vegetable  fubflance,  grafced  up- 
on the  head  of  the  flag,  99— beauty  and  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
flag,  mark  their  flrength  and  their  vigour,  98— the  time  of 
deciding  them — fevere  winters  retard  the  fhedding  the 
horns  in  flags,  99 — generally  increafe  in  thicknefs  and  height 
from  the  fecond  year  to  the  eighth — partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  ion — their  horns  fned,  they  feek  the  plainer 
part  of  the  country,  remote  from  thofe  animals  they  are  then 
unable  to  oppofe  ;  and  walk  with  their  heads  Hooping  down, 
as  to  prevent  finking  againfl  branches  of  trees,  101— of  a 
flag,  called  his  head — their  names  according  to  different 
ages  of  the  flag,  113 — of  the  elk  applied  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  hartfhorn,  148— the  author  faw  one,  of  ten  feet 
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nine  inches  from  one  tip  to  the  other,  141— »of  the  rein- 
deer converted  into  glue,  167— of  the  rhinoceros,  fometimes 
from  three  to  three  feet  and  an  half  long,  compofed  of  the: 
moil  iblid  fubftance,  and  pointed  to  i'.fiidmoft  fatal  woundss 
iv  2  — of  owls  nothing  more  than  two  or  three  feathers 
that  ftand  up  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  over  the  ear,  v. 
140 

H'-rJet$  chara&eriftic  marks  given  by  Linnaeus  eats  hem- 
lock without  injury,  ii.  541 — near  as  the  ape  approaches 
man  in  internal  conformation,  fo  the  horfe  i  the  moft  re- 
mote 342 — wild  horfes  herd  together,  and  feed  in  droves  - 
of  fie  or  fix  hundred— one  among  their  number  always 
Hands  a  centinel,  343— there  are  but  three  animals  of  the 
horfe  kind,  390 — a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 — in  a  courfe 
of  years  impoverish  the  ground,  10— -eats  two  hundred  and 
ftxty-two  plants,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and  twelve,  176—- 
famimed  horfes  more  hairy  than  thofe  fed  plentifully,  3 5 5— 
a  horfe  will  not  carry  upon  its  back,  a  weight  of  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  pound  ,  ii.  112 — to  eftimate  the 
ftrength  of  a  horfe,  is  not  to  try  what  he  can  carry,  but  what 
he  can  draw — he  draws  a  load  ten  inert  cannot  move  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  a  draft-horfe  draws  better  being  fomewhat 
loaded,  1 14 — allured  by  mufic,  r' 9— not  readily  attacked 
by  the  lion — the  combats  between  them  in  Italy,  3:9  — for, 
hunting  lions,  mult  be  of  that  fort  called  charoiTi  ;  all  others 
fly  :it  the  fight  of  the  lion,  iii.  126 — are  killed  by  wild 
afles,  580— deftroyed  by  the  American  bat,  called  vam- 
pyre,  in  South  America,  iv.  145 — one  fond  of  oyfters,  ii. 
327 — from  what  country  the  horfe  came  originally  uncer- 
tain- according  to  the  ancients,  wild  horfes  once  in  Eu- 
rope—the colder  climates  do  not  agree  with  them,  344— 
how  wild  horfes  are  caught — fet  at  liberty  they  never  be- 
come wild  again— the  Buccaneers  agreeably  furprifed  to  fee 
their  faithful  horfes  prefent  themfelves  again  with  their  umal 
affiduity,  and  receive  the  rein,  345— wild  horfes  finding  a 
tame  horfe  to  affociate  with  them  gather  round  him,  and 
oblige  him  to  leek  fafety  by  flight,  346 — this  animal  in  the 
ftate  of  nature  in  the  old,  not  the  new  world,  3,5— coun- 
tries where  wild  horfes  are  found,  3461-1-the  natives  of  An- 
gola, or  Cafraria,  catch  a  horfe  only  to  eat  himsr—drabim 
wild  botfeu  the  moft  beautiful  breed,  the  moil  generous, 
fwift  and  perfevering,  347 — the  negroes  fhevv  terror  and 
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hrpnfts  when  firft  they  fee  a  horfe,  346 — no  Arabian, 
however  poor,  but  has  his  horfe— tame  Arabian  horfes, 
fome  valued  at  a  thoufand  ducats,  349— different  claffes  a- 
mong  the  Arabians — they  know  the  race  of  a  horfe  by  his 
Appearance    Arabians  preferve  the  pecigree  of  their  horfes 
with  care,  for  feveral  ages,  35c — coun-ries  into  which  the 
race  of  their  horfes  has  fpread  itfelf,  35  — they  take  the 
wild  horfes  with  traps— the  young  horfe  confidered  by  them 
as  a  great  delicacy ;  they  feaft  upon  him  while  any  part  is 
remaining — the  ufual  manner  of  trying  the  fwiftnefs  of  Ara- 
bian hcrfes,  by  hunting  the  oftrich  ;  and  an  hOrfe  of  the  firft 
fpeed  is  able  to  out-run  it,  348  -  treat  their  horfe  -  gently  — 
hold  a  difcourfe  with  the:n — written  atteftaticns  given  to 
perfons  who  buy  Arabian  horfes,  351 — they  ftand  flock  ftill 
in  the  midft  of  their  career,  the  rider  happening  to  fall, 
352 — keep  them  faddled  at  their  tents  from  morning  to 
night,   to  prevent  lurprifc— when  the  Arabians  begin  to 
break  their  horfes,  353— how  the  Arabians  drefs  and  feed 
their  horfes,  332 — firft  began  the  management  of  horfes  in 
the  time  of  meque  Ifmael,  349 — the  rapidity  of  the  flight 
of  Arabian  horfes  is  fuch  that  the  dogs  give  up  the  purfuit, 
347 — upon  computation,  the  fpeed  of  the  Englim  horfes  is 
one  fourth  greater,  carrying  a  rider,  than  that  of  the  fvvifteft 
barb  without  one,   355— Numidian  race  much  degene- 
rated— the  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  the  fame  of 
rearing  the  fmeft  horfes,  for  fize  and  beautv,  35^ — horfes 
of  Barbary — an  Italian  peculiar  fport,   in  which  horfes  of 
this  breed  runagainft  each  other,  354 — Spanim  genette  de- 
ferred, 356— thofe  of  Andalufia  pafs  for  the  belt,  and  pre- 
ferred as  war  horfes  to  thofe  of  every  other  country — Italian 
horfes  have  a  particular  aptitude  to  prance,  35- — the  horfes 
of  India,  weak  and  wafhy,  362 — fed  with  peas,  fugar,  and 
butter -one  brought  to  England  not  much  larger  than  a 
common  maftiff — climates  exceffively  hot  feem  unfavourable 
to  horfes  —  remarkable  fports  on  horfeback-  -the  horfjs  of 
the  Gold  Coaft  and  Guinea  extremely  little,  but  very  ma- 
nageable,   363 — of  China,  weak,  little,   ill-fhaped,  and 
cowardly — thofe  of  Ccrea  fo  timorous,  as  not  to  be  fervice- 
able  in  war—  Tansr  horfes  very  ferviceable  in  war;  they 
were  properly  the  conquerors  of  China,  364 — march  two 
or  three  days  without  Hopping—  continue  five  or  fix,  with- 
out eating  more  than  a  handfVil  of  grafs  at  every  eight  hours ; 
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and  remain  without  drinking  four  and  twenty  hours — loft 
all  their  ftrength  when  brought  into  China  or  the  Indies  ; 
thrive  pretty  well  in  Perfia  and  Turkey,  365  —  ancient  opi- 
nions on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  horfes  of  Theflaly* 
Achaia,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Afric,  Italy,  and  particularly 
of  Apulia,  of  Sicily,  Capadocia,  Syria,  Arminia,  Media, 
Perfi?,  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica;  of  Spain,  Walachia,  Tran- 
fylvania,  of  Denmark,  Scandavinia,  Flanders,  of  the  Gaul- 
ifh  horfes,  of  the  German,  Swifs,  Hungarian,  and  laftly  of 
the  Englifh  horfes,  $6$—Danijb  horfes  of  fuch  excellent 
fize  and  ftrong  make,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all 
others  for  draught,  357 — fome  ftreaked  like  the  tyger, 
or  mottled  like  the  leopard — German  and  Hungarian  horfes 
—-Dutch  horfes  are  good  for  draught ;  the  belt  come  from 
the  province  of  Friezeland — the  Flanders  horfes — few  French 
horfes  good,  358 — in  general  are  heavy  mouldered —the 
belt,  of  that  country  come  from  Limofin,  and  Normandy 
furnifhes  the  next — American  tame  horfes  admirable,  359 — 
method  of  hunting  with  them,  36o---iflands  of  the  Archipela- 
go have  very  good  horfes  —  thofe  of  Crete  were  in  great  repu- 
tation among  the  ancients,  at  prefent  little  ufed  in  the  coun- 
try itfelf,  becaufe  of  the  unsvennefs  of  the  ground — the 
original  horfes  of  Mcroccc,  fmaller  than  the  Arabian  breed- 
in  Turkey  there  are  horfes  of  all  races  —  Perfian  horfes,  in 
general,  the  moft  beautiful  and  moll  valuable  of  all  the  eaft, 
361— fome  greatly  efteemed  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Walachia, 
Poland,  and  Sweden,  365 — with  bufhy  tails,  and  manes 
down  to  the  ground,  366 — Fnglijh  horfes  excel  the  Arabian 
in  fize  and  fwiftnefs ;  are  more  durable  than  the  barb,  and 
more  hardy  than  the  Perfian— one  inftance  of  their  great 
rapidity,  in  the  admirable  Childers,  frequently  known  to 
move  eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  fecond,  367  --  fault  of 
our  manner  of  breaking  horfes — the  French  managed  horfe 
never  falls  before,  but  more  ufually  on  one  fide  —  the  Eng- 
lifh are  for  fpeed  and  defpatch,  the  French,  and  other  na- 
tions, are  more  for  parade  and  fpirit,  368— Englifh  hunters 
confidered  the  noblefr.  and  the  moft  ufeful  horfes  in  the 
world — Roger  de  Belegme,  the  firfi:  recorded  to  have  at- 
tempted mending  our  native  breed,  369— -nnmber  of  horfes 
in  London  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  faid  to  have  a- 
mounted  to  twenty  thoufand — in  the  times  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  kingdom  could  not  fupply  two  thoufand  horfes  to 
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form  the  cavalry — Powifland,  in  Wales,  for  many  ages  fa- 
mous for  a  fvvift  and  a  generous  race  of  hories,  and  why5 
370- -perfections  which  a  horfe  ought  to  have,  according 
to  the  Camerarius,  37-— the  horfe  and  trie  afs  differ  not  fo 
much  in  form  as  the  cow  and  the  bifon,  yet  the  former 
are  diftincl  animals,  and  the  latter  animals  of  the  fame 
kind,  iii.  15 

Sea-Hor  e  defcribed,  vi.  2  3c 

Hortenfius,  the  orator,  the  firft  who  had  peacocks  ferved 
up  at  an  entertainment  in  Rome,  v.  173 

Hofpituls  erected  in  India,  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
kinds  of  vermin,  i\  225 — for  monkeys,  creeled  by  the  Bra- 
mins,  iv.  23.. — Aldrovandusj  having  fpent  a  fortune  for 
the  purpofes  of  enlightening-  mankind,  was  at  laft  fo  greatly 
reduced  as  to  want  bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country,  and  to  die  a  be.  gir  in  a  public  hofpital,  vi  1:5 

Hottentots,  outftrip  lions  in  the  chace,  as  travellers  report, 
Ii.  1 14 — make  much  and  very  extraordinary  ufe  of  the  bi- 
fon, iii.  2  1 

H:ui~,  harie  -y  and  Se-gle,  all  of  the  fame  kind,  iii.  283 
^gre, -matin  hourid,  tranfported  to  the  North,  becomes  a 
great  Danifh  dog;  and  this,  fent  into  the  South  becomes  a 
grey-hound  of  different  fizes ;  the  fame  tranfported  into  Ire- 
land, the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  be- 
comes the  great  wolf  dog,  known  by  the  name  of  the  lrijb 
nvolf-dog,  7  84  -  the  .  loou-bound,  a  dog  of  the  generous 
kind  —  and  likewife  the  gaze-bound,  and  rhe  grty -bound,  z%6 
—the  blood  hound  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high  eiteem 
among  our  anceftors — its  e  iiploy — the  gaze-hound,  hunted, 
like  our  grey-h.und,  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  fcent,  287 

G  -  -  0:mi  fox,  the  largelt,  talleft,  and  boldelt  of  the 
kind,  iii.  332 

H  zvl  t,  a  kind  of  owl  without  horns,  v.  141 

H  1  's-flay9  above  twelve  thoufand  martins  fkins  annu- 
ally imported  fr  -m  thence  into  England,  iii.  272 

Uuers,  name  given  10  the  men  employed  to  give  fignals 
where  to  extend  tie  nets  in  the  pilchard -fiih^ry,  vi.  327 

Hughes,  has  defcribed  a  fpecies  of  polypu>,  but  miitaken 
its  nature,  and  called  it  a  fenfitive  flowering  plant,  viru 
191 

Hi:,  had  the  honour  of  firft  attempting  that  profitable 
branch  of  trade,  the  whale  filhery,  vi.  200 
Y  4 
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Humbert  a  new  ifland  formed  at  the  mouth  of  this  rivef-^ 
it  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  worth  to  the 
proprietor  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  i.  132 

Humming-bird j  is  the  fmalleft  of  birds,  and  feems  nearly 
allied  to  the  infect,  v.  40 — belongs  to  the  fparrovv  kind,; 
314— the  fmalleft  of  them  about  the  fize  of  a  hazel-nut—its 
defcription — the  larger  humming-Lird  is  near  half  as  big  as 
the  common  wren— its  defcription — are  feen  fluttering  about 
the  flowers,  without  ever  lighting  upon  them — their  "wings 
in  fuch  rapid  motion,  it  is  iinpoffible  to  difcern  their  colours, 
except  by  their  glittering,  356— but  only  extracting  the  ho- 
ney as  with  a  kiis — their  nefts  and  the  number  of  eggs,  357 
—their  time  of  incubation,  358 — inftance  of  their  docility- 
countries  where  found---in  the  Leeward  iilands,  they  conti- 
nue in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  feverity  of  winter,  359— 
Labat  aflerts,  that  befides  the  humming  noife  produced  by 
their  wings,  they  have  a  pleafing  melancholy  melody  in 
their  voices,  fmall  and  proportioned  to  their  organs— the 
Indians  made  ufe  of  this  pretty  bird's  plumage — in  what 
manner  the  children  take  them — when  taken,  they  are  in- 
ftantly  killed,  and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry ;  fome  dry 
them  in  ftoves,  560— at  prefent  the  bird  is  taken  rather  for 
felling  as  a  cunofity  to  Europeans;  than  an  ornament  for 
themfelves,  361 

Hump  of  the  bifon  of  different  fizes,  weighing  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds,  fometimes  lefs— cuts  and  tafles  like  a  dref- 
fed  udder,  iii.  23  -  in  a  few  generations  it  wears  away,  24 

Hunger,  every  animal  endures  the  wants  of  fleep  and  hun- 
ger with  lefs  injfiry  to  health  than  man,  ii.  124 — hunger 
kills  man  fooner  than  watchfulnefs — more  dreadful  in  its  ap- 
proaches than  continuance,  125 — dreadful  effects  of  hunger, 
relatrd  to  the  author  by  the  captain  of  a  fhip,  who  was  one 
of  fix  that  endu/cd  it  in  its  extremities,  126 — different  opi- 
nions concerning  the  caufe  of  hunger,  If  8 — few  inftances  of 
men  dyinr- ,  except  at  fea,  of  abfolute  hunger — thofe  men 
whofe  every  day  may  be  confidered  as  an  happy  efcape  from 
famine,  at  laft  die  of  a  diforder  caufed  by  hunger,  129 — the 
number  of  fuch  as  die  in  London  of  hunger  fuppofed  not  lefs 
than  two  thoufand  in  a  year,  130—  method  of  palliating 
hunger  among  the  American  Indians,  133 — inftances  of  a- 
mazing  patience  in  hunger,  2 1 7 
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Hunters,  the  Englifh  confidered  as  the  nobleft  and  moft 
hfeful  horfes  in  the  world,  ii.  369 — terms  ufed  by  hunters 
in  purfuing  the  ihg,  iii.  1 14— names  invented  by  them  for 
the  flag,  113 — for  the  fallow-deer,  128 

Hunting,  the  natural  right  of  hunting  made  royal,  and 
when,  iii.  109— the  ftag  and  the  buck  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  in  England,  and  how,  112 — the  wolf,  3  1 8— — 
-wolves  ufed  in  hunting,  321— hunting  of  the  fox,  328 — an- 
cient manner  of  hunting  the  flag,  119 — the  manner  in  Si- 
cily, J2C — and  in  China,  iii.  122 — hunting  the  fable  chiefly 
the  lot  of  the  exiles  in  Siberia,  375— the  ouran-outang,  or 
wild  man,  in  Borneo,  iv.  200 — a  favorite  amufement  of  the 
king,  2 co  —  of  the  elephant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
28c: — the  method  ufed  to  take  it  alive,  271,  272 — manner 
of  hunting  the  oftrich  by  the  Arabians,  v.  59,  60 — and  by 
the  Struthophagi,  Gi — manner  of  hunting  the  turkey, 
*79 

Hurco,  (Aufidius)  charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  firft 
who  fatted  peacocks  for  the  feafts  of  the  luxurious,  v. 

Hurricane,  the  cloud  preceding  a  hurricane,  called  by 
failors,  bull's  eye,  defcribed,  i.  359 — houfes,  made  of  tim- 
ber, bend  to  the  blaft  of  the  hurricane  like  ofiers,  and  re- 
cover their  rectitude — hurricanes  ofFenfive  to  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling — maggot  brought  with  them — common  in  all  tro- 
pical climates ;  on  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  frequently  three  or 
four  in  a  day,  360  -their  feafcns  upon  thofe  coaifo,  at  Lo- 
ango  and  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  361 — the  hurricane 
called  tornado,  its  dreadful  effects,  i.  361 

Husy  in  Greek  fignifies  a  few,  and  bucina  derives  from  it, 
iii.  ^42 

H.-./l,  the  ifinglafs  filh,  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Danube,  from  Oftobtr  to  January — furnimes  the  commo- 
dity called  ifinglafs — often  above  four  hundred  pounds 
weight — its  flelh  faked  is  better  tailed,  and  turned  red  like 
falmon,  vi.  278 

H.ena,  no  words  give  an  idea  adequate  to  this  animal's 
figure,  deformity,  and  fiercenefs,  iii.  343— more  favage 
and  untameible  than  any  quadrupede— its  description  ^3  41—- 
defends  itfelf  againft  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the  panther, 
and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  it  feldom  fails  to  conquer  -  an 
ob&ene  and  folitary  animal — its  firft  howl  fcmetimes  mifte 
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ken  f  >r  the  voice  of  a  man  moaning — its  latter  like  the  vTo* 
lent  efforts  of  reaching,  343 — whence  it  firit  took  its  name/ 
342 — native  of  the  torrid  zone,  refides  in  the  caverns  of 
mountains,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  dens  it  has  formed  under 
earth,  344 — taken  ever  fo  youn  it  never  can  be  tamed — 
fometimes  attacks  man,  and  carries  off  cattle — its  eyes- 
ihine  by  night ;  and  it  is  aiTerted  that  it  fees  better  by  night 
than  by  day — fcrapes  up  graves,  and  devours  dead  bodies, 
how  putrid  foever — abfurdities  of  the  ancients  about  this  a- 
nimal,  344 

Jabirtt,  m&jaViru-guacu,  birds  of  the  crane  kind,  natives 
of  Brafil,  v.  388— their  defcriptions,  389 

Jacka  Is,  hunt  in  a  pack,  and  encourage  each  other  by 
mutual  cries — what  has  given  rife  to  the  report  of  its  being 
the  lion's  provider,  ii.  322 — travellers  have  miftaken  the 
jackall  for  the  fox,  iii.  333— one  of  the  commoneft  wild  a- 
nimal's  in  the  Eaft;  yet  fcarce  any  lefs  known  in  Europe  ; 
or  lefs  diftin&ly  defcribed  by  natural  hiftorians— its  defcrip- 
tion — its  cry  a  lamentation  refembling  that  of  human  dif- 
trefs— -is  more  noify  in  its  purfuits  than  a  dog,  more  voraci- 
cus  than  the  wolf — never  goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack 
of  forty  or  fifty  together — feems  little  afraid  of  man;  pur- 
fues  its  game  to  the  doors,  without  apprehenfion — enters  in- 
folently  into  fheep-folds,  yards,  and  (tables,  and  finding 
ncthicg  etfe,  devours  leather  harneffes,  boots,  and  fhoes — 
fcratches  up  new  made  graves,  and  devours  the  corpfe  how- 
putrid  foever,  3^5— -the  corpfe  how  dug  up — follows  armies, 
and  keeps  in  the  rear  of  caravans — -the  moft  putrid  fubitan- 
ces  it  greedily  devours — hides  in  holes  by  day,  and  ap- 
pears abroad  at  night-fall,  336 — hunts  by  the  fcent,  337 — 
irreconcileable  antipathy  between  it  and  the  dog,  338— no 
wonder  it  be  voracious,  and  why — is  as  flupid  as  impu- 
dent— inftances  of  it-^-Indian  peafants  often  chace  it  as  we 
do  foxes,  338 

Jack-daw,  its  defcription,  v.  230— rings  found  in  the 
neft  of  a  tame  jack-daw,  222 

Jacobmes,  a  kind  of  pigeons,  v.  293 

Jaeulus,  the  lwifteft  ferpent,  its  manner  of  progrefGon  by 
coiling,  vii.  182 

Jaguar,  or  the  panther  of  America,  iii.  252,  253 

James,  the  hermit,  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  aadfour 
years,  ii.  132 
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Japan j  the  emperor  made  a  prefent,  to  the  value  of  flxty 
thoufand  crowns,  for  a  zebra,  which  a  governor  of  Data- 
via  had  given  to  him,  ii.  39  ! 

Japanefe,  defcription  of  that  people,  ii.  222 

Ja  ,  the  upper,  thought  by  many  quite  immoveable  ; 
that  it  moves  in  man,  an  eafy  experiment  will  evince — has 
its  proper  mufcles  behind  the  head  for  thus  railing  and  de- 
preffing  it,  ii.  90— the  under  jaw  in  the  embryo  much  ad- 
vanced before  the  upper;  and  in  the  adult,  it  hangs  more 
backward,  91 — and  in  a  Chinefe  face  it  falls  ftill  more 
backward  than  with  us  ;  the  difference  is  thought  half  an 
inch,  the  mouth  being  Ihut  naturally — M'Laurin,  a  profef- 
for  at  Edinburgh,  was  fubjecl:  to  have  his  jaw  dillocatei  — 
the  under  jaw  has  often  an  involuntary  quivering  motion  » 
and  often  a  itate  of  langour  produces  another,  that  of  yawn- 
ing, a  very  fympathetic  kind  of  languid  motion,  92— ridi- 
culous inftance  of  this  fympathetic  affection  commonly  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  fame  famous  M'Laurin,  92 

Jay,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  Britilh  birds — its 
defcription— feeds  upon  fruits,  kills  fmall  birds,  and  is  ex- 
tremely docile,  v.  241 — lays  its  eggs  in  the  holes  deferted 
by  the  wood-pecker,  253 

Ibex,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece— its  defcription,  iii.  62 

Ibis,  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this  bird, 
^ 84 — different  opinions  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern 
ibis— Maiilet's  obfervations  to  this  purpofc — the  true  ibis 
thought  a  bird  of  the  vulture  kind,  called  by  fome  the  capon 
ofPnaroah,  385 

Ice,  very  elaftic,  i.  180  — floats  of  it  difTufed  into  plains 
of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  length — and  mountains  of 
it  rifing  amidft  them— Hat  ice,  and  mountain  ice,  243— 
their  formation,  244 — mountains  of  it  prefentin^  the  re- 
femblance  of  a  glory,  i  245 

/  bneumon,  by  fome  injudicioufly  denominated  the  cat  of 
Pharoah,  one  of  the  boideft  and  moll  ufeful  animals  of  the 
weafel-kind — ufed  in  Eg  .  pt  for  the  fame  purpoie .  as  cats  in 
Europe —defcription,  iii.  376 — difevers  and  deftroys  the 

eggs  of  the  crocodile,   377  ferpents  its  molt  natural 

food — grows  fall  and  dies  foon,  379 — cafiiy  flrang-lcs  a  cat 
ftrcnger  and  larger  than  itfelf,  378 — countries  where  found, 
579— attacks  every  living  thing  it  is  able  to  overcome,  and 
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fears  not  the  force  of  the  dog,  nor  the  claws  of  the  vulture* 
377 — takes  the  water  like  an  otter,  and  will  continue  under 
much  longer,  378 — not  able  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  our 
winters — one  come  from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  climbed  up 
the  walls  and  the  trees  with  very  great  eafe,  379— this  ani- 
mal one  of  thofe  formerly  worlhipped  by  the  Egyptians, 

Ichneumon  fly,  of  all  others  the  moll  formidable  to  infecls 
of  various  kinds,  viii.  46— it  makes  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar the  place  for  depoiiting  its  eggs,  47 — the  tribe  is  not 
the  caterpillar's  offspring,  as  was  luppofed,  but  its  murder- 
ers, 48 — d  fcription— whence  its  name — fears  not  the  wafp, 
and  plunders  its  habitations,  1 1 1  —its  weapon  of  defence-* 
flies  of  this  tribe  owe  their  birth  to  the  deftruclion  of  fome 
other  infect,  within  whole  body  they  have  been"  deposited,  and 
upon  whofe  vitals  they  have  preyed,  till  they  came  to  maturity, 
12 —  various  appetites  of  the  various  kinds  of  this  fly, 
—the  millions  of  infects  this  fly  kills  in  a  fummer  inconceiv- 
able, 114 

/ciqh«tot»j  a  root  the  Indians  believe  an  antedote  for  the 
bite  of  the  afoor  the  viper,  iii.  377 

Lira,  the  deplorable  infirmities  of  the  workmen  in  the 
qttickfilver  mines  near  it,  i.  79* 

Yim+Jk-MUmtt  a  kind  of  eagle— its  deiYin&ive  marks, 
v.  98 

Jbftgfrt,  in  Tartary,  a  river,  i.  210— receives  above  fixty 
lefler  rivers,  i.  2 17 

Jtnt:ns,  a  peafant,  lived  to  an  hundred  and  fixty-five 
years,  without  much  regularity,  ii.  201 

7 -  'Vr,  in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  king  James  I, 
the  court  was  fumiihed  with  a  iefter,  ii.  251 

y^i-ra/i-a,  name  given  to  the  marmout  in  Siberia,-  iv. 

Java's,  the  richeft  Jewels  found  in  an  Ethiop's  ear,  a 
prtnerb,  ii.  9$ 

Ignis  futuus ,  or  wa»je>  :n^  jirey  i.  380 

i*wm*,  delcription  of  this  animal,  vii.  149— its  flefh  the 
greatett  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America— its  rood,  vii.  150 
w  what  manner  it  is  taken,  1 5  1 

J:rj\a,  the  Great,  of  Java  and  Branl,  the  dimenfions  Qff 
this  ierpent,  vii.  225 
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Ilex,  the  berry  bearing  ilex,  viii.  143 

Imog'.na.'cn  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  always  employed, 
ii.  143—  very  remarkable  iniUnces  of  its  power  in  women, 
245 

hr.p  l-vg,  infome  courts  of  the  more  barbarous  princes  of 
India,  they  employ  the  elephant  to  impale  the  criminals  on, 
Its  enormous  tuflcs,  iv  279 

Imp  egn  vion,  the  hare,  though  already  impregnated,  ad- 
mits the  male,  and  receives  a  fecond  impregnation,  iv.  6-—» 
in  what  manner  the  fea  and  garden  fnails  impregnate  each 
other  refpectively,  vii.  22 — the  bivalve  mell-fim  require  no 
affiitance  from  each  other  towards  impregnation,  41 — frogs 
impregnated  without  any  apparent  inftruments  of  generation^ 
an  object  of  inquiry ;  continues  in  great  obfcurity— -experi- 
ments made  to  thispurpofe,  7.8 

Impufcn,  manner  of  adting  upon  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
i.  4 

Ivcasy  father  Acofto,  and  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega  have  feen 
the  bodies  of  feveral  Incas  perfectly  preferved  from  corrupt 
tion,  ii.  273 

India  (Eaft)  in  the  warm  countries  of  India,  the  women 
are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten,  and  the  men  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  ii.  71 — defcription  of  the  inhabitants  of  theiflands 
that  He  fcattered  in  the  Indian  ocean,  223— over  all  India, 
children  arrive  foonerat  maturity,  than  in  Europe — they  of* 
ten  marry  and  consummate,  the  hulband  at  ten  years  old, 
and  the  wife  at  eight,  and  frequently  have  children  at  that 
age,  vi.  220— Indians  have  long  been  remarkable  for  cow- 
ardice and  effeminacy — they  may  be  confidered  as  a  feeble 
race  of  fenfualifts— their  drefs,  ii.  225 — the  horfes  of  India 
are  weak  and  wafhy,  362 — lions  are  found  to  diminifh  in 
their  numbers  in  this  country,  iii  215 — the  Indians  eagerly, 
purfue  the  porcupine,  in  order  to  make  embroidery  of  its, 
quills,  and  to  eat  its  flefh,  iv.  1 12 — they  eat  bat-  in  the  Eait 
Indies,  141 — in  fome  courts  of  the  more  barbarous  princes, 
the  elephants  areufed  as  executioners — in  what  manner  that 
animal  performs  thi  horrid  ta/k — and  impales  criminals  on 
its  enormous  tufks,  279 — in  the  whole  peninfula  cf  India, 
they  employ  the  elephant  in  carrying  or  drawing  burthens, 
278 — and  alfo  in  launching  (hips,  279 

India  (Well)  whence  originally  comes  the  flat  heads  of 
the  American  Indians,  ii.  239 
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Indus ,  river,  its  courfe,  i.  212— its  water,  and  that  of  the 
Thames,  the  moft  light  and  wholefome  in  the  the  world,  i. 
170— the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  greateft  known, 

i.  257 

Infants  juft  born,  may  be  faid  to  come  from  one  element 
into  another,  and  why,  ii.  53  — open  their  eyes  the  inftant  of 
their  birth,  54. — more  capable  of  fuitaining  hunger,  and 
more  patient  of  cold  than  grown  perfons,  and  why,  58 — 
infants  have  milk  in  their  ownbreafts — their  life  very  preca- 
rious, till  the  age  ot  three  or  four,  $9— inftances  ef  it,  60— 
the  comparative  progrefs  of  the  unuerftanding  greater  in  in- 
fants, than  in  children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  61 

Inundations  generally  greater  towards  the  fource  of  rivers, 
than  farther  down,  and  why,  i.  207 — fome  diftribute  health 
and  plenty — others  caufe  difeafes,  famine,  and  death,  218 
—  every  inundation  of  the  fea  attended  with  fome  corre- 
fpondent  dereliction  of  another  more — one  of  the  moil  confi- 
derable  inundations  in  hiftory,  is  that  which  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  an  inundation  in  the  territory  of  Dort, 
deflroyed  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons— and  yet  a  greater 
number  round  the  Dullart — remarkable  inundations  in  Friez- 
land  and  Zealand,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  villa- 
ges were  overwhelmed— their  remains  continue  vifible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  a  clear  day,  278— fome  in  which  the 
fea  has  overflowed  the  country,  and  afterwards  retired,  279 
—inundation  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham,  in  Eflfex,  2  S3 

inftantly  produced  by  land  fpouts,  396  A 

Infetts,  many  of  the  tribes  brought  forth  from  the  egg,  ii. 
27  —  in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America,  and  Africa, 
they  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and  why — thofe  of  the  mi- 
nute kind  in  the  northern  climates  not  half  fo  large  as  in  the 
temperate  zone,  6— the  ocean  has  its  infects — their  feet  are 
placed  upon  their  backs,  and  almolt  all  without  eyes,  7 — in 
fome  countries  almoft  darken  the  air,  and  a  candle  cannot  be 
lighted,  without  their  inliantly  flying  upon  it,  and  putting 
out  the  flame,  12,  arfd  viii.  158 — many  may  be  multiplied 
by  being  cut  in  pieces,  ii.  23 — have  no  eye-lids  whatfoever, 

ii.  85  --the  Indians  are  fearful  of  killing  the  meaneit,  225— 
quickly  brought  to  change,  and  adapt  themfelves  to  the  cli- 
mate, ii.  312 — have  their  ftomachs  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres — of  a  ruminating  kind,  iii.  6.— afford  fo  great  a  va- 
riety as  to  elude  the  fearch  of  $he  moil  inquifitive  purfuer, 
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v.  iii. — thofe  with  the  greater*  number  of  legs  move  the 
floweft,  vii.  63 — the  general  definition  of  infers,  239— the 
different  clafles,  241 — general  chara&eriftics  of  infers  with- 
out wings,  246 — of  thofe  that  have  wings,  315  — Swam- 
merdam  has  excelled  the  infects  he  dnTected,  in  patience, 
induftry,  and  perleverance,  1 7 — fome  continue  under  the 
form  of  an  aurelia  not  ten  days ;  fome  twenty ;  fome  feveral 
months,  and  even  for  a  year,  viii.  26 — general  rule,  that 
the  female  is  larger  the  male,  59 — every  infect  that  lives  a 
year  after  its  full  growth,  is  obliged  to  pafs  four  or  five 
months  without  nourishment,  and  will  feem  to  be  dead  all 
that  time,  125 — defcription  of  that  which  forms  and  refides 
in  the  gall-nut,  1 48 

lnftinci  of  animals  in  chufing  the  proper  times  of  co- 
pulation, ii.  337—  the  Guinea  pig  has  not  that  natural  in- 
itindl  fo  common  to  almoit  every  other  creature,  iv.  57 

Intejl'mes  of  fheep  found  to  be  above  thirty  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  iii.  209 — thofe  of  the  wild  cat  not  above 
three  times  the  length  of  its  body,  21c — this  fhortnefs 
fliil  unaccounted  for,  2 1 1—  interlines  of  ruminating  animals 
enlarged  by  nature,  to  take  in  a  greater  fupply — thofe  of  the 
carnivorous  kind  are  fhort,  2 — alfo  thin  and  lean;  but  of 
the  ruminating  are  flrong,  flefhy,  and  covered  with  fat,  4 
•—in  all  animals  the  fize  of  the  inteftines  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  food,  ii.  3  1 8  — of  the  rein-deer  warned  like 
our  tripe,  in  high  efteem  among  the  Laplanders,  iii.  167— 
of  the  bat,  in  fome  meafure  refemble  thofe  of  man,  iv.  135 
thofe  of  the  manati  longer,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  creature,  the  horfe  excepted,  185 — the  tribe  of  wood- 
peckers want  that  inteftine,  called  the  caecum,  v.  249 — the 
lamprey  feems  to  have  but  one,  vi.  268 — thofe  of  the  crab 
have  many  convolutions,  364 

Johndory,  Quin  noted  for  a  fauce  for  this  fifh,  vi.  1  80 

Joints y  hair  in  its  growth  fends  forth  branches  at  the 
joints,  ii.  87 

Jonelin,  has  obliged  the  curious  with  the  firft  accurate 
defcription  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  fable,  iii.  3  73 

Ireland  not  infefted  with  wolves,  iii.  319 — frogs  defign- 
edly  introduced  into  that  kingdom  fome  years  before  the 
Norway  rat,  iv.  66 — that  rat  put  a  flop  to  their  irjereafe, 
and  the  frog  is  once  morealmoft  extinct,  in  that  kingdom,  67 
— the  more  utterly  a  ftranger  there,  9 1 
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Iron  extracted  from  all  the  fubftances  upon  earth,  i.  74 
Ifatis,  an  animal  very  common  in  all  northern  countries 
bordering  upon  icy  fea,  and  feldom  found  in  warm  climates 

defcription,  iii.  539  burrows  like  the  fox,  and  when 

with  young,  the  female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  lame 

manner  as  the  fox  its  kennel  very  narrow,  and  extremely 

deep,  has  many  out-lets— manner  of  coupling,  time  of  gef- 
tation,  and  number  of  young,  all  fimilar  to  what  is  found  in 
the  fox — brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  340— -confidered  as  between  the  dog  and  the  fox, 
339 — changes  its  colour,  and  is  at  one  time  brown,  at  ano- 
ther white,  340  —  time  in  which  it  is  called  the  crcft-foxt 

3+1 

IJinglafs  ferviceable  in  medicine,  and  many  arts,  vi.  278 
manner  of  making  it  -principally  furnimed  from  Ruflia, 
where  great  quantities  are,  prepared  furprifing'y  cheap — Mr. 
Jackfon  found  out  a  method  of  making  a  glue  that  anfwered 
the  purpofes  of  ifmglafs,  278 

JJlands,  new  formed,  in  two  wavs,  i.  225 — thirteen 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  appearing  at  once  emerging 
from  the  water,  126 — one  new  formed  in  the  year  1720, 
near  that  of  Tercera,  128  formed  at  the  moul  s  f  ma- 
ny river;,  and  how,  130  —  a  beautiful  and  large  one  formed 
at  the  mouih  of  the  riv?r  Nanquin,  in  China,  not  lefs  than 
fixty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty  broad,  1 3  1  — appear,  at 
firft,  infinitely  greater  than  they  naturally  are,  388 — feem 
to  travel  to  the  more,  and  reprefent  a  wood — the  fcene  then 
fhifted,  reprefents  curious  figures,  fhips  with  fair,  ftream- 
ers,  and  flags;  antique  elevated  caftles,  and  at  length  va- 
rum into  nothing,  389 

Ifmaely  fheque,  in  his  time  the  Arabians  firll  began  the 
management  ofhorfes,  ii.  3  ,9 

Ifpahan,  the  prince's  meflengers  go  on  foot  thirty-fix 
leagues  in  fourteen  hours,  ii.  14 

ital),  the  horfes  there  have  a  particular  aptitude  to  prance, 

ii.  357  .  .  I  * 

Jncatan,  a  peninfula  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  fea,  i.  z~6 

"Juda-goat  common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  all  along  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  iii.  59 

Jugular  fifth,  name  given  to  that  fifh  which  has  the  ven- 
tral fins  placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral,  vi.  298 
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Julian's  Bay  (St.)  an  American  harbour,  forty-nine  de- 
grees fouth  of  the  line— Ferdinand  Magellan  happened  to 
Winter  in  it,  ii.  260 

Juniper,  the  Laplanders  drink  water,  in  which  thefe  ber- 
ries have  been  infufed,  ii.  216 — its  made  was  fatal,  if  we 
credit  the  ancients,  i.  326 

Ivory ,  the  tufts  of  the  babyrouefla  are  a  very  fine  ivory;, 
fmoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but  not  fo 
hard  or  ferviceable,  iii.  194 — that  of  the  morfe  more  e- 
ileemed  than  that  of  the  elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder* 
iv.  1 82  —  almoft  all  our  ivory  comes  from  Africa,  where  the 
greateft  part  is  found  in  the  forefts,  281  — the  tufks  of  the 
mammouth  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  ivory,  282— teeth 
of  the  narvvhale  far  furpafs  ivory  in  all  its  qualities,  vi. 
209 

Juftlnian,  the  emperour,  till  his  time  the  fea  was  open  to 
all  nations,  i.  232 

Ivy-berries,  mowers  of  them  raifed  by  tempefts  in  one 
country,  and  falling  in  another,  i.  390 

K.  > 

Kabafjou,  or  cataphra&us,  one  of  the  largeft  kinds  of  the 
armadilla,  iv.  133 

Kamjkatka,  description  of  its  natives,  ii.  213 

Kanguroo,  an  animal  firft  difcovered  and  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Banks,  iv.  351,  et  jia^ 

Ktmpfer  very  well  aeicribes  the  effe&s  of  the  (hock  of  the 
torpedo,  vi.  258 

Keratophites,  amon?  the  coroline  fungi,  viii.  197 

Kermes,  an  infecl:  of  great  ufe  in  medicine  and  dying- 
its  defcription,  viii.  143 — the  differences  of  the  male  from  the 
female— -the harveft  of  the  kermes  greater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feverity  of  the  winter---women  gather  them  be- 
fore fun-rifing,  tearing  them  off  with  their  nails,  144 

Kejlril,  a  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  v.  122 

KeveU  name  of  a  fecond  variety  of  gazelles  made  by 
Mr.  Buffcn.  iii.  73 

Kiida  (St.)  a  rocky  ifland — its  mores  to  the  Weft  fix  hun- 
dred fathom  perpendicular  above  the  furfaceof  the  fea,  i.  272 
—its  rocks  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high,  vi.  76 
— the  inhabitants  confume  annually  near  twenty-three  thou  - 
fand  young  gannets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  their  egg** 
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Killer,  a  cetaceous  animal  of  furprifing  ftrength,  which 
attacks  the  whale,  vi.  200 

Kinds  of  animals  not  actually  diftinguifhed  by  horns,  co- 
lour, pofition  of  the  ears,  tr  finenefs  of  hair,  iii.  60 — diffi- 
cult to  fix  precife  boundaries  between  the  goat-kind  and  the 
deer,  70 — the  gazelles  form  a  diftincl  kind,  71 — all  of  the 
deer  kind  have  no  gall  bladder,  94 

Kine,  in  Iceland  are  without  horns,  iii.  19 

King,  a  queftion  in  fchools*,  which  man  moft  happy,  the 
beggar  by  night,  and  king  by  day;  or  the  beggar  by  day, 
and  king  by  night,  ii.  139 

Kmg-fiber,  a  remarkable  bird — its  defcription,  vi.  140 
•—places  it  frequents,  and  how  it  takes  its  prey  —  the  plu- 
rnage  a  beautiful  variety  of  brilliant  colours,  vi.  140— -in- 
flances  of  credulity  with  refpecl  to  this  bird,  142 — its  neft, 
or  rather  hole,  Very  different  from  that  defcri  ed  by  the 
ancients,  vi.  143 — feeds  upon  fifli  in  that  hole  — foe- 
tid from  the  remains  of  fifh —  the  king-filher  is  found 
with  from  five  to  nine  eggs,  which  the  female  conti- 
nues to  hatch — though  dillurbed  and  robbed,  lhe  returns, 
and  lays  again — Reaumur's  account  of  this—  feafon  for 
excluding  the  brood — the  male,  faithful  beyond  the  tur- 
tle, brings  the  female  large  provifions  of  fifh,  and  keeps  her 
plump  and  fat — he  ufed  to  twitter  before,  now  enters  the 
neft.  quietly  and  privately — the  young  hatched  in  twenty 
days— differ  in  their  fize  and  beauty,  144 

King-filer,  the  Halcytn— Cicero  has  written  a  long  poem 
in  praife  of  this  bird,  of  which  but  two  lines  remain — the 
emperor  Gordian  has  alfo  written  a  poem  on  it,  nothing  of 
which  is  left — St.  Ambrofe's  credulity  concerning  this  bird, 
vi.  142 — fables  the  modern  vulgar  have  of  it,  145— its 
flefh  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  its  beautiful  plumage  preferves 
its  luftre  longer  than  any  other,  ^6  ^ 

Kircher,  his  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
are  incredible,  and  why,  i.  154 — has  fet  the  voices  of  birds 
to  mufic,  v.  143 

K:  t,  one  of  the  bafer  race  of  hawks,  v.  119 — diftin- 
guimed  by  its  forky  tail,  and  flow  floating  motion,  129 — 
fr<  m  the  greatefl  height  darts  down  on  its  prey  with  uner- 
ring aim,  10 — feems  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  to  make  no 
effort  in  flying — lives  upon  accidental  carnage,  every  bird 
in  the  air  bt  ing  abl  -  to  make  its  retreat  from  it — fmall 
birds  wounded,  or  ftraying  chickens  it  feizes  with  rapacity. 
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1:9 — ufed  for  training  falcons,  and  how  lured  with  the  great 
horned  owl,  when  caught  for  that  purpofe,  144  ■ 

Kitten,  of  all  young  animals  none  more  prettily  playful, 
iii.  202 

Klein,  his  method  of  elating  animals,  ii.  296 
Kncbber,  n.ime  of  the  ftag  the  fecond  year,  iii.  1 1 3 
Knot,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  23— a  bird  of  paf- 
ikge,  28 

Kob,  the  name  of  the  fixth  variety  of  gazelles  by  Mr. 
Buffbn,  iii.  74 

Koba,  name  of  the  fifth  variety  of  gazelles,  by  Mr; 
BurFon,  iii.  74 

Krakeni  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  great  fifh  feems  fic- 
titious, yet  there  is  a  potfibility  of  its  exigence,  vi.  189 

Kran  <'s  account  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  ice- 
mountains  in  Greenland,  i.  240 

L. 

Labrui,  the  wrafTe.  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  302 

Labyrinth  of  Candia,  a  fubterranean  wonder,  fuppofed 
the  work  of  art,  i.  63 

Labyr.ntb,  convolutions  in  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs  of 
fome  birds,  v.  1 3 

Lam  :,  the  camel  of  the  new  world,  iv.  3 1  ?— ^countries 
where  found — their  flefh  an  excellent  food — their  hair,  or 
rather  wool,  fpun  into  beautiful  clothing — carry  their  bur- 
dens over  precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  where  men  can 
fcarce  accompany  them,  31 3— defcri,  tion  and  age — man- 
lier of  coupling,  314 — its  fo.^d— exceeds  the  camel  in  tem- 
perance— requires  little  water,  being  fupplied  with  quantities 
of  laliva,  the  only  offenfive  weapon  it  has  to  teftify  its  re- 
fentment — the  Indians  fay,  where  this  faliva  falls,  it  will 
from  its  acrimonious  nature  burn  the  fkin,  or  caufe  danger- 
ous eruptions,  3  1 5 — colour  and  wool — habits  and  marks  of 
agility  in  the  ftate  of  nature — feems  thelargeft  of  the  camel 
kind  in  America — the  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for  its 
fleece,  3  >6  —  a  fmaller  weaker  fort  of  the  camel  kind,  called 
alfoguanacoe  and  paco — the  manufacture  of  Huffs,  carpets, 
and  quilts,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  paco,  form  a  confidera- 
bla  branch  of  commerce  in  South  America,  and  might  ufe- 
fully  be  extended  to  Europe,  317 

Lambs,  how  to  bz  produced  all  the  year  round,  ii.  338— 
the  third  an  ewe  brings  forth  fuppofed  the  beft,  iii.  4$ 
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Lamprey,  its  food,  vi.  268 — afifh  every  way  refembling  the 
lamprey,  was  poflefTed  of  the  numbing  quality  of  the  tor- 
pedo, 263 — people  will  not  venture  to  touch  thofe  of  Ire- 
land—a fpecies  very  different  from  ours  ferved  up  as  a  de- 
licacy among  the  modern  Romans — doubtful  whether  it  be  the 
murena  of  the  ancients,  which  our  lamprey  is  not — ours  dif- 
ferently eftimated,  according  to  the  feafoh,  265 — thofe  of 
the  river  Severn  the  moft  delicate  of  all  fifh — defcription  of 
the  filh,  extraordinary  power  of  adhering  to  ftones — inftance 
of  it.  266  —  Muralto,  giving  the  anatomy  of  this  fifti,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  lungs,  for  which  it  has  abfolute  necelfity 
to  breathe  in  the  air,  267— its  time  of  leaving  the  fea  annu- 
ally, in  order  to  fpawn,  is  the  beginning  of  fpring — after  a 
few  months,  it  returns  to  the  fea — peculiar  preparation  for 
fpawning — the  young  from  eggs — the  female  remains  at  the 
place  where  produced— they  are  excluded  till  they  come 
forth,  has  her  family  playing  about  her,  and  conduces  them 
in  triumph  to  the  ocean,  268 — fome  continue  in  frefh  water 
till  they  die— a  fingle  brood  the  extent  of  the  female's  ferti- 
lity, two  years  being  the  limit  of  her  exigence— -beft  feafoa 
for  them  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May — are  ufu- 
ally  taken  in  nets  with  falmon  ;  fometimes  in  bafkets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river— old  cuftom  for  the  city  of  Gloucefter 
annually  to  prefentthe  king  with  alamprey-pye,  269— a  fe- 
nator  of  Rome  ufed  to  throw  into  his  ponds  fuch  of  his  flaves 
as  difpleafed  him,  to  feed  the  lampreys,  270 

Lands,  new,  produced  from  the  fea,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, i.  277 

tanner,  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  now  little 
known  in  Europe,  v.  121 

Lapland,  itsdivifion,  iii.  153 — mountains  there  preferred 
to  the  woods — the  country  abounds  more  than  others  with 
marihy  bottoms  and  weedy  lakes — gnats  and  gad-flies  for- 
midable there,  1  c  5  —  the  manner  of  travelling  in  it,  162  — 
Laplanders  caiirale  the  rein-deer  with  their  teeth,  365 — the 
wolf  never  attacks  a  rein-deer  that  is  haltered,  and  why, 
321 — the  ifatis  found  in  this  country,  340— in  the  forefts, 
fquirrels  obferved  to  change  their  habitation ;  they  remove  in 
numbers  from  one  country  to  another,  iv.  32 

Laplanders,  one  of  the  nrft  diftincl  race  of  men  round  the 
polar  regions— defcription  of  their  perfons  and  manners,  ii. 
213— have  in  every  family  a  drum  for  confulting  the  devil, 
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314 — Guftavus  Adolphus  attempted  in  vain  to  form  a  regi- 
ment of  Laplanders — life  fkates  to  run  and  Aide,  and  how, 
215 — are  all  hunters — offer  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
flrangers,  216 — wants  fupplied,  and  riches  derived  from 
the  rein-deer,  iii.  1 40-— manner  of  life,  1 54 — boil  milk 
with  wood-forrel,  and  keep  it  in  cafks  under  ground  to  be 
eaten  in  winter,  166 — when  the  lemins  draw  up  to  fight, 
they  form  ominous  prognoftics  from  their  arrangement,  iv. 
83— happy  when  an  army  of  lemins  comes  down  among- 
them ;  they  then  feaft  upon  their  flem,  which  dogs  and  cats 
deteft,  90 

Lapwing,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  23 — its  arts 
to  lead  off  men  and  dogs  from  their  nefts,  32 — their  feafons 
of  courtfhip,  31 

Larky  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  314— the  fky,  the 
wood,  or  the  tit  lark  diftinguifhable  from  other  little  birds 
by  length  of  heel  and  loud  fong,  333— neit,  number  of 
eggs  and  habits,  334 — thofe  that  remain  with  us  the  yeai 
throughout  are  birds  of  paffage  in  Sweden,  318 

Sea-Lark,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  vi.  23— breeds 
in  this  country,  29 

Lava,  matter,  difcharged  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanos, 

Laughter,  in  what  manner  produced,  ii.  92 
Launce,  defcription  of  this  fit!*,  vi.  305 
Lauricocbat   a  lake  wherein  the  river  Amazons  has  its 
fource,  i.  215 

St,  Lawrence,  a  river — its  rife  and  courfe,  i.  216 — re- 
ceives about  forty  rivers,  218 — its  cataract,  223 

Laws,  one  in  the  Orkney  iflands,  entitling  any  perfon 
that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen  from  every  houfe  in  the  parifh 
where  killed,  v.  92 

Layer ,  the  imprefTion  on  the  place  where  the  Hag  has  Iain, 
iii.  1 1 4 

Layers  of  the  earth  regularly  difprfed,  but  not  of  the  fame 
kind  in  every  place,  i.  56— enumeration  of  layers  of  earth 
in  a  well  dug  at  Amfterdam,  and  of  another  dug  at  Marly, 
57 — a  layer,  as  far  as  it  exti-nds,  always  maintains  the  fame 
thiclTnefs — proceeding  to  confiderable  depths,  every  layer 
is  thicker — are  fomctimes  very  extenfive,  and  often  found 
to  fpread  over  a  fpace  of  fome  leagues  in  circumference^  c3 
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remarkable  layers  of  earth  round  the  city  of  Modena, 
282 

Lead-Mine y  one  in  Flintlhire,  iv.  282 

Leather  called  chamois,  made  of  the  (kin  of  that  animal, 
and  alfo  from  thole  of  the  tame  goat,  the  fhecn,  and  the 
deer,  iii.  69 

Leaib.r-hamefi  devoured  by  the  jackall,  iii.  335 

Leaves,  two  of  a  fig-tree,  by  experiment,  imbibed  from 
the  earth,  two  ounces  of  water  in  five  hours  and  a  half, 

Let-h,  different  kinds — its  defcription  —  takes  a  large 
quantity  of  food,  vii.  306 — has  no  anus  or  pafiage  to  eject 
it  from  the  body  when  digefted,  308 — in  what  it  differs  from 
the  reft  of  the  reptile  tribe,  309 — the  leech  ufed  in  medi- 
dicine,  306— a  girl  of  nine  years  old  killed  by  leeches,  31Q 
beft  way  of  applying  leeches,  3 1 1 

Legs,  a  man  without  them  performed  aftonilhing  feats  of 
dexterity,  jv.  250 

Lming)  a  bold  animal  of  the  rat  kind,  native  of  Scandi- 
navia, iv.  84--  often  pours  down  in  myriads  from  the  nor- 
thern mountains,  and,  like  peftilence,  deftroys  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth- -  Laplanders  believe  they  drop  from 
the  clouds---their  defcription,  8; ---they  move,  in  a  fquare, 
forward  by  night,  and  lying  ftill  by  day---whither  their 
motions  are  turned  nothing  can  ftop  them ;  a  fire,  a  deep 
well,  a  torrent  does  not  turn  them  out  qf  their  direction--- 
they  never  retreat-- -interrupted  by  a  boat  acrofs  a  river, 
they  go  over  it,  86-— flopped  by  a  ftack  of  hay  or  corn, 
they  gnaw  their  way  through ;  and  obitructed  by  an  houfe 
they  cannot  get  through,  continue  before  it  till  they  die---eat 
nothing  prepared  for  human  fubfiftence---never  enter  a  houfe 
to  deftroy  provifions---pafling  through  a  meadow,  deftroy  it 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  leave  it  with  the  appearance  of  being 
burnt  up  and  ftrewed  over  with  alhes---a  man  imprudently 
attacking  one  of  them,  the  animal  furiouily  flies  at  him, 
barking  fomething  like  a  puppy,  fattens,  and  does  not  ea- 
sily quit  its  hold,  87---their  leader  forced  out  of  the  line  af- 
ter a  long  defence,  and  feparated  from  the  reft,  fets  up  a 
plaintive  cry,  not  of  anger,  and  hangs  itfelf  on  the  fork  of 
a  tree---they  deftroy  and  devour  each  other— after  incredi- 
ble devaluations,  they  feparate  into  armies,  oppofed  with 
deadly  hatred,  and  move  along  the  coafts  of  the  larger  lakes 
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and  rivers — the  Laplanders  form  prognoses  from  the  man- 
ner of  their  arrangement — what  prognostics — the  divifions 
— continue  their  engagements  and  animofity  until  one  party- 
be  overcome;  then  they  difappear,  87 — and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  having  nothing  to  fubfift  on,  they  devour  each  other — 
their  carcafe>  fometimes  infect  the  air  for  miles  round,  and 
produce  malignant  diforders — they  feem  alfo  to  infedt  the 
plants,  the  cattle  often  dying  in  the  places  where  they  parted 
— the  male  larger  and  more  beautifully  fpotted  than  the 
female — are  extremely  prolific— breeding  does  not  hinder 
their  march,  fpme  carrying  one  young  in  their  mouth  and 
another  on  their  back — are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the  er- 
min,  and  even  by  the  rein-deer,  89 — dogs  and  cats  deteft 
their  flefli,  but  the  Laplanders  efteem  it  good  eating,  and 
devour  it  greedily,  90 

Leo,  the  emperour,  granted  the  nations  in  pofleflion  of  the 
more  the  fole  right  of  riming  before  their  refpe&ive  terri- 
tories, i.  232 

L'cna  ( Sierra )  a  kind  of  apes  in  that  province  of  Africa 
called  baris,  properly  inftrutted  when  young,  ferve  as  ufeful 
domeflics,  iv.  198 

Leopard,  the  large,  and  the  leopard  or  panther  of  Senegal 
—differences  between  thofe  animals,  iii.  251 — leopard  will 
not  fly  at  the  approach  of  the  lion,  226 — the  American  is 
neither  lb  fierce  nor  fo  valiant  as  that  of  Africa  and  Afia, 

LepadcgaJIer,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  306 
Leprojy,  in  what  manner  the  Indians  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  Arabian  leprofy,  or  the  elephantiafis,  a  difeafe  to  which 
man  and  the  elephant  are  equally  fubjedt.,  iv.  265 

Lerot,  the  middle  dormoufe,  according  to  Mr.  BufFon, 
iv.  76 

Leymmer,  a  dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  286 
Libella,   the  dra:  on- fly  —  general  chara&eriftics,  316 
— eggs,  3 1 7 — food  of  the  young,  3  1 8— how  they  prepare 
to  change  from  the  reptile  to  the  flying  itate — defcription, 
319— the  ftrongeft  and  mofl  courageous  of  all  winged  in- 
ledts,  320 — thebufinefs  of  impregnation",  how  peformed,  321 
LzcojGy  the  greatefl:  of  the  ferpent  kind,  vii.  173 
Lichen  rang  terinu. ,  the  food  of  the  rein -deer,  a  mofs  in 
Lapland  of  two  kinds ;  the  white  in  the  fields,  and  the  black 
on  the  trees,  iii.  154 
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LiJme,  name  of  the  eleventh  variety  of  gazelles,  by  Mr. 
Buffon,  iii.  79 

hi  fit  formerly  fuppofed  producible  only  by  oviparous  and 
viviparous  generation ;  but  later  difcoveries  induce  many  to 
doubt  whether  animal  life  may  not  be  produced  merely  from 
putrefaction,  ii.  22— the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well  as 
the  end,  is  the  fame  in  moft  countries,  202— the  moft 
marked  with  anguilh,  48 — that  of  infants  very  precarious 
till  the  age  of  three  or  four-— inftances  of  it,  59— the  duration 
of  life  in  general  nearly  the  fame  in  moft  countries,  202  —  the 
molt  ufelefs  and  contemptible  of  all  others,  and  the  moft  dif- 
ficult to  deftroy,  viii.  173 

Light,  the  hand  expofed  to  broad  day  light  for  fome  time, 
then  immediately  fnatched  into  a  dark  room,  will  Hill  be  lu- 
minous and  remain  fo  for  fome  time,  and  why— dangerous  to 
the  fight  to  look  fteadily  upon  bright  and  luminous  objects 
and  why,  iii.  159 — fuch  perfons  as  read  or  write  for  any 
continuance  {hould  choofe  a  moderate  light,  ii.  160 

Light  fent  forth  by  the  glow-worm,  how  produced  hitherto 
inexplicable,  viii.  141—  fent  forth  by  the  ttar-filh  refembles 
that  of  phofphorous,  175 

Lightening  is  an  electrical  flafh  produced  by  the  oppofition 
of  two  clouds,  i.  374— of  the  torrid  zone  is  not  fo  fatal  or  fo 
dangerous  as  with  us,  othenvife,  thofe  regions  would  be 
uninhabitable,  379 — flafhing  without  noife  illuminates  the 
iky  all  round  in  the  torrid  zone,  377 

Ligh.'s,  northern  lights  illuminate  half  the  hemifphere,i.  377 

Lim't,  of  the  inhabitants  near  the  poles  are  fometitnes 
frozen  and  drop  off,  i.  387 — fome  animals  live  without,  and 
often  are  feen  to  produce  them,  viii.  179 
1  Lime  ,  manner  of  making  it  in  Perfia,  i.  86 

Line ,  upon  the  approach  of  winter  months  under  the  line, 
the  whole  horizon  feems  wrapt  in  a  muddy  cloud,  i.  378— 
in  America,  all  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  under 
the  line  is  cool  and  pleafant,  ii.  233— in  general,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  line,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  grow 
browner,  until  the  colour. deepens  into  perfect  blacknefs,  235 

Linnsew,  the  celebrated  naturaliit,  fuppofes  man  a  native 
of  the  tropical  climates,  and  only  a  fojourner  more  to  the 
north — argument  to  prove  the  contrary,  ii.  240 — his  method 
of  clafling  animals,  298 — makes  the  female  of  the  bat  a 
primas,  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  order  with  man,  iv.  138 

Linnet,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  315— -taught 
whittle  a  long  and  regular  tune,  345 
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iioHj  produced  under  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  is  the 
jnoft  terrible  and  moft  undaunted  creature,  iii.  214 — de- 
scription of  this  noble  animal,  219— to  22  z— he  degenerates 
when  removed  from  the  torrid  zone,  213 — to  compare  the 
ftrength  of  the  lion  with  that  of  man,  it  mould  be  coniidered 
that  the  claws  of  this  animal  give  a  falfe  idea  of  its  power, 
afcribing  to  its  force  what  is  the  effect  of  its  arms,  ii  111  — 
leaps  twenty  feet  at  a  fpring,  322— a  fingle  tin  of  the  de- 
fert  often  attacks  an  entire  cavern,  216 — he  crouches  on  his 
belly,  and  continues  fo  with  patient  expectation,  until  his 
prey  comes  within  a  proper  diftance,  225 — the  female  has 
no  mane,  221 — his  roaring  is  fo  loud,  that  when  heard  in 
the  night,  and  re-echoed  by  the  mountains,  it  refembles 
diftant  thunder,  224 — does  not  willingly  attack  the  horfe, 
and  only  compelled  oy  the  keeneft  hunger,  ii.  3  19 — combats 
between  a  lion  and  a  horfe  in  Italy — the  lion  Hunned  and 
and  left  fprawling,  the  horfe  efcapes ;  but  the  lion  fucceed- 
ing,  flicks  to  its  prey,  and  tears  the  horfe  in  pieces  in- 
ftantly,  319 — attends  to  the  call  of  the  jackall,  iii.  337 — •> 
in  countries  tolerably  inhabited,  the  lion  is  cowaidly, 
and  often  feared  by  the  cries  of  women  and  children, 
201 

Lions,  thofe  inhabiting  the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco 
or  India  feared  away  with  a  fhout— the  keepers  play  witlx 
him,  plague,  and  chaftife  him  without  a  caufe;  he  bears  it 
with  compofure,  but  his  anger  once  excited,  che  confequen- 
ces  are  terrible^— an  inftance  from  Labat,  iii.  217 — numbe.r- 
lefs  accounts  allure  his  anger  noble,  his  courage  magnani- 
mous, and  his  natural  ferocity,  feldom  exerted  againft  his 
benefactors — he  has  fpared  the  lives  of  thofe  thrown  to  be 
devoured  by  him,  afforded  them  part  of  his  fubfiilence,  and 
fometimes  abftains  from  food  himfelf  to  fupport  them,  218 
— necefiity  alone  makes  him  cruel,  219-^-the  manner  of 
hunting  them  by  Hottentots  and  others,  215— horfes  for 
hunting  them  of  that  fort  called  charoffi,  all  others  fly  at  the 
light  of  him,  226 — the  lion  prefers  the  flefh  of  camels  to 
other  food — is  alfo  fond  of  that  of  young  elephants — when 
old,  finding  men  and  quadrupedes  together,  he  attacks  the 
iatter,  and  never  meddles  with  men,  urdefs  provoked,  228—- 
manner  of  copulation,  and  time  cf  geftation,  number  brought 
forth,  and  time  taken  to  come  to  perfection,  al!  known,  229 
■—alien  in  the  Tower  of  London  above  feventy  years,  230 
<~the  lionefs  fearing  her  retreat  difco vert d,  hides  or  tracks. 
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by  running  back,  or  brufhing  them  out  with  her  tail,  231— 
becomes  terrible  with  young  ones  to  provide  for,  230— 
lions,  incited  by  defire,  fight  bloody  battles,  till  one  becomes 
victorious  over  the  reft,  228 — the  fize  of  the  lion  between 
three  and  four  feet,;  the  female  in  all  dimenfions  about 
one-third  lefs — there  are  properly  no  lions  in  America; 
the  puma  has  received  the  name  of  the  American  lion,  but, 
when  compared,  is  a  very  contemptible  animal,  332  —thofe 
of  mount  Atlas  have  not  the  flrength  or  ferocity  of  thofe 
of  Biledul.eerid  or  Zaara---fpecies  of  this  animal  diminifhing 
daily- --Mr.  Shaw  obferves,  the  Romans  carried  fifty  times 
as  many  lions  from  Lybia  in  one  year,  for  their  amphi- 
theatres, as  are  in  the  whole  country  at  this  time,  2 14- --the 
fame  remark  made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the 
Indies;  where  the  lions  diminifh  in  their  number  daily,  215 
reported  that  he  fuflains  hunger  a  long  time,  but  thirft  he 
cannot  fupport-— fome  believe  him  in  a  continual  fever-— 
he  drinks  as  often  as  he  finds  water,  and  laps  it— -he  requires 
about  fifteen  pound  of  raw  flefh  in  a  day-- -he  rather  hunts 
for  a  frefh  fpoil,  than  returns  to  that  he  had  before-— his 
is  ofFenfive,  and  his  urine  infuppcrtable,  224 
'  Lion-cat,  or  Angora-cat,  a  beautiful  animal,  a  native  of 
Syria  or  Perfia,  Hi.  212 

Sea-lien,  defcribed  in  Anfon's  voyages,  regarded  as  the 
largeft  of  the  feal  family,  iv.  181 

Lipidopus,  the  garter- fifth,  its  defcription,  vi.  306 
Lips,  thofe  of  the  hare  and  of  the  fquirrel  continually  move, 
whether  fleeping  or  waking,  iv.  3 

Lithophytes,  and  coralline  fubftances,  viii.  192 
Litters,  in  all  animals,  intermediate  litters  moft  fruitful ; 
firft  and  laft  generally  produce  fewert  and  weakefl  of  the 
kind,  ii.  336 

'Littoraics,  Latin  name  for  thefe  fhells  that  are  carl  upon 
fhore,  vii.  13 

Liver  of  a  mark  affords  three  or  four  quarts  of  oil,  243 
Lizards,  differ  from  every  other  clafs  of  animals,  and 
from  each  other,  vii.  1 12— whence  the  greateft  diftindtion, 
j  1  (j — general  characteriftics,  11 6- --along  the  coafts  of 
Guinea  their  flefh  efteemed  a  delicacy,  iii.298— the  water 
kind  changes  its  fkin  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  vii.  145  — 
fprinkled  with  fait,  the  whole  body  emits  a  vifcous  liquor, 
and  the  lizard  dies  in  three  minutes,  in  great  agonies — the 
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whole  of  the  kind  fuftain  the  want  of  food  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  vii.  I  46 

Chalcldian  lizard  of  Aldrovandus  defcribed,  vii.  157 
Flying  lizard  of  Java,  account  of  it  by  Gentil,  157 
Loach,  the  defcription  of  this  fiih,  vi.  303 
Lobfter,  a  ruminating  fifh,  iii.  5 — very  voracious,  though 
without  warmth  in  its  body,  or  red  blood  in  its  veins,  vi. 
3^2— whatever  it  feizes  upon  and  has  life perifties,  however 
well  defended  ;  they  devour  each  other,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  eat  themfelves  ;  changing  their  ftiell  and  ftomach  every 
year,  the  old  ftomach  is  the  firft  morfel  to  glut  the  new, 
35  S — at  firft  fight  the  head  may  be  miftaken  for  the  tail — 

its  defcription,  iii.  3  5 S  —  the  food  of  the  young,  vi.  3 5 5— 

the  molting  feafon,  ^56 — how  they  change  their  ihells — 
many  die  under  this  operation,  356 — fpeedy  growth  of  the 
new  (hell — and  of  itfelf  after  the  change — the  claws  of  une- 
qual magnitude,  and  why — at  certain  feafons  they  never  meet 
without  an  engagement — wonders  this  extraordinary  creature 
offers  to  imagination  —  are  endowed  with  a  vital  principle 
that  furnifhes  out  fuch  limbs  as  have  been  cut  away,  359 — 
varieties  of  this  animal  with  differences  in  the  claws,  little 
in  the  habits  or  conformation — the  fhell  black  when  taken, 
but  turns  red  by  boiling — common  way  of  taking  the  lob- 
fier,  361 

Locujly  the  great  brown  locuft  feen  in  feveral  parts  of 
England  in  174.8;  in  fome  fouthern  kingdoms  they  are  ftill 
formidable — defcription  of  this  infect,  vii.  340 — in  what 
manner  they  take  the  field  — their  devaftations,  342 — are 
itill  more  noxious  when  dead,  343 — inftance  of  it — account 
of  their  devaftations  in  Ruflia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Barbary,  343 — transformations,  3415 — eaten  by  the  natives 
in  many  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  caughr*in  fmall  nets  for 
that  purpofe-- -their  tafte — are  confidered  as  a  great  delica- 
cy in  Tonquin,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  —  muft  have  been 
a  common  food  with  the  Jews,  347 — defcription  of  the  great 
Wejl -Indian  locufi,  the  mod  formidable,  3  .  8 

Loir,  the  greater  dormoufe,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Buffon,iv.  76 
Longevity,  pcfons  remarkable  for  it,  ii.  200 
Lorenzini,  his  experiments  upon  the  torpedo,  vi.  262 
Lori,  the  longeft  of  all  animals,  in  proportion  to  its  fize 
— defcription — a  nati  e  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  iv.  2^  t 
Loricana,  defcription  of  this  fifth,  vi.  307 
Lories y  a  kind  of  parrot,  v.  272 
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Loufe,  its  defcription,  vii.  270 — whether  diftinguifhed  hy 
the  parts  of  generation  into  males  and  females,  not  yet  dis- 
covered, 273— the  loufy  difeafe  frequent  among  the  ancients, 

Wcod-h'fe,  the  defcription,  vii.  286 — of  great  ufe  in  me- 
dicine, 287 

Leutvenboeck,  his  opinion  about  the  rudiments  of  animals, 
ii.  18 

Luminous  appearance  of  the  waves  in  the  night,  the  caufe, 
*•  247       1  . 

Lump-Jtjb,  its  defcription,  vi.  283 — flung  into  a  pail  of 
water,  will  ftick  fo  clofe  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the 
£fli  by  the  tail,  the  pail  and  feveral  gallons  of  water  may  be 
lifted— their  flefh,  284 

Lungs ,  animals  before  birth  make  no  ufe  of  their  lungs  - 
iv.  171 — no  anatomift  has  defcribed  the  lungs  of  the  lam- 
prey, vi.  267 — caterpillars  have  eighteen  lungs,  and  live 
feveral  days  in  the  exhaulted  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
viii.  14 

Lybia,  its  inhabitants  ufe  oftriches  ashoxfes — alfo  at  Joar 
— inftance  of  it  at  the  fadlory  of  Podore,  v.  62 

Lyboija,  of  Surinam,  a  kind  of  ferpent,  thirty-fix  feet 
long,  vii.  172 

Lynx,  diftinguifhed  from  the  ounce,  and  defcribed— firfl 
itriking  diftinttion  between  it  and  thofe  of  the  panther  kind 
is  the  tail— each  hair  of  this  animal  is  of  three  different  co- 
lours— it  is  not  above  the  fize  of  the  ounce,  iii.  257 — chiefly 
met  with  in  the  cold  countries  bordering  on  the  pole,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  Lithuania,  Mufcovy,  Siberia,  and  North 
America — thofe  of  the  new  contitent  are  fmaller  than  in 
Europe — this  animal  has  been  called  lupus  cet  <variu.<,  but  for 
what  reafon  hard  to  guefs  in  its  nature  it  exadlly  refembles 
the  cat,  is  bigger,  and  near  two  feet  long,  is  alfo  bolder 
and  fiercer — more  delicate  than  the  cat  -  refembles  the  wolf 
in  nothing,  except  its  cry — feveral  reports  of  the  lynx,  pro- 
pagated by  ignorance  or  impofture,  264 

Ly  ffet ,  ftrans;enefs  of  his  theory  to  explain  the  invariable 
motion  of  winds,  i.  342 

M. 

Macaguo,  a  kind  of  monkey  defcribed  by  Mr.  BufFor^ 
iv.  233 
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Maccaw,  the  large  kind  of  parrot,  the  fize  of  a  raven, 
V.  275 

Macbinel-tree ,  in  America,  its  made  fatal,  i.  362 — n6 
plant  will  grow  under  it,  ii.  4 

Machines,  the  invention  of  many  has  rendered  human 
ftrength  lefs  valuable,  ii.  1 1 9 

Mackarely  defcribed,  vi.  302— produces  five  hundred 
thoufand  eggs,  in  one  feafon,  176 — its  growth,  334 

Madagajcar,  its  natives  defire  nothing  fo  ardently  as  to 
£roftitute  their  wives  or  daughters  to  Grangers,  and  for  the 
moll  trifling  advantages,  ii.  74 — the  great  bat  of  that  ifland 
defcribed,  iv.  141 

Madder,  ufed  by  Mr.  Belcher  to  difcover  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  bones,  ii.  194 

Madnrfs,  produced  by  want  of  fleep,  ii.  135— cured  by 
mufic — and  alfo  caufed  by  it — inftance  in  Henry  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  in  his  rage  killed  his  attendants,  1 70 

Maeljlroom,  Dutch  name  for  a  whirpool,  one  upon  the 
coaft  of  Norway,  cohfidered  as  molt  dreadful  and  deftruc- 
tive,  i.  267— the  body  of  water  forming  this  whirpool,  ex- 
tended in  a  circle  of  above  thirteen  miles,  268 

Magellan,  (Ferdinand)  a  Portuguefe  of  noble  extraction, 
firlt  difcovered  the  gigantic  race  of  mankind;  towards  the 
extremity  of  South  America,  ii.  259— account  of  this  dif- 
covery —  he  was  flain  upon  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands 
260 

Magni,  an  Italian  traveller,  difcovered  the  remarkable 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,-  i.  67 

Maggot  of  BufFon,  the  cynocephalus,  the  laft  of  the  ape  kind 
—its  defcription,  iv.  207 

Magpie,  thievifh ;  rings  found  in  the  neft  of  a  tame  mag- 
pie, v.  222 — habits  and  food — when  fatisfied  for  the  pre- 
fent,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  for  another  time,  238  — pla- 
ces where  it  builds,  and  nefts  defcribed,  240 — number  of 
eggs — in  its  domeftic  Hate,  preferves  its  natural  character 
ftri&ly— ■  foolilh  cuftom  of  cutting  its  tongue  to  teach  it  to 
fpeak — puts  the  animal  to  pain,  and  baulks  the  intention, 

Mahometans,  confidering  the  hare  an  unclean  animal,  reli- 
gicufly  abftain  from  its  flefh,  iv.  14 

Maimon,  the  laft  of  the  baboons,  Edwards  calls  it  the 
pigtail— hs  defcription— native  of  Sumatra,  does  nor  well 
endure  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  iv,  2 1 5 
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Maire,  (James  Le)  a  traveller  who  confirms  the  exhtenctf 
of  giants  in  America,  ii.  261 

Maki,  the  1  aft  of  the  monkey-kind,  iv.  188 — their  de- 
fcription — many  different  kinds  of  thefe  animals,  239 

Malabar y  land  and  fea  breezes  upon  thofe  coalls,  i.  351 

Malaccpterigiii  the  barbarous  Greek  name  given  to  the 
foft-finned  filhj  the  prickly -finned  fort  termed  AcantLopteri* 
&»»  vi.  299 

Malabaih,  a  very  confiderable  volcano  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, i.  99 

Malehavchti  grounds  his  beautiful  theory  of  monftrous 
productions  upon  a  famous  inftance  related  by  him  ;  andfome 
theory  from  which  he  deduces  the  effects  of  imagination  up- 
on the  foetus,  ii.  245 

Mdbrouky  a  monkey  of  the  ancient  continent,  iv.  233 — its 
defcription — the  Bramins  have  hofpitals  for  fuch  as  are  fick, 
or  difabled,  iv.  234 

Maldi<via  ljlands>  have  lands  in  them  at  one  time  covered 
with  water,  and  at  another  free,  i.  279 

Mallard,  a  kind  of  duck,  vi.  128 — with  very  particular 
faculties  for  calling,  132 

Ma'pbrgi,  his  famous  experiment  upon  the  ftigmata  of  ca- 
terpillars, vuL  14 

Mamnioutb,  its  tn/ks,  which  are  ufed  as  ivory,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  belong  to  the  elephant,  often  weigh  four  hundred 
pounds,  iv.  282 

Man,  differences  in  his  fpecies  lefs  than  in  animals,  and 
rather  taken  from  the  tincture  of  the  fkin  than  variety  of  fi- 
gure— there  are  not  in  the  world  above  fix  diftinft  v  arieties 
in  the  race  of  men,  ii.  21  2— firft  race  in  the  polar  regions, 
deep,  brown,  fhort,  oddly  fhaped,  favage,  213 — fecond, 
the  Tartar  race,  olive  coloured,  middle  fized,  ugly,  rcbnft, 
219 — third,  the  fcuthern  Afiatics,  dark  olive,  (lender  fha- 
ped, ftraight  black  hair,  feeble,  2.  3— fourth,  thenegroes  of 
Africa,  black,  fmooth  fkin,  woolly  hair,  well  fhaped,  226 
—fifth,  the  Americans,  copper  colour,  ftraight  black  hair, 
fmall  eyes,  flight  limbed,  not  ftrong,  22  .>— fixth  the  Euro- 
peans and  bordering  nations,  white  of  different  tints,  fine 
hair,  large  limbed,  vigorous,  230— endures  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  climates  than  the  lower  orders  are  able  to  do,  and 
why,  i-  319 — may  be  called  the  animal  of  every  climate, 
ii.  9 — intended  naturally  to  be  white,  233 — white  men  re- 
femble  our  common  parent  more  than  the  reft  of  his  chii- 
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dren,  239 — a  native  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  only  afo- 
journer  more  to  the  north,  according  to  Linnasus— argu- 
ment fufficient  to  prove  the  contrary,  240 — marrigeable  in 
the  warm  countries  of  India  at  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  71 — juft  come  into  the  world  gives  a  picture  of  com- 
plete imbecility,  5  2 — vain  man  ventures  to  excite  an  audi- 
tor's attention,  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  his  dillike,  99 — as 
man  has  a  fuperiority  of  powers  over  other  animals,  fo  is  he 
proportionably  inferior  to  them  in  his  necefiities — nature  has 
made  him  fubject  to  more  wants  and  infirmities  than  other 
creatures ;  but  all  thefe  wants  feem  given  to  multiply  the 
number  of  his  enjoyments—a^d  in  what  manner,  123  — 
firft  fenfations  of  a  man  newly  brought  into  exigence,  and 
the  fteps  by  which  he  arrives  at  reality  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Buffon,  i87---in  thofe  countries  where  men  are  moll  barba- 
rous and  ftupid,  there  brutes  are  moll  active  and  fagacious, 
iv.  231 — the  only  animal  that  fupports  himfelf  perfectly  e- 
rect— the  buttock,  in  man,  different  from  that  of  allotherani- 
rnals--- man's  feet  alfo  different  from  thofe  of  other  animals, 
the  apes  not  excepted ---the  nails  lefs  in  man  than  in  any 
animal,  ii.  105-  -faid  to  be  tall  when  from  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  fix  feet  high,  108— probability  that  men  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  much  of  the  fame  fize  they  are  at  prefent 
—many  corroborating  pr  ofs  of  this,  265-  -generally  lives 
to  ninety  or  a  hundred  years,  if  not  cut  off  by  difeafes — how 
men  lived  fo  much  longer  in  earlier  times  than  at  prefent, 
203— proportionably  flronger  for  his  fize  than  any  otier  a- 
nimal---to  compare  the  iirength  of  the  lion  with  that  of 
man,  it  muft  be  confidered  the  claws  of  the  animal  give  a 
falfe  idea  of  its  power;  and  afcribe  to  its  force  the  effects  of 
its  arms — another  manner  of  co  ti  paring  the  ftrength  of  man 
with  that  of  animals,  is  by  the  weights  which  either  can 
carry  1 1 1 — Dr.  Defa^uliers  fpeaks  of  a  man  able  to  raife 
two  thoufand  pounds,  by  diftributing  the  weights  in  fuch 
manner  that  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  fhare,  112 — 
exercifed  in  running,  outftrips  horfes ,  a  flout  walker,  in  a 
journey,  walks  down  a  horfe,  114-  -thofe  employed  as  mef- 
fengers  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  runners  by  profeflion,  g )  thir- 
ty-fix leagues  in  fourteen  hours,  1 14  -  eWry  animal  en  Jures 
the  wants  of  fleepand  hunger  with  lefs  injury  to  health  than 
man,  124 — he  cannot,  uninjured,  live  i bar  .'IVj  without 
eating,  drinking,  and  ileeping,  125— one  faid  to  live  with- 
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cut  food  for  feven  days,  132— requires  lleep  for  double 
motives,  the  refrefliment  of  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily 
frame,  ii.  134— more  difficult  for  man  than  any  other  ani- 
mal to  procure  lleep,  i36---has  a  lump  upon  thewind-pipe, 
not  to  be  feen  in  woman,  102— a  young  man  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  knew  nothing  of  death,  and  never  thought 
cf  it  till  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  he  began  tofpeak  all 
of  a  fuddeh,  176 — account  of  a  man  ruminating,  iii.  6— • 
cnc,  without  hands  or  legs,  by  practice  ufed  his  flumps  for 
the  moft  convenient  purpofes*  and  performed  aflonifhing 
feats  of  dexterity,  iv.  250 — man  dies  under  wounds  which 
aquadrupede  or  a  bird  could  eafily  furvive,  viii.  170 

ManwfaSwtiy  the  woollen  manufacture  not  carried  on  here 
till  fevcral  ages  after  fheep  were  propagated,  in  England,  iii. 
43---unavailing  efforts  of  our  kings  to  introduce  and  pre- 
serve it — the  Flemings  pofTefTed  the  art  in  a  fuperior  degree 
« — the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  improved  us  in  this  art, 
and  when,  43— the  woollen  manufacture  fuppofed  for  fome 
time  decaying  amcngft  us,  44— of  fluffs  of  the  wool  of  the 
pacos,  a  coniiderable  branch  ef  commerce  in  South  Ame- 
rica, iv.  317 

Manati,  may  indifcriminately  be  the  lafl  of  beafls,  or  the 
firfl  of  fifties — its  description— the  female  has  breafls  placed 
forward,  like  thofe  of  women— the  tongue  fo  fhort,  fome 
have  pretended  it  has  none,  iv.  183 — never  entirely  leaves 
the  water,  only  advances  the  head  out  of  the  llream,  to  reach 
the  grafs  on  the  river  fides— it  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 
— places  where  found — graze  among  turtles  and  other  cruf- 
taceous  fifties,  giving  or  fearing  no  diflurbance— -unmoleft- 
ed.  they  keep  together  in  large  companies,  and  furround 
their  young---bring  forth  in  autumn ;  and  fuppofed  to  go  with 
young  eighteen  months---the  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry- 
its  interlines  are  longer,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  creature,  the  horfe  excepted— > the  fat  which  lies  under 
the  (kin,  expcfed  to  the  fun,  has  a  fine  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
exceeds  the  fat  of  any  fea  animal,  185—  the  heat  of  the  fan 
does  not  make  it  rancid;  it  taftes  like  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  ferves  every  way  inftead  of  gutter ;  any  quantity  may 
be  taken  inwardly,  having  no  other  effect,  than  to  keep  the 
bodv  open- -  the  fat  of  the  tail,  boiled,  more  delicate  than 
the  former-— the  lean  takes  a  long  time  in  boiling,  and  eatr 
Eke  beef--  -the  fat  df  the  young  Eke  pork,  and  the  lean  like 
veal,  186 
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Mandril,  the  largell  of  the  baboon  kind — its  defcription 
—when  difpleafed,  weeps  like  a  child— -is  a  native  of  the 
Gold  Coaft,  iv.  214 

Mangabey,  a  monkey  of  the  ancient  continent-— its  de- 
fcription, iv.  234 

Mangrcve-tree,  that  grows  down  in  the  water  of  the  Sene- 
gal river,  i.  220 

Marks-puffin,  or  couliemeh,  a  fmall  water-fowl,  defcri- 
bed,  vi.  195 

Many/old,  name  of  the  third  flomach  o£  ruminating  ani- 
mals, ii.  4 

Map  of  the  bottom  of  that  fea  which  lies  between  Afri- 
ca and  America,  given  by  M.  Buache,  i.  2yo 

Marcajites,  their  compofition — experiment  by  way  of 
proof,  i.  76 

Mares,  their  exportation  prohibited  by  law  in  Arabia,  ii. 
^53— -fluds  in  Perfiaof  ten  thoufand  white  mares,  with  hoofs 
to  hard,  that  flioeing  is  unneceffary,  355— -a  law  in  Eng- 
land, prohibiting  the  exportation  of  mares  and  ftallion  ;  and 
one  fimilar  to  this  obtained  fo  early  as  the^times  of  Athel- 
ftan,  369 

Marikina,  a  monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind,  with  a  mane 
round  the  neck,  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
like  a  lion,  iv.  237 

Mariner* ,  to  multiply  their  numbers,  queen  Elizabeth  en- 
joined that  her  fubjecls  mould  faft  from  flefli  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  ii.  131 

Marie,  different  forts  found  in  a  well  dug  at  Marly, 
L  57 

Marmofe,  only  differs  m  fize  from  the  oppo/Tum,  being 
lefs ;  inflead  of  the  bag  to  receive  the  young,  has  only  two 
longitudinal  folds,  within  which  the  premature  young,  con- 
tinue to  fuck— -when  firfl  produced  not  above  the  fize  of  a- 
bean ;  but  flick  to  the  teat  until  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
iv.  247 

Marmout,  or  marmot  ft  a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5— a  na- 
tive of  the  Alps— its  defcription- --is  eafily  tamed,  readily 
taught  to  dance,  wield  a  flick,  and  obey  the  voice  of  its 
mailer,  iv.  38 — it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog — ftrengthand 
agility-— ludicrous  faying  that  the  Savoyards,  the  only 
chimney-fweepers  of  Paris,  have  learned  their  art  from  the 
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marmotte  they  carry  about  for  fhew---is  apt  to  gnaw  tttl 
furniture  — other  affedtions  of  this  animal — its  food —  is 
cleanly,  but  has  a  difagreeable  fcent— fleeps  during  winter, 
39 — form  of  its  hole  refembles  the  letter  Y,  42 — manner 
of  making  it,  41 — they  live  together,  and  work  in  common 
to  make  their  habitations  fnug  and  convenient — when  they 
venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  centinel  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
43 — Mr.  Buffon  fays  it  does  not  lleep  during  winter,  is  ra- 
ther in  a  torpor,  a  ftagnation  of  all  faculties— its  heat  not 
more  than  ten  degrees  above  congelation,  45 — the  flefli  faid 
to  have  a  wild  tafte,  and  to  caufe  vomiting — countries  where 
it  is  found,  48 — inhabitants  of  the  Alps  do  not  till  winter 
open  its  hole  —  produces  but  once  a  year,  and  brings 
forth  three  or  four  at  a  time — they  grow  faft,  and  their  lives 
not  above  nine  or  ten  years,  47 

Marriage  and  confummation  of  the  Indians,  the  hufband 
at  ten  years  old,  and  the  wife  at  eight;  frequently  have 
children  at  that  age,  ii.  224 

Mat  riot te,  his  experiment  proves  that  water  acts  asaraen- 
ftruum  upon  air,  i.  369 

Marrow ,  fpinal.  and  the  brain,  the  firft  feen  as  begun  in 
the  embryo,  ii.  146 

Marjigli,  (Count)  his  opinion  upon  corals  and  fpunges, 
viii.  193 

Martin,  its  defcription,  iii.  367 — the  moft  beautiful  of  all 
Britim  beafts  of  prey— its  fcent  a  pleating  perfume,  367 — 
the  yellow-breafted  martin— its  fur  more  valuable  than  the 
white-breafted  fort—  Mr.  Buffon  fuppofes  them  a  diftind 
fpecies,  that  diftincuon  unneceflary,  36a— of  all  the  wea- 
fel-k;nd  the  moft  pleaiing,  368 — feeds  as  they  do,  and  is 
fond  of  honey,  370 — feldom  meets  the  wild- cat  without  a 
combat,  369 — the  wild -cat  not  a  march  for  the  martin- 
kept  tame  by  Gefner  and  Mr.  Buffon— often  flept  for  two 
days,  and  then  was  two  or  three  days  without  fleeping — the 
yellow  breafted  more  common  in  France  than  England,  369 
—the  white-breafted  keeps  near  houfes  and  » illages ;  the 
yellow  keeps  in  woo'ds,  leads  a  favage  life,  iv.  30 — its  neft 
generally  the  tenement  of  the  fquirrel,  taking  poffeflion 
and  killing  the  owner,  30 — feizes  alfo  the  flying  fquirrel, 
jV>  36 — in  that  retreat  the  female  brings  forth  her  young, 
three  or  four  at  a  time— and  they  come  with  the  eyes  clo- 
fed— how  me  compenfates  for  her  deficiency  of  milk,  iii, 
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i- 1—  this  animal  more  common  in  North  America  than  iri 
Europe — found  in  all  northern  parts  of  the  world,  from  Si- 
beria to  China,  and  Canada — in  every  country  hunted  for 
their  furs,  very  valuable,  and  chiefly  fo  when  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  winter— one  part  of  its  fkin  molt  efteemed— 
twelve  thoufand  of  thefe  fkins  annually  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Hudfon'  -bay,  and  thirty  thoufand  from  Canada 
— fmall  birds  alarm  the  fpot  where  the  dam  keeps  her  young, 
and  direct  the  hunter  in  his  purfuit,  372 

Martiny  a  bird  of  the  fwallow -tribe,  v.  346 
Marum,  cats  excefiivelv  fond  of  this  plant,  iii.  206 
Maftif,  one  of  the  three  descendants  of  the  fhepherd's  dog; 
283 — chief! v  a  native  of  England;  when  tranfported  into 
Denmark,  becomes  the  little  Danifh  dog,  ,.84— the  Dutch 
maftiff,  286 

Maftiff-fox,  feconct  variety  of  foxes,  lefs  than  the  grey- 
hound fox,  and,  ftronger  than  the  cur-fox,  iii.  332 

Maturit),  attained  too  by  flow  fteps,  announces  a  flow 
march  to  old  age — as  true  to  other  animals  as  to  man  and 
vegetables,  ii.  199 — fooner  arrived  at  in  India  than  in  Eu- 
rope, 22  +  , 

Maw,  in  fifties,  poflefles  the  power  of  digefting,  vi. 
164 

Maximin,  (the  emperour)  a  prodigy  of  ftrength — feveral 
inftances  of  it — by  birth  a  Thracian  ;  from  being  a  fimple 
herdfman  he  rofe  by  the  gradations  of  office,  until  he  came 
to  be  emperour  of  Rome,  was  above  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
the  bell  proportioned  man  in  the  empire,  ii.  118— was 
killed  by  his  own  foldiers,  while  fleeping,  1 19 

May-'  ug,  or  dorr-beetle,  defcribed,  viii.  130  —  See 
Beetle. 

Meajled  hares}  diftm^uifhed  from  mountain  hares,  they 
keep  in  low  grounds,  their  flefh  moiit,  white  and  flabby, 
iv.  1 1 

M  cbanifm,  which  regulates  the  number  of  our  years,  ad- 
mits no  change  in  its  laws,  and  can  be  affected  only  by  long 
failing,  or  great  excefs,  ii.  202 

Mtdavre,  the  braf>  helmet  du^  up.  there  fits  a  common 
man,  yet  is  allowed  to  have  been  left  there  at  the  overthrow 
of  Afdrubal,  ii.  265 

Media,  has  paftures  in  its  plains,  excellent  for  rearing 
horfes,  ii.  361 
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Medicine,  many  of  its  falutary  purpofes  obtainable  fron\ 
fome  parts  of  the  oftrich,  v.  62 — alfo  from  many  parts  of 
quadrupedes,  iii.  60 

Mediterranean  Jeay  always  receiving,  and  never  difcharg- 
ing  water,  is  no  way  fuller  than  before — in  what  manner 
fome  account  for  this,  i,  263— water  fpouts  feen  in  it— de- 
fcription  of  them  by  Toumefort,  39c — folutions  offered  for 
this  phenomenon  by  Mr.  BufFon  and  Dr.  Stuart,  393— 
this  fea  one  of  the  {mcotheft  and  mod  gentle  in  the  world, 
i.  267 

Medu/a,  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  fmall  infedt,  thought 
the  fimple  food  of  the  great  Greenland  whale,  vi.  197— 
walfifchoas,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Icelanders,  198 

MeibomiMs,  has  collected  fome  few  remains  of  ancient  mu- 
fic,  which  do  not  leave  room  to  regret  what  is  loft,  ii. 
169 

Membrane,  the  nictitating  membrane  in  birds— veils  the 
eye  at  pleafure,  whilft  the  eye-lid  continues  open,  v.  9 

M  t  dtp  m:>.Ls,  in  Somerfetlhire,  account  of  them  by  Mr. 
Locke,  i.  77 

Menftruum,  that  body  which  is  moft  fluid  and  penetrating, 
is  likely  to  be  the  menftruum  of  one  lefs  fo— Mariotte's  ex- 
periment fhews  that  water  will  a£l  as  a  menftruum  upon  air,1 
369—  cold  diminifhes  the  force  of  menftruums,  and  often 
promotes  evaporation,  370 

Merlin ,  the  fmallcft  of  the  hawk  or  falcon-kind,  fcarce 
larger  than  a  thrum,  difplays  a  degree  of  courage  rendering 
nim  formidable  to  birds  far  above  his  fize — kills  a  partridge 
or  a  quail  at  a  fingle  pounce  from  above,  v.  122— the  pur- 
suit of  the  lark  by  a  couple  of  merlins  is  a  moft  delightful 
fpedacle,  1 28 

fAenAta  fays,  the  zebra,  when  tamed,  is  not  lefs  eftimable 
for  fwiftnefs  than  beauty,  ii.  397 

Metal.,  thericheft,  in  their  native  ftate,  much  lefs  glitter- 
ing and  fplendid  than  ufelefs  marcafttes,  i.  74 — thofe  trades 
that  deal  in  their  preparations,  always  unwholefome,  326 — 
all  pieces  fwallowed  by  animals  lofe  part  of  their  weight,  and 
often  the  extremities  of  their  figure,  v.  5  5 

Metrirsp  between  the  tropics,  and  near  the  poles,  afTume 
dreadful  and  various  appearances,  i.  377 — in  thofe  countries 
*'here  the  fun  exerts  the  greateft  force  in  raifing  vapours, 
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there  are  the  greatelt  quantity  of  meteors,  373 — one  of  2 
very  uncommon  kind,  feenby  Ulloa,  at  Quito,  383 

Method)  the  principal  help  in  natural  hiftory  ;  without  it 
little  progrefs  made  in  this  fcience,  ii.  289 — the  moll  ap- 
plauded of  claumg  animals,  294 — the  author's  method  of  ' 
claffingthem,  301 — that  of  defcribing  all  things  by  words 
alone,  a  fault  that  has  infected  moll  of  our  dictionaries,  and 
bodies  of  arts  and  fciences,  307 — Mr.  Locke  has  obferved, 
that  a  drawing  of  an  animal,  taken  from  life,  is  the  belt 
method  of  advancing  natural  hiftory,  307 

Meiv,  faid  of  Hags  when  they  call  their  heads,  iii.  1 14 

Mice,  have  burrowed  in  the  back  of  hogs,  while  fattening 
in  the  fly,  without  being  felt,  iii.  178— and  rr.ts  cinnot  en- 
dure the  fcent  of  the  gennet,  388 — in  15^0,  at  Ilallontide, 
an  army  of  mice  over- run  the  marfhes  near  Southminlter, 
and  eat  up  the  grafs  to  the  roots ;  but  foon  after  they  wej.e? 
all  devoured  by  a  number  of  Grange  painted  o».ls,  v.  146 

Micoy  the  leaft  and  moft  beautiful  monkey  of  the  fagoin 
Jdnd — its  defcription  by  Mr.  La  Ccndamine,  iv.  237 

Micrr/cop  ,  increafes  the  magnitnde  of  an  object,  and  that 
of  its  motion  alio,  ii.  21 — the  pupil  and  humours  of  the 
eye  of  the  mole  difcovered  by  it,  iv.  92 

Migrating  fifties,  vi.  31b — the  herring  and  the  pilchard 
take  the  moft  adventurous  voyages,  32c — ftated  returns, 
and  regular  progrefs  of  the  migrating  fiftes,  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumftances  in  the  hiftoiy  of  Nature,  1 

Vs 

Migration,  caufcs  of  migration  of  birds,  v.  32— in  what 
manner  they  perform  them,  35 — at  what  times,  32 — rather 
follow  weather  than  country,  and  go  on  as  they  perceive  the. 
atmcfphere  more  fuitable  to  their  wants  and  difpofitions— » 
migration  of  fome  fwallows,  and  retreat  of  others  into  old 
walls,  to  avoid  the  rigour  of  winter,  wrap  this  fubjett  in 
great  obfcurity,  37 — of  bees,  feveral  ligns  previous  to  it, 
viii.  82 

Milan,  hares  bred  in  the  Milancfe,  thought  the  bell  in 
Europe,  iv.  \^ 

Ik,  infants  have  it  in  their  own  breafrs,  ii.  f;r^—  fomc- 
times  found  in  the  breafts  of  men,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  wo- 
men, 102 — in  carnivorous  animata  more  fparin;r  than  in  o- 
thers,  337— of  goats  medicinal,  an:!  ngt  apt  to  curdle 
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upon  the  ftomach  as  that  of  the  cows,  55 — of  the  rein- 
deer thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  but  fweeter,  and  more 
nourifhing,  158 — boiled  up  with  wood-forrel,  by  the  Lap- 
landers kept  in  cafks  under  ground,  to  be  eaten  in  winter, 
1 65 — injected  into  a  vein,  kills  with  more  certainty  than  the 
venom  of  a  viper,  1  09 

M)  Hi  fides,  multiplied  by  being  cut  in  pieces,  ii.  23 
Milo,  an  inflance  of  his  ftrength,  when  he  flood  upright, 
ii.  118 

Milton  makes  Satan  perfonate  the  cormorant,  a  moft 
naufeous  bird — objection  againft  him  on  this  account — his 
vindication,  vi.  66 

Minerals  mere  inactive  and  infenfible  bodies,  ii.  4 
Miners  firft  become  paralytic,  then  die  confumptive,  for 
the  trifling  reward  of  jfeven-pence  a  day,  i.  79 — peculiar 
contrivance  to  fupply  light  for  their  operations — make  ufe 
only  of  wooden  inftruments  in  digging,  and  take  out  the 
pails  from  their  (hoes  before  they  enter  the  mine,  82 

Mines,  the  deepeft  that  at  Cotteberg  in  Hungary,  not 
more  than  three  thoufand  feet  deep,  i.  51 — a  coal-mine  in 
the  North  of  England  faid  to  be  eleven  hundred  yards  deep, 
73 — air  different  in  them,  proportionably  as  the  magazines 
of  fire  lay  hearer  the  centre,  75 — other  caufes  of  this  differ- 
ence, 76— Mendip  lead-mines  in  Somerfetfhire — their  de- 
fcription,  77— mines  of  coal  generally  lefs  noxious  than  thofe 
of  tin  ;  tin  than  thofe  of  copper ;  but  none  are  fo  dreadfully 
deftrudlive  as  thofe  of  quickfilver,  78  -  deplora'  le  infirmi- 
ties of  workmen  in  the  mines  near  the  village  of  Idra,  79 — 
metallic,  often  deflroys  all  vegetation  by  their  volatile  cor- 
rofive  fumes — fait  mines  naturally  cold,  83  —  natives  of 
countries  abounding  in  mines  too  often  experience  the  nox- 
ious effects  of  their  vicinity,  326 — in  a  lead-mine  in  Flint- 
shire were  found  two  grinding  teeth,  and  part  of  the  tufk  of 
an  elephant,  at  forty- two  yards  depth,  iv.  282 

Mingreliansy  among  the  fixth  variety  of  the  human  fpecies^ 
defcribed,  ii.  230 

Mint,  cats  excefTively  fond  of  the  cat-mint,  iii.  206 

Mire-drum,  the  bittern,  defcribed,  vi.  2 — See  Bittern. 

Mijletoe,  a  plant,  thought  propagated  by  feeds  voided  by 
birds,  v.  316 

M  Tijippi,  a  great  river  in  North  America,  i.  216 — its 
fource  and  length— receives  fprty  rivers,  2 1 8 
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Mifls  continually  rife  upon  the  approach  of  the  winter 
months  under  the  line,  378  — called  froit-fmoke,  raifes 
blifters  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  regions  round 
the  poles,  386 

Mittrjty,  not  found  in  Lapland,  iii.  166 

Miume,  a  river  in  America-^-enormous  ikeletons  lately 
difcovered  near  it,  iv.  282 

Mock-bird,  defcription  of  the  American  mock-bird,  v. 
324 — its  habits — can  alTume  the  tone  of  every  animal  in  the 
wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven — no  bird  in  the  fore  ft  it 
has  not  at  times  deceived  by  mimicking  its  call,  v.  325 

Mcck-juris,  meteors  and  other  phenomena,  in  the  northern 
regions,  i.  377 

Mococo,  firft  of  the  maki-kind,  which  is  the  laft  of  the 
monkies — its  defcription— a  native  of  Madagafcar — its  qua- 
lities, iv.  239 — eats  its  own  tail,  and  feems  to  feel  no  pam 
— foi^e  other  monkies  do  the  fame,  336 

Modena,  a  city  in  Italy — its  remarkable  wells — other  rari- 
ties round  it,  i.  282 

Mogulj  in  the  Indian  language  fignifies  a  white  man,  ii. 

Mold*  black,  or  garden-earth,  the  firft  layer  cn  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe — is  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies decayed — foil  fertile,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that 
putrified  mold  bears  to  the  gravelly  mixture,  i.  52 

MoUy  a  ruminating  infecl,  or  feemingly  fo,  iii.  6 — no 
quadrupede  fatter,  none  with  a  more  fleek  gloffy  (kin — an 
utter  ltranger  in  Ireland — formed  to  live  under  the  earth,  iv. 
90— its  defcription,  91 — the  ancients,  and  fome  moderns 
of  opinion,  that  the  mole  was  blind;  but  Derham,  by  a 
microfcope,  difcovered  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  known  in 
other  animals,  iv.  92 — a  mole  let  loofe  in  the  midft  of  a  field, 
like  aghoft  on  a  theatre,  initantly  finks  into  the  earth  ;  and 
an  active  labourer,  with  a  fpade,  purfues  it  vain,  93 — pecu- 
liar advantage  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes,  94 — when  once 
buried  in  the  earth,  it  feldom  ftirs  out — it  chufes  the  loofer 
fofter  grounds — chiefly  preys  upon  worms  and  infects — is 
moft  adlive,  and  carts  up  molt  earth,  immediately  before 
rain,  and  in  winter,  before  a  thaw — in  dry  weather,  it  fel- 
dom forms  hillocks — readily  evades  the  purfuit  of  animals 
ftronger  and  fwifter  than  itfelf — its  greateft  calamity  is  a/j 
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inundation— in  fome  places  confidered  by  the  farmer  as  his 
greateft  peft— -couples  towards  fpring — and  the  young  found 
about  the  beginning  of  May — generally  four  or  five  at  a 
time,  v.  96— defcription  of  the  mole-hiil,  in  which  the  fe- 
male has  brought  forth  her  young,  iv.  97— -is  fcarcely  found, 
except  in  cultivated  countries— the  varieties  are  but  few — « 
that  of  Virginia  is  black,  mixed  with  a  deep  purple — that  of 
Poland  is  white  -  Agricola  fays  he  faw  hats  made  of  mole- 
ikins,  the  fined  and  moft  beautiful  imaginable,  98 

Mol  fian  breed  of  dogs,  and  its  perfections,  fet  forth  by 
Nemefianus,  iii.  294. 

Mining,  annually  fuffered  by  birds —  its  effects,  v.  28— 
artificially  accelerated,  and  how — the  manner  in  which  Na- 
ture performs  the  operation,  19— the  feafon  commonly  ob- 
tains from  the  end  of  fummer  to  the  middle  of  autumna 
20 

Molucca  ijlands,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  of  no- 
ble extraction,  llain  upon  one  of  them,  ii.  260 

Mm,  the  ce'.hus  of  the  ancients,  a  monkey  of  the  ancient 
continent — its  defcription,  iv.  2^4 

Mona,  name  given  to  the  marmout  in  Canada,  iv.  48 

Mnngcoz,  of  the  maki-kind,  the  lafl  of  the  inonkeys— its 
defcription — is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  24.0 

Monkey,  one  general  defcription  will  not  ferve  for  all  the 
animals  of  the  monkey  kind,  iv.  189 — La  Condamine  af- 
ferts  it  would  take  up  a  vo'ume  to  defcribc  the  differences  of 
monkeys  found  along  the  river  of  Amazons,  216— and  we 
are  fure  that  every  one  of  thefe  is  different  from  thofe  on  the 
African  coait,  217 — an  elaborate  defcription  of  each  mull 
be  ufelefs  and  tirefome,  their  numbers  being  very  great,  and 
their  differences  very  trifling — thofe  of  two  cantons  never 
found  to  mix — of  all  kinds  lefs  than  the  baboon,  have  lefs 
power  of  doing  mifchief,  and  their  ferocity  diminifhes  with 
their  fize,  217 — do  nothing  defired  without  beating;  their 
fears  once  removed,  they  are  the  moft  infolent  head-ftrong 
animals  in  nature — in  their  native  woods,  are  the  pells  of 
other  animals,  and  the  matters  of  the  foreft  where  they  re- 
fide— the  tyger,  nor  the  lion  will  not  venture  to  difpute  do- 
minion with  creatures,  who  from  the  tops  of  trees  with 
impunity  carry  on  an  offenlive  war,  and  by  their  agility 
cfcape  all  purfuit,  219 — yet  they  fometimes  fall  a  prey  to 
the  lion  in  deferts  and  forefts,  iii.  223— birds  have  not  lefs 
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to  fear  from  their  continual  depredations — fuch  being  their 
petulant  delight  in  mifchief,  that  they  fling  the  eggs  againft 
the  ground  when  wanting  appetite  to  devour  them,  iv.  219 
= — one  only  animal  in  the  foreft  ventures  to  oppcfe  them, 
that  is  the  ferpent— larger  fnakes  often  wind  up  the  trees 
where  they  refide,  and  happening  to  furprife  them  fleeping, 
fwallow  them  whole,  before  they  can  make  defence — they 
generally  inhabit  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the  fnakes  cling  to 
the  branches  nearer  t\\e  bottom,  in  this  manner  they  are 
near  each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  fame  field  of  battle — 
fome  fuppofed  their  vicinity  rather  argued  mutual  friendflrip 
—father  Labat  has  feen  them  playing  their  gambols  upon 
thofe  branches  on  which  the  fnakes  were  repofing,  and, 
jumping  over  them  without  receiving  any  injury,  iv.  220— «j 
they  provoke  the  fnake  as  the  fparrows  twitter  at  a  cat- 
when  attacked,  they  Ihew  perfect  (kill  in  defending  and  af- 
fixing each  other— they  regularly  begin  hoftilities  againft 
thofe  who  enter  their  woods,  iv.  221 — they  take  moft  def- 
perate  leaps,  and  feldom  come  to  the  ground — one  being 
wounded,  the  reft  come  round,  put  their  fingers  into  the 
wound,  as  defirous  of  founding  its  depth— the  blood  flowing 
in  any  quantity,  fome  flop  it,  while  others  get  leaves,  chew* 
and  thrufl  them  into  the  opening — are  often  killed  in  num- 
bers before  they  make  a  retreat,  with  the  fame  precipitation 
as  they  at  firft  came  on  — in  this  retreat  the  young  are  cling- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  female,  who  jumps  away,  feemingly 
unembarrafled  by  the  burthen,  iv.  222 — ufual  way  of  ta- 
king them  alive— the  monkey  not  killed  outfight,  does  not 
fall ;  but  clinging  to  fome  branch,  continues,  when  dead, 
its  laft  grafp,  and  remains  where  (hot,  until  (t  drops  by  pu- 
trefaction, iv.  223 — fkinned  and  ferved  up  at  negroe  feafls, 
fo  like  a  child,  an  European  is  ftiucked  at  the  fight,  iv. 
224 — the  negroes  feeing  Europeans  buy  young  and  tame 
monkeys,  with  equal  care  brought  rats  to  the  fa&ors  for  fale, 
and  were  greatly  difappointed  finding  no  purcliafer — negroes 
cannot  comprehend  advantages  arifmg  from  educating  or 
keeping  animals  who  come  in  companies  to  lay  wafte  fields 
of  corn  or  rice,  or  plantations  of  fugar- canes — they  carry  oiF 
what  they  are  able,  and  deflroy  ten  times  more,  iv.  224 — 
manner  of  their  plundering— are  under  a  kind  of  difciplme, 
exercifed  among  themfelves,  iv.  2  25 — accounts  to  this  pur- 
pcfe  by  Morgrave — one  fpecies,  by  Mr.  Buffbn  called  the 
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ouarine,  remarkable  for  loudnefs  and  diftinctnefs  of  voice 
— >ufe  to  which  they  convert  it — are  generally  together  in 
companies,  march  in  exact  order,  and  obey  the  voice  of 
fome  chieftain,  remarkable  for  his  fize  and  gravity,  iv. 

226 —  chief  food  of  the  tribe,  iv.  227— extraordinary  man- 
ner of  managing  an  oyfter — manner  of  drawing  crabs  from 
the  water — no  mare,  how  nicely  baited,  takes  a  monkey  of 
the  Welt  Indian  iflands — female  brings  forth  one,  and  fome- 
times  two  at  a  time — rarely  breed  when  brought  into  Eu- 
rope— the  male  and  female  never  tired  of  fondling  their 
young,  and  inftrutt  it  with  no  little  afliduity — often  feverely 
•orrect  it,  if  ltubborn,  or  difmclined  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample-— manner  of  carrying  their  young  in  the  woods,  iv. 

227—  dexterity  in  palling  from  one  tree  to  another,  by 
forming  a  kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in 
hand,  iv.  229 — one  amufed  itfelf  for  hours  impofing  upon 
the  gravity  of  a  cat  and  playing  its  pranks  among  rab- 
bits, iv.  230— faithful  fervices  which  father  Carli  received 
from  the  monkeys  in  Angola,  where  he  went  to  convert  the 
favage  natives  to  Chriftianity— favages  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, fuppofe  monkeys  to  be  men ;  idle,  flothful,  rational 
beings,  capable  of  fpeech  and  converfation,  but  obftinately 
dumb,  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  labour — monkeys  of 
Africa  molt  expert  and  entertaining,  iv.  23 1—  mew  a  greater 
degree  of  cunning  and  activity — three  marks  by  which 
monkeys  of  the  new  continent  are  diftinguiftied  from  thofe  of 
the  old,  iv.  232 — Mr.  BufFon  makes  but  nine  fpecies  of 
monkeys  belonging  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  eleven  to 
the  new— their  names,  with  their  descriptions,  iv.  232— -the 
red  African,  the  patas,  fecond  fort  of  the  ancient  continent, 
iv.  233  the  -white  nofe,  or  fnouftoc,  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, molt  beautiful — its  defcriprion — the  green  of  St.  Jago, 
alfo  called  caltitrix,  is  of  the  ancient  continent — its  descrip- 
tion, iv.  234 — fome  of  the  kinds  eat  their  own  tail,  and 
feem  to  feel  no  pain,  iv.  336— the  Bramins  have  hofpitals 
for  thofe  that  happen  to  be  fick,  or  difabled,  iv.  234— thofe 
monkeys  of  the  new  continent,  with  mufcular  holding  tails, 
are  called  fapajous,  and  thofe  with  feeble  ufelefs  tails,  are 
called  fagoins,  iv.  z^—fox-tailed  monkey,  237 — makies, 
the  laft  of  the  kind — their  defcription,  238 

Montey-oezcar,  a  factitious  concrete,  iii.  76.  See  Bezoar: 
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MoKoetJttt,  the  arborefcent  water- flea — its  defcription— 
are  of  a  blood-red  colour;  and  fometimes  in  fuch  multi- 
tudes on  (landing  waters,  as  to  make  them  appear  all  over 
red,  whence  the  water  has  been  thought  turned  into  blood, 
vii.  288 — its  branching  arms,  and  the  motions  made  with 
them  in  the  water,  defer ve  great  attention,  289 

Mcnjocns,  fo  called  from  a  famous  Pilot  of  that  name, 
who  nrft  ufed  them  in  navigation  with  fuccefs — in  that  part 
of  the  ocean  between  Africa  and  India  thofe  of  the 
eaft  winds  begin  in  January,  and  end  at  the  commencement 
of  June;  in  Auguft,  or  September,  the  contrary  takes 
place  ;  and  the  weft  winds  blow  for  three  or  four  months,  i. 
347 — monfoons  prevail  at  different  feafons,  throughout  the 
Indies,  348 

Monfters,  after  a  catalogue  of  them,  Linnosus  particu- 
larly adds  the  {lender  waifts  of  the  women  of  Europe,  ii. 
243 

Monflrous  productions,  father  Malbranche's  ingenious 
theory  of,  ii.  246 — -remarkable  inftance  related  by  him, 
245 

Montaigne,  well  known  to  have  difiiked  thofe  men  who 
Ihutoneeye  in  looking  upon  an  object,  ii.  94 

Moot-deer,  name  in  America  for  the  elk,  iii.  140 — its  de- 
fcription, 144 

M°rmyrus,  defcription  of  this  fifli,  vi.  309 

Morocco,  the  original  horfes  there,  much  fmaller  than  the 
Arabian  breed,  ii.  361 

Moror:,  a  kind  of  falamander,  thought  venomous,  vii. 

Mcrf ,  an  animal  of  the  feal-kind,  might  be  ranked  among 
the  fifties,  ii.  313 — generally  frequents  the  fame  places 
where  feals  refide  in,  iv.  181 — different  from  the  reft  in  a 
very  particular  formation  of  the  teeth  — refembles  a  feal,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  much  larger — are  rarely  found,  but  in  the 
frozen  regions  near  the  pole — formerly  more  numerous 
than  at  prefent ;  the  Greenlanders  deftroyed  them  more  be- 
fore  thofe  feas  were  vifited  by  European  fhips  upon  the  whale- 
filhery,  than  now,  181 — its  teeth  generally  from  two  to 
three  feet  long — the  ivory  more  efteemed  than  that  of  the 
elephant — the  fifhers  have  formerly  killed  three  or  four  hun- 
dred morfes  at  once;  their  bones  are  ftill  lying  in  prodi- 
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gious  quantities,  along  thofe  fliores  they  chiefly  frequeritecL 
182 

Mofcbettces,  exceflive  torments  caufed  by  them,  i,  147 — 
&oufes  forfaken  on  account  of  them,  148 

Mofs,  the  only  fupport  of  the  rein-deer  in  Lapland— of  twq 
forts*  white  and  black,  iii.  154 

Mother-of-pearl taken  from  the  pearl  oyfter,  vii.  55 

Moths,  difference  from  butterflies,  viii.  38 — all  the  tribe 
of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs  foon  after  they  leave  the  au- 
relia,  42 

Motion,  keeps  the  water  of  the  fea  fweet,  i.  249— de- 
ftroys  numbers  of  viler  creatures,  250 — conftant  motion  of 
the  waters  of  the  fea  well  ward,  259  principal  difference 
between  ferpentine  and  vermicular  motion,  vii.  181 — fome, 
vegetables  poffeffed  of  motion,  viii.  161 — and  many  ani- 
mals totally  without  it — in  what  manner  animals  of  the  worm- 
kind  move,  166 

Moufflon  the  fheep  in  a  favage  Mate,  a  bold,  fleet  crea- 
ture, able  to  efcape  from  greater  animals,  or  oppofe  the 
fmaller  with  arms  received  from  Nature,  ii.  39 — its  defcrip- 
tion,  50 

Mountains,  how  formed,  and  for  what  defigned,  i.  138— ■» 
upon  our  globe  confidered  as  angles  of  fmall  lines  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  139 — give  direction  to  the  courfcs 
of  the  air,  338— rifmg  from  places  once  level,  21 --coun- 
tries moil  mountainous,  are  moft  barren  and  unhabit- 
able, 146— fome  vallies  are  fertilized  by  earth  warned, 
down  from  great  heights,  162-  the  more  extenfrve  the 
mountain,  the  greater  the  river,  142 — tops  of  the  higheft 
mountains  bare  and  pointed,  and  why,  155 — tops  of  land- 
mountains  appear  barren  and  rocky  ;  of  fea-mountains  ver- 
dant and  fruitful,  290 — the  higheft  in  Africa,  thofe  called 
of  the,  moon,  giving  fource  to  the  Niger  and  Nile  in  Africa, 
the  greateft  and  higheft  under  the  line— fome  rife  three  miles 
perpendicular  above  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  146— higheft 
in  Afia  ;  mount  Caucafus  makes  near  approaches  to  the  An- 
des in  South  America,  153 — burning  in  Europe,  89 — in 
Afia,  98— in  the  Molucca  ifland1; — in  Africa  -in  America, 
thofe  of  the  Andes — thofe  of  Arequipa,  Caraffa,  Malahailq 
and  Cotopaxi,  99 — defcription  of  the  latter  by  Ulloa  j  anc\ 
an  eruption  of  it,  100 
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iloujty  the  moft  feeble,  and  moft  timid  of  all  quadrupedes* 
except  the  Guinea-pig,  iv.  72 — never  rendered  quite  fami- 
liar ;  though  fed  in  a  cage,  retains  its  appreheniions — no  a- 
nimal  has  more  enemies,  and  few  fo  incapable  of  refinance 
—the  owl,  cat,  fnake,  hawk,  weazel,  and  rat  deftroy  them 
by  millions  — brings  forth  at  all  feafons,  andfeveral  times  in 
the  year ;  its  ufual  number  from  fix  to  ten — thefe  in  a  fort- 
night ftrong  enough  to  fhift  for  themfelves — places  where 
chiefly  found— Ariltotle,  having  put  a  moufe  with  young 
into  a  veflel  of  corn,  fome  time  after  found  an  hundred  and 
twenty  fprung  from  that  original,  73 — its  life  lafts  two  or 
three  years— ihe  fpecies  found  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient 
continent,  and  has  been  exported  to  the  new — Gefner  mi- 
nutely defcribes  the  variety  of  moufe-traps — long-tailed 
field-moufe,  74 — fhort-tailed  field-moufe — has  a  ftore  a- 
gainft  winter,  a  bufliel  at  a  time — a  description  of  the  fhrew- 
moufe,  75 

Mcuftoc,  or  *wbite-r.sfe,  monkey  of  the  ancient  continent; 
a  beautiful  little  animal — its  defcription,  iv.  234 

Moutb  of  hares  lined  with  hair — the  only  animals  that 
have  it  on  the  infide,  8 — the  fnails  of  the  trochus  kind 
have  none,  vii.  53  —  mouth  of  garden,  water,  and  fea- 
fnails,  52 

Mucous  liquor giving  the  joints  an  eafy  andi  ready  play, 
ii.  196 

Mugilt  the  mullet,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  304. 

Mule,  engendered  between  a  horfe  and  a  fhe-afs,  or  a 
jack-afs  and  a  mare,  ii.  386 — reputed  barren,  though  Ari- 
ftotle  fays  it  is  fometimes  prolific,  375 — inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous countries  cannot  do  without  them  — how  they  go  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  Andes — a  fine  mule  in  Spain 
worth  fifty  or  fixty  guineas — common  mule  very  healthy — 
lives  thirty  years  and  more,  387— in  South  America  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  bat  called  vampyre,  iv.  145 

Mullusy  or  furmulet,  a  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  302 

Mu/tival've  Ihells,  third  divifion  of  fhells  by  Ariftotle,  vii. 
12 — two  principal  kinds  of  multivalve  mell-fifli,  moving 
and  ftationary,  61 

M  mmj,  formerly  a  considerable  article  in  medicine,  ii. 
278 — Paraeus  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  inefficacy  of  mummy 
in  phyfic — counterfeited  by  the  Jews,  and  how — the  method 
of  feeking  for  mummies,  279— found  in  the  fands  of  Ara- 
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his,  in  Egypt,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in  clothes  covered  ultH 
bitumen,  275 — remarkable  mummy  dug  up  at  Auvergne, 
in  France,  283 — in  injection  of  petreoleum  inwardly, 
and  a  layer  of  afphaltum  without;  fuffice  to  make  a  mum- 
my, 287 

Mureena,  the  eel,  its  defcription,  vi.  305 

Murena  of  the  ancients,  notour  lamprey,  vi.  265 

Muralto,  has  given  the  anatomy  of  the  lamprey,  but 

made  no  mention  of  lungs,  vi.  267 

Mujcara'm,  name  of  the  lefler  dormoufe,  by  Mr.  BufFon, 

iv.  76* 

Mufcles,  to  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  animals  by  the  thick - 
nefs  of  their  mufcles  inconclulive,  ii.  120 — thofe  of  the 
hare  are  ftrong  and  without  fat,  iv.  4—  the  pectoral  mufcles 
of  quadrupedes  trifling  in  comparifon  to  thofe  of  birds — in 
quadrupedes,  as  in  man,  the  mufcles  moving  the  thighs 
and  hinder  parts  are  ftroneeft,  while  thofe  of  the  arms  are 
feeble—- in  birds,  the  contrary  obtains,  v.  8— thofe  of  the 
ihark  preferve  their  motion  after  being  feparated  from  the 
body,  vi.  240 

Mu/cle>  the  mell-fifh,  its  defcription— its  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  what  moft  deferve  to  excite  our  curiofity,  vii.  42 
—it  endeavours  to  become  ftationary,  and  to  attach  itfelf  to 
any  fixed  object  it  happens  to  be  near*— its  enemies,  44— it 
is  fuppofed  that  thofe  threads,  which  are  ufually  called  the 
beard  of  the  mufcle,  are  the  natural  gr.  wth  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  by  no  means  produced  at  pleafure,  as  Reaumur 
fuppofes,  45— its  initrument  of  motion,  by  which  it  contrives 
to  reach  the  object  it  wants  to  bind  itfelf  to— -its  food — feme 
of  this  kind  have  been  found  a  foot  long,  46 — the  natives  of 
Palermo  fometimes  make  gloves  and  ftockings  of  its  beards 
—the  places  where  found — it  requires  a  year  for  the  peop- 
ling a  mufcle- bed,  47 

Mujlc-vj-a'inky  or  the  mnjk-duck,  fo  called  from  a  fuppofed 
mufky  fmell,  vi.  128 

Mufh'y  faid,  by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  invented  from 
the  blows  of  different  hammers  on  an  anvil,  ii.  161 — from 
the  remains  of  ancient  mufic,  collected  by  Meibomius,  one 
mi^ht  fuppofe  nothing  powerful  in  what  is  loll,  169— in  all 
countries,  where  mufic  is  in  its  infancy,  the  half  tones  are 
rejected,  166  —  many  barbarous  nations  have  their  inftru- 
ments  of  mutic  ;  and  the  proportion  between  their  notes  is 
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the  fame  as  In  ours— all  countries  pleafed  with  mufic;  and 
where  they  have  not  Ikill  to  produce  harmony,  they  fubiti- 
tute  noife,  167 — its  effects,  the  ancients  give  us  man> 
flrange  inftances  of  them  upon  men  and  animals,  168 — and 
the  moderns  likewife,  169 — madnefs  cured  by  it—and  alfo 
excited  by  it — remarkable  inftance  in  Kenry  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, 1 70 — it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ftories  of  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula,  and  its  cure  by  mufic,  are  all  deceptions 
— inftance  of  it,  171  —  fifties  are  allured  by  mufic— horfes 
and  cows  likewife,  16S — the  elephant  appears  delighted  with 
mufic,  iv.  258 — father  Kircher  has  fet  the  voices  of  birds  to 
muiic,  v.  143 

Mujk,  a  doubt  whether  the  animal  producing  it  be  an  hog, 
an  ox,  a  <;*oat,  or  a  deer,  iii.  89 — no  animal  fo  juftly  the  re- 
proach of  natural  hiiiorians  as  that  which  bears  the  muflc, 
88 — it  has  been  varioufly  defcribed,  and  is  known  very 
imperfectly,  9c— the  defcription  given  by  Grew,  90 — a- 
mong  the  numerous  medicines  procurable -from duaqrupedes, 
none,  except  the  mufk  and  hartihorn,  have  preferved  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  69 — formerly  in  high  requeft  as  a  per- 
fume, 93 — has  for  more  than  a  century  been  imported  from 
the  Eaft,  88 — is  a  dufky  reddifti  fubftance,  like  coagulated 
blood— a  grain  of  it  perfumes  a  whole  room — its  odour  con- 
tinues for  days,  without  diminution,  and  no  fubftance  known  • 
has  a  ftronter  or  more  permanent  fmell,  89--  in  larger  quan- 
tity it  continues  for  years ;  and  fcarce  waited  in  weight,  al- 
though it  has  filled  the  atmofphere  to  a  great  diftance  with 
its  parts,  90— the  bags  of  mufk  from  abroad  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  fome  other  animal,  or  taken  from  fome  part  of 
the  fame,  rilled  with  its  blood,  and  enough  oi  the  perfume 
to  impregnate  the  reft,  92 — it  comes  from  China,  Tonquin, 
Bengal,  and  often  from  Mufcovy— that  of  Thibet  reckoned 
the  beft,  and  of  Mufcovy  the  worft,  93 

Mujk-ra:,  three  diftinctions  of  it,  iv.  78 — it  is  called 
Jiinkara  by  the  favages  of  Canada,  80 

M  Jk\ jw  d  does  not  make  the  characteriftic  marks  of  any 
kind  of  animals,  iii.  32 

Mufmon,   or  muj/.'o,.,  refembles  a  ram,  its  defcription, 
iii.  49 

M,oidest  a  broad  thin  fkin,  covering  the  whole  upper  fore- 
part of  the  body,  its  effect  in  women  with  child,  ii.  104 
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Nails,  how  formed  in  man,  ii.  101 — thofe  of  fome  of  thd 
learned  men  in  China  longer  than  their  fingers — favageS 
that  let  them  grow  long,  ufe  them  in  flaying  animals,  106 

Nanquin,  a  river  in  Afia,  receives  thirty  rivers,  i.  217 

Nafnvkait,  the  fea  unicorn— -its  description,  vi.  207 — er- 
rors concerning  the  teeth  of  this  animal  the  moll  harm- 

lefs  and  peaceful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean — the  Greenlanders 
call  it  the  forerunner  of  the  whale,  and  why,  208 — its  food, 
210 — is  a  gregarious  animal — a  century  ago  its  teeth  con- 
fidered  the  greateft  rarity  in  the  world — were  believed  to  be- 
long to  a  very  different  animal,  2 1 1  —for  fome  time  after 
the  narwhalewas  known,  the  deceit  was  continued,  212— 
they  far  furpafs  ivory  in  its  qualities,  vi.  209 

Naiolian  goat,  a  remarkable  variety  in  the  goat-kind, 
Hi-  57 

Nature  lavifh  of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  ii. 
49 — has  left  no  part  of  her  fabrick  deftitute  of  inhabitants, 
v.  1— has  brought  man  into  life  with  more  wants  and  infir- 
mities than  the  reft  of  her  creatures,  ii.  123 — and  by  fup- 
plying  a  variety  of  appetites,  has  multiplied  life  in  her  pro- 
ductions, v.  79 — in  a  courfe  of  ages  fhapes  herfelf  to  cen- 
ftraint,  and  aflumes  hereditary  deformity — inflances  of  it, 
ii.  238— has  contracted  the  ftomachs  of  animals  of  the  fo- 
reft,  fuitable  to  their  precarious  way  of  living,  124 — 
what  mi^ht  have  led  fome  late  philofophers  into  the  opinion 
that  all  Nature  was  animated,  viii.  199 — fhe  has  kindly  hid 
our  hearts  from  each  other,  to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with 
our  fellow- creatures,  ii.  95 

Nautih-.s,  a  fea-fnail,  mod  frequently  feen  fwimming— . 
its  fhell  very  thin,  and  eafily  pierced,  vii.  3 5 — its  defcrip- 
tion,  36— it  is  certain  that  it  fometimes  quits  its  fhell,  and 
returns  to  it  again — peculiarity  for  which  it  has  been  moll 
diftinguifhed,  37 

Nazareth  bird,  whether  the  dodo  or  not,  is  uncertain, 
v.  78 

Neck,  fifhes  have  none — birds,  in  general,  have  it  longer 
than  any  other  kind  of  animals,  ii.  102— in  women,  it  is 
proportionably  longer  than  in  men,  107 

Ncfiarium,  the  part  of  a  flower  from  which  the  honey  is 
extracted,  viii.  75 
a 
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Negroes  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  by  the  fmell  alone,  dif- 
tinguifti  the  footfteps  of  a  Frenchman  from  thofe  of  a  ne- 
groe,  ii.  ifco — feveral  of  them  have  white  beards,  and  black 
hair — defcribed — their  features  not  deformed  by  art,  22 
•the  women's  breafts,  after  bearing  one  child,  hang-  down 
below  the  navel,  and  are  thrown  over  the  lhoulders  tofuckle 
the  child  at  their  backs,  228-^the  jet  black  claim  the  honour 
of  hereditary  refemblance  to  our  common  parent — an  argu- 
ment fufficient  to  prove  the  contrary — two  wnite  negroes  the 
iflue  of  black  p;rents,  2^0 — mew  their  terror  and  furprife, 
when  they  firft  fee  a  horfe,  546-— of  the  African  coafts  re- 
gard the  bat  with  horror,  and  will  not  eat  it  though  ready  to 
ftarve,  141  -  happy  to  fee  numbers  of  monkeys  deltroyed, 
beca.:fe  they  dread  their  deviations,  and  love  their  flefti, 
223— cannot  comprehend  advantage-  arifmg  to  Europeans 
from  educating  or  keeping  monkeys — and  having  feen  young 
and  tame  monkeys  bought,  have  offered  rats  for  fale  to  our 
Factors,  and  been  greatly  difappointed  at  finding  no  purcha- 
fer,  224.— -dilrra&edly  fond  of  che  flelh  of  the  lhark,  vi. 
243 — their  manner  of  killing  it,  241 

Jtiegrdan  ,  or  Nigriti.a,  tne  plague  not  known  in  it,  i.  32S 
—its  inhabitants  are  the  darkeft  of  all  blacks,  ii.  235 

Nerve- ,  wherever  they  go*  or  fend  their  branches  in  num- 
ber, thefe  parts  are  foonelt  be  un,  and  molt  completely  fi- 
tiifhed,  ii.  146 

N.j  ,  or  Nethe;  a  river,  near  Bruges,  in  Flanders — great 
quantities  of  trees  found  in  its  mouth,  at  the  depth  of  fifty 
feet,  i.  23  1 

N  ,  of  every  fpecies  of  birds  has  a  peculiar  architec- 
ture— where  eg^s  are  numerous,  the  nefi:  muft  be  warm, 
v.  24— different  places  which  birds  chafe  for  their  nefts,  25 
— defcription  of  the  reft  of  an  eagle  found  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbylhire,  v.  93 — of  the  bald  eagle,  large  enough  to  fill 
the  body  of  a  cart,  96 — hanging  nefa  in  Brafil,  254 — made 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  no  opening  but  at  tne  bottom, 
256— tne  Chinefe  get  thofe  of  the  fwallows  from  the  rock6, 
and  fell  them  in  great  numbers  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where 
they  are  efteemeJ  great  delicacies,  and  eat  diitblvcd  in 
chicken,  or  mutton  broth,  350— that  of  the  wafp  one  of  the 
molt  curious  objecls  in  natural  hiftory — its  defcription, 
viii.  97 
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NeiberUvzdj ,  their  inhabitants  improved  us  in  the  woolleii 
manufacture,  iii.  44. 

Netties,  how  ufed  to  teach  capons  to  clutch  a  frelh  brood 
cf  chickens  throughout  the  year,  V.  169 

Ne:ties  of  the  fea,  name  given  by  lbme  to  the  ftar-filh, 
viii.  175 

Ne-iv  PrrviJenct,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands— the  philo- 
fophicai  .tranfaclion's  give  account  of  poifonous  qualities  in 
the  fifh  found  on  the  coail  of  thisifland — all  kinds  at  differ- 
ent times  dangerous ;  one  day  ferving  for  nouriftiment,  and 
the  next  proving  fatal,  vi.  343 

N:co!a  i'Jci  ,  a  celebrated  diver — his  performances  rela- 
ted by  Kircher,  i.  293 — he  often  Avam  over  from  Sicily  in- 
to Calabria,  carrying  letters  from  the  king— frequently 
known  to  fpend  five,  days  in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  with- 
out any  other  prcviiions  than  the  fHh  he  caught  there,  and 
eat  raw,  294 

Niepery  or  Borilthenes,  a  river  rififig  in  the  middle  of  Muf- 
covy,  and  running  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  empty 
itfelf  in  the  Black  Sea,  i.  210 

Niger,  this  river  has  a  courfe  of  feveral  hundred  miles 
from  its  fource,  at  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  i.  142 — 
confidently  ailerted  that  it  is  loft  before  it  reaches  the  0- 
cean,  225 

Nightingale ;  a  bird  of  the  fparrow-kin<J,  v.  3 1 4— defcrip- 
tion  of  its  melody  by  Pliny,  v.  326 — its  refidence— for 
weeks  together,  undifturbed,  it  fits  upon  the  fame  tree,  32$ 
its  neft,  and  eggs,  528— its  io^g  in  captivity  not  fo  allur- 
ing, 329— Gefner  fays  it  is  pofTefled  of  a  faculty  of  talking 
— itory  related  by  him  in  proof  of  this  afiertion,  v.  329— 
its  food,  and  in  what  manner  they  muft  be  kept,  336 — 
manner  of  catching  the  nightingale,  ?nd  of  managing  them 
when  caught.  537 — the  black-cap  called  by  fome  the  mock- 
nightingale,  335 

If  tit,  its  courfe,  i.  212  —its  fources  afcertained  by  milli- 
onaries-  takes  its  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiam  receives 
many  lefier  rivers  —Pliny  miftaken,  in  faying  that  it  receiv- 
ed none,  213—  the  caufe  of  its  annual  overflowings — time  of 
their  increafe  and  decreafe  more  inconliderable  now  than  in 
ths  time  of  the  ancients,  214 

Noife,  the  mind  predifpofed  to  joy,  noife  fails  not  to  increafe 
it  into  rapture— and  thofe  nations  which  have  not  ikiil  enough- 
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fc>  produce  harmony,  readily  fubfcitute  noifc-^-loud  and  un- 
expected, difturbs  the  whole  frame,  and  why,  ii.  167 

Namrt  (Oliver  Van)  a  traveller  who  confirms  the  exigence 
of  giants,  ii.  26 1 

Norfolk,  along  its  coafts,  the  fea  has  gained  fifty  yards 
IB  fome  places,  and  loft  as  much  in  others,  i.  277 

Norway*  the  laft  hiftcryof  that  kingdom  does  not  intimate 
that  afles  have  yet  reached  that  country,  ii.  385 — the  ifati.*, 
a  fpecies  between  the  dog  and  th£  fox,  found  in  this  country, 
iii.  340 — the  firft  great  bank  for  herrings  was  along  thefe 
Ihores,  vi.  325 — there  are  lands  in  it  at  one  time  covered 
with  water,  and  another  free,  i.  .279— the  fea  has  formed 
feveral  little  iflands  from  its  main  land,  278 

Kcfiy  that  of  the  Grecian  Venus,  fuch  as  ^ould  appear  at 
£refent  an  aclual  deformity,  ii.  76— the  form  of  the  nofe, 
and  its  advanced  pofition,  peculiar  to  the  human  vifage — 
among  the  tribes  of  favage  men,  the  nofe  is  very  flat -  -a 
Tartar  feen  in  Europe  with  little  more  than  two  holes 
through  which  to  breathe,  89 — whence  originally  may  have 
come  the  flat  nofes  of  the  blacks,  239 

Nojlnls,  wide,  add  a  great  deal  to  the  bold  and  refolute 
air  of  the  countenance,  ii.  89 — of  the  cetacious  tribe,  vi. 
184 — two  in  the  great  Greenland  whale,  195 

Note  of  the  iloth,  according  to  Kircher,  an  afc:ndingand 
defcending  hexachord,  uttered  only  by  night,  iv.  347 

Nctoneda,  the  common  water-fly — fwims  on  its  back, 
to  feed  on  the  under-flde  of  plants  growing  in  water,  vii. 
359 

Numbrefs  produced  by  the  touch  and  (hock  of  the  torpe- 
do defcribed,  vi.  258 — conjectures  concerning  the  caufe  of 
it,  260 — more  fifli  than  this  of  the  ray- kind  poflefled  of 
the  numbing  quality — this  quality  faid  to  continue  in  one 
kind  of  the  torpedo  after  it  is  dead;  and  the  very  ikin 
poflefled  of  this  extraordinary  power  till  it  becomes  dry, 
263. 

Numufia,  the  plague  not  known  in  it  once  in  an  hundred 
years,  i.  328 — its  race  of  horfes  much  degenerated,  ii. 
356 

Numidian  bird,  or  guinea-hen,  defcribed,  v.  192 
Numidian  crane — its  peculiar  geftures  and  contortions,  tr. 
39l 
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Nux  vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  the  moftcefl 
tain  poifon,  and  leaft  dangerous,  to  kill  rats,  iv.  70 — fatal 
to  mbft  animals,  except  man,  170 

Njl-ghaiv,  an  animal  between  the  cow  and  the  deer,  na- 
tive of  India — its  defcription,  iv.  318 — difpofition  and  man- 
ners of  one  brought  over  to  this  country,  319— its  manner 
of  fighting— at  all  c  ur  fettlements  in  India  they  are  consi- 
dered as  rarities,  320 

O 

Oaks  of  Hatfield  Chace  Levels,  as  black  as  ebony,  very 
lafting  and  clofe-grained,  fold  for  fifteen  pounds  a-piece, 
i.  285 

Otjeflsy  we  fee  them  in  an  inverted  pofition,  ii.  147 — not 
the  feeling  only,  but  the  colour  and  brightnefs  of  objects, 
contribute  to  form  an  idea  of  the  diftance  at  which  they  ap- 
pear, 15^  — the  power  cf  feeing  objects  at  a  diftance  rarely 
equal  in  both  eyes,  157 — in  near-fighted  perfons  thebefteye 
fees  every  object  the  largeft,  158 

G/y,  in  Tartary,  a  river  of  five  hundred  leagues,  running 
from  the  lake  of  Kila,  into  the  Northern  Sea,  i.  210 — re- 
ceives above  fixty  rivers,  217 

Oaurt  occupies  confiderably  more  of  the  globe  than  the 
land,  i.  227 — its  different  names— all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
flowing  into  it,  would,  upon  a  rude  computation,  take  eight 
hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  its  prefers  height,  228 — the  bays, 
gulphs,  currents  and  (hallows  of  it  much  better  known  and 
examined  than  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
why,  233 — opinions  concerning  its  faltnefs,  and  that  of 
Boyle  particularly,  234. — winds  never  change  between  the 
tropics  in  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  340 — each  has 
its  infects,  ii.  7  and  its  vegetables,  6 — favages  confider  it 
as  an  angry  deity,  and  pay  it  the  homage  of  fubmiffion,  i. 
231 — when  England  lofes  its  fuperiority  there,  its  fafety  be- 
gins to  be  precarious,  233 

Octlof,  or  cat-o'-mountain,  its  defcription,  iii.  251;  — of 
the  panther-kind— one  of  the  fierceft,  and,  for  its  fize,  one 
of  the  moft  deliructive  animals  in  the  world,  262 — its  un- 
ceafmg  appetite  rather  for  the  blood  than  the  flefh  of  their 
prey,  263 — it  generally  is  on  the  tops  of  trees,  like  our  wild 
cats,  264 

Ocotzitntzran,  a  kind  of  pigeon,  one  of  the  mod  fplendid 
tenants  of  the  Mexican  forefts,  v.  295 
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Ochre,  the  North  American  Indians  paint  their  fkins  with 
yed  ochre,  ii  336 

Odours  diffufed  by  the  air  as  the  fluid  they  fwim  in,  i. 

334 

0,  feveral  enormous  fkeletons  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the 
furface  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  lately  difcovered,  iv. 
282 

0/7,  train-oil  the  drink  of  the  Laplanders,  ii.  216 — the 
oil  of  the  filh  called  cachelot  is  very  eafdy  converted  into 
fpermaceti,  vi.  216 — the  porpefs  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
it,  224 — the  liver  of  the  lhark  affords  three  or  four  quarts 
of  oil,  243 — by  the  application  of  faliad-oil,  the  viper's  bite 
is  effectually  cured,  vii.  206 

Old-mads  tear.',  a  kind  of  mofs  growing  in  Brzfil,  y. 

07ea-iu-,  invited  by  the  monarch  of  Perlia  to  a  fport  of 
wild-affes,  ii.  377 

O  ,-ve  colour,  the  Afiatic  of  that  colour  claims  the  honour 
of  the  hereditary  refembl  nee  to  our  common  parent— an  ar- 
gument luflkient  to  prove  the  contrary,  ii  240 

Oli  ver  ran  Kcorr,  a  traveller,  confirms  the  exigence  of 
giants,  ii.  261 

0//'wr,  {William)  the  firft  who  difcovered  that  the  ap- 
plication of  fallad-oil  cured  the  viper's  bite  effectually,  vii." 
206 

Onager,  or  the  wild  afs,  is  in  fliil  greater  abundance  than 
tie  wild  horfe,  ii.  3^6 

0  . oat  a,  one  of  the  three  distinctions  of  the  mufk-rat,iv. 
78 — a  native  of  Canada— creeps  into  holes  where  others 
icemingly  lef  cannot  follow — the  female  has  two  diftinct  a- 
pertures,  one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propagation — this  ani- 
mal in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  beaver — its  manner  of 
life  during  winter,  in  houfes  covered  under  a  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  fnow,  iv.  78 — favages  of  Canada  cannot 
abide  its  f  ent,  call  it  itink^rd — its  /kin  very  valuable,  80 

On-  .  ,  or  ounce,  of  the  panther-kind,  iii.  254  —  the  onza 
of  Linnaeus,  255 

Oph  ■•  umt  the  gilt-head,  by  failors  called  the  dolphin,  its 
defcription,  vi  300 

Off*  .«  .,  an  animal  in  North  and  South  America,  of  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  cat,  and  of  the  monkey- kind,  iv.  148 — its 
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defcription,  232 — the  female's  belly  found  double — when 
purfued,  fhe  inifantly  takes  her  young  into  a  falfe  belly  na- 
ture has  given  her,  and  carries  them  off,  or  dies  in  the  en- 
deavour, ii.  336 — a  minute  defcription  of  it — the  young, 
when  firft  produced,  are  very  (mail,  and  immediately  on 
quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep  into  the  falfe  one,  but 
the  time  of  continuance  is  uncertain — Ulloa  has  found  five 
young  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam,  alive  and  clinging  to 
the  teat,  three  days  after  (he  wa*  dead,  iv.  343 — chiefly 
fubfiih  upon  birds,  and  hides  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  to 
feize  them  by  furprife,  246— cannot  run  with  any  fwiftnefs, 
but  climbs  trees  with  great  eafe  and  expedition— !-it  often 
hangs  by  the  tail,  and  for  hoqrs  together,  with  the  head 
downwards,  keeps  watching  for  its  prey — by  means  of  its 
tail,  flings  itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another,  hunts  infects,  and 
efcapes  its  purfuers,  246— eats  vegetables  as  well  as  animal 
fubftances— is  eafily  tamed,  but  a  difagreeable  domeftic, 
from  its  ftupidity,  figure,  and  fcent,  which,  though  fra- 
grant in  fmall  quantities,  is  ungrateful  when  copious,  247— 
during  its  geftation,  the  bag  in  which  the  young  are  con- 
cealed may  be  opened  and  examined  without  inconvenience ; 
the  young  may  be  counted  and  handled;  they  keep  fixed  to 
the  teat,  and  cling  as  firm  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  the  bo- 
dy of  the  mother,  26^ 

Orange-J?o<uers,  particularly  grateful  to  the  tafle  and  fmel- 
Ung  of  the  elephant,  iv.  259 

Or/,  defcription  of  the  fea-orb,  alfo  called  the  fea-porcu- 
pine— is  abfolutely  poifonous,  if  eaten,  287 

Ore  of  tin  is  heavier  than  that  of  other  metals,  i.  74— 
the  bafeft  ores  in  general  the  morl  beautiful  to  the  eye,  75 

Organs  of  digeiticn,  in  a  manner,  reverfed  in  birds,  v% 

16 

Organs  of  generation  in  fiflies,  vi.  177 
Orifices,  or  different  verges  of  fnails,  vii.  3 1 
Original,  French  name  of  the  American  elk,  iii.  144 
Orkn  y  Iflands,  on  their  fhores,  the  fea  when  agitated  by 
florms,  riles  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  i.  271 — a  law 
in  thofe  iflands  entitles  any  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen 
out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parilh  in  which  it  is  killed,  v, 
02 

Orconoko.  a  river  in  South  America,  its  fource  and  length, 
i.  216  1 
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Ortnlan,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  315 

Gjy-eu  its  flem  is  liked  by  many,  and,  when  young, 
*n  excellent  food  according  to  Belonius,  v.  85 — it  chiefly 
lives  upc-n  fifh,  95 — its  diilincKve  marks,  98 

Q/?:ac  Tartars,  a  race  that  have  travelled  down  from  the. 
North,  ii.  219 

Ojh-uciGTiy  a  fifh  of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  is  poifonour, 
FtL  291 

O.trkhy  the  greateft  of  birds,  makc;s  near  approaches  to 
the  quadrupede  clafs,  v.  40— its  defcription — appears  as  tall 
as  a  man  on  horieback — brought  into  England  above  feven 
feet  high,  49— furprifing  conformation  of  its  internal  parts, 
52 — a  native  cnly  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa— its  flefli 
profcribed  in  fcripture  as  unfit  to  be  eaten,  33 — not  known 
to  breed  elfewhere  than  where  firft  produced — places  thev 
inhabit — the  Arabians  fay  it  never  drinks — will  devour  lea- 
ther, glafs,  hair,  iron,  flones,  or  any  thing  given,  54 — in 
native  deferts,  leads  an  inoffenfive  ibcial  life— The venot  af- 
firms the  male  keeps  to  the  female  with  connubial  fidelity — 
thought  much  inclined  to  venery — -fome  of  their  eggs  weigh 
fifteen  pounds — feafon  for  laying  depends  on  the  climate 
where  the  animal  is  bred,  56— -thefe  birds  very  prolific,  and 
lay  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch — none  has  a  Wrong- 
er affection  for  her  young,  nor  watches  her  eggs  with  greater 
affiduity,  fits  on  them,  like  other  birds,  male  and  female  by 
turns,  57 — afliduous  in  fupplying  the  young  with  grafs,  and 
careful  to  defend  them,  encountering  every  danger  boldly 
—way  of  taking  them  among  the  ancients— the  plumes  ufed 
in  their  helmets — the  ladies  of  the  Eafl:  ufe  them  as  ornaments 
in  their  drefs-rplumes  ufed  in  Europe  to  decorate  our  hearfes 
and  hats — feathers  plucked  from  the  animal  while  alive  more 
valued  than  thofe  taken  when  dead,  58—  fome  favage  na- 
tions of  Africa,  hunt  them  for  their  flelh — Helionabalus  had 
the  brains  of  fix  hundred  drcfTcd  in  one  difh  —  a  fingle  t&ir 
fufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men---eggs  well  tafted,  and 
extremely  nourifhing— Abiciofl  gives  a  receipt  of  fance  for 
the  oftrich— of  all  chaces,  that  of  the  oft  rich,  though  mofr. 
laborious,  the  mofr.  entertaining,  59 — manner  in  which  the 

Arabians  hunt  them,  ii.  348 — ufe  they  make  of  its  fkin  

method  of  hunting  of  the  Struthophagi-— its'  blood  mixed 

with  the  fat  a  great  daintv  with  the  Arabians  inhabitants 
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of  Dara  and  Lybia  breed  flocks  of  them,  6j—  tamed  with 
little  trouble--  prized  for  more  than  feathers  in  this  domef- 
tic  ftate—  often  ridden  upon  and  ufed  as  horfes — Moore  af- 
fures  us  he  faw  a  man  at  Joar  travelling  upon  an  oftrich ; 
and  Adanfon  afierts  he  had  two  young  oftriches,  the  ftrong- 
eft  of  which  ran  fwifter  than  the  bell  Englifti  racer,  with 
two  negroes  on  his  back,  62 — an  Arabian  horfe  of  the  firft 
fpeed  fcarcely  outruns  them,  ii.  748  — of  all  an  mals  ufing 
wings  with  legs  in  running,  thefe  are  by  far  the  fwifteft,  6d 
-—parts  of  it  co  nvertible  to  medicinal  purpofes,  62---eggs, 
worll  of  all  to  be  eaten  according  to  Galen,  63-— the  Ame- 
rican onrich,  v.  64 

Oi  o  rofes,  a  modern  perfume,  valued  for  its  vegeta- 
ble fragrance,  iii  394 

Otf  ,  the  link  between  land  amphibious  animals,  refem- 
bles  terreftrial  in  make,  and  aquatic  in  living--  fwimsfafter 
than  it  runs  --is  bic  \vn,  and  like  an  overgrown  weafe!— its 
description,  iv.  149--- voracious  animal,  found  near  lakes 
—rot  fond  of  fiming  in  running  vv^ter,  and  why-  -  when  in 
rive  s,  alwavs  fwims  again il  the  Itream  to  meet  rather  than 
purfue  the  fifli.  it  preys  upon — in  lakes,  dellroys  more  than 
ir.  devours,  and  fpoils  a  pond  in  a  few  nights---tears  to 
pieces  the  net  of  the  timers,  150-  -two  different  methods 
cf  filhing  praclifed  by  it — infedts  the  edges  of  lakes  with 
the  dead  huh  it  leave  ,  i5i---oftcn  clilireffed  for  provifionin 
winter,  when  lake?  are  frozen,  and  then  obliged  to  live  up- 
on gr^fs,  weeds,  and  bark  of  trees---its  retreat  the  hollovy 
of  a  bank  made  by  the  water---there  it  f  rms  a  gallery  fe- 
veral  yards  along  the  water-  how  it  evades,  the  fowler,  152 
—time  of  coupling  -  description  of  its  habitation,  152  — 
way  of  training  it  up  to  hunt  fnh,  and,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, drive  them  up  to  the  corner  of  a  pond,  feize  the 
largeft,  and  bring  it  in  its  mouth  to  its  mailer— -to  take  an 
old  otter  alive  not  eafy---few  dogs  dare  to  encounter  it, 
153  -  marks  of  its  refidence  -  bites  with  great  fkreenefs, 
and  never,  lets  go  its  hold  -  brings  forth  it  young  under 
hollow  banks  upon  bed.,  of  rulhes,  flags,  or  weeds,  1 54— 
manner  of  taking  the  ycung  alive---how  fed  when  taken, 
'55  —  continue?  long  without  food,  152 — couples  about 
midfummer  in  Europe,  and  brings  forth  at  nine  weeks  end, 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  ]  5  3 — fome  dogs  trained  up  to  di(- 
cover  its  retreat,  155 — otters  m^t  with  in  iriofl  parts  of  the 
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wcrld— in  North  America  and  Carolina  found  white,  in. 
dining  to  yellow—  description  of  the  Brafilian  otter,  156 

Ovale,  foram  n,  in  the  embryo,  a  \  affage  for  the 
bio.  d  from  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  to  the  left  and 
the  great  artery,  ii  45 — it  clofes  when  the  lun.-s  begin 
their  fun&ion,  47 — it  never  clofes  in  the  Seal's  heart,  iv. 
171 

Ovr,na,  two  glandular  bodie~  near  the  womb,  refembi- 
ling  the  clutter  of  fmall  eggs  found  in  fowls,  ii.  1 7 

Quarine  Species  oS  monkies  So  called  by  Mr.  Buffon,  re- 
markable for  the  loudnefs  of  their  voice,  and  the  ufe  to 
which  they  apply  it,  iv.  226 

Quipirous  animals,  diftinguifiied  from  the  'viviparous. 
the  two  claffes  for  generation ;  ail  other  modes  held  imagi- 
nary and  erroneous,  h.  22 

Out  an -out an g>  the  wild  man  of  the  wood,  an  animal  near- 
ly approaching  the  human  race,  is  the  foremoft  of  the  ape- 
kind— this  name  given  to  various  animals  walking  upright; 
but  of  different  countries,  proportions,  and  powers — the 
troglodyte  of  Bontius,  the  drill  of  Purchas,  and  the  pi;my 
of  Tyfon,  have  received  this  general  name,  iv.  1 89 — its  de- 
scription in  a  comparative  view  with  man,  iv.  191— gigan- 
tic races  of  it  defcribed  by  travellers  truly  formidable- 
many  are  taller  than  man,  adtive, '  ft/ong,  intrepid,  cun- 
ning, lafcivious,  and  cruel — countries  where  found — ia 
Eorneo  the  quality  courfe  him  as  we  do  the  ltag,  and  this 
hunting  is  a  favourite  amufement  of  the  king — runs  with 
great  celerity— its  defcription,  200 — Battel  calls  him  pon- 
go;  aflures  us  that  in  all  he  reSembles  man,  but  is  larger  to 
a  gigantic  ftate — a  native  oS  the  tropical  climates — he  lives 
upon  Sruits,  and  is  not  carnivorous— goes  in  companies ; 
and  this  troop  meeting  one  of  the  human  Species  without 
Succour,  (hew  him  no  mercy — they  jointly  attack  the  ele- 
phant, beat  him  with  clubs,  and  force  him  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  foreft  they  claim  as  their  own,  201 — is  fo  ftrong,  that 
ten  men  are  not  a  match  for  him —  none  of  the  kind  takca 
but  very  young — one  of  them  dying,  the  reft  cover  the  ba- 
dy  with  leaves  and  branches — a  negro  boy  taken  by  one  of 
thefe,  and  carried  into  the  woods,  continued  there  a  whole 
year  without  any  injury — they  often  attempt  the  female  ne- 
groes going  into  the  wcods,  and  keep  them  againft  their 
wills  for  their  company,  feeding  them  plentifully  all  the 
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time— a  traveller  aflures,  that  he  knew  a  woman  of  Loan-j 
go  that  lived  among  them  for  three  years — they  build  fhcds? 
and  ufe  clubs  for  their  defence,  202— fometimes  walk 
upright,  and  fometimes  upon  all  fours,  when  fantaftically 
dupofed,  203— though  it  refembles  man  in  form,  and 
imitates  his  actions,  it  is  inferior  in  fagacity  even  to  the  ele- 
phant or  the  beaver,  204 — two  of  thefe  creatures  brought 
to  Europe  difcovered  an  aftonifhing  power  of  imitation,  fat 
at  table  like  men,  eat  of  every  thing  without  diltinttion, 
made  ufe  of  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon,  drank  wine  and  other 
liquors — the  male  of  thefe  two  creatures  being  fea  fick,  was 
twice  bled  in  the  arm ;  and  afterwards,  when  out  of  order* 
Jje  ihe\ved  his  arm  as  defirous  of  relief  by  bleeding,  197— « 
another  was  furprifingly  well  behaved,  drank  wine  mode- 
rately, and  gladly  left  it  for  milk  or  other  fweet  liquors- 
it  kid  a  defludtion  upon  the  brealt,  which  increafing  caufed 
its  death  in  the  fpace  of  one   year  from   ita  arrival, 

196  ...  ...  ' 

Ounce,  or  onza,  iii.  254 — diftinguifhed  from  the  pan- 
ther, the  ounce  of  Linnxus,  255— remarkable  for  being 
eafily  tamed,  and  employed  all  over  the  Eafl  for  the  purpo- 
fc$  of  hunting,  85 — -does  not  purfue  by  the  fmell  like 
the  dog-kind,  261 -—the  hyena  attacks  it,  and  feldom 
tails  to  coi.quer,  343--  one  at  prefent  in  the  Tower  of 
of  London,  with  which  the  keeper  plays  without  the 
fmaHeft  apprehenfion,  26o---manner  of  hunting  with  it, 
261 

Onvl,  common  mark  by  which  all  birds  of  this  kind  are 
diftinguimed  from  others---general  characterises  of  birds 
of  the  owl-kind,  v.  i37---the  fkreech-owl,  and  its  diftinc- 
tive  marks,  86 — though  dazzled  by  a  bright  day-light, 
they  do  not  fee  the  beft  in  darkeft  nights,  as  imagined, 
l  — feafons  in  which  they  fee  beft— -nights  of  moon  light 
the  times  of  their  fuccefsful  plunder — feeing  in  the  night,  or 
being  dazzled  by  day,  not  alike  in  every  fpecies  of  this 
kind,  i39---inftances  in  the  white,  or  barn-owl,  and  in 
the  brown-horn  owl — defcription  of  the  great  horned  owl, 
140—  defcription  of  the  common  horned  owl,  8^ — 
names  of  feveral  owls  without  horns,  141— thefe  horns 
nothing  more  than  two  or  three  feathers  that  Hand  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  i40---times  of  ma- 
king their  excurfions — places  where  found  in  the  day-time, 
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142 — father  Kircher  having  fet  the  voices  of  birds  to  mu. 
fic,  has  given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  make  a 
moll  tremendous  melody,  143  — fometimes  bewildered  — 
what  they  do  in  that  diitrefs,  144— averfion  of  fmaU 
birds  to  the  owl — how  they  injure  and  torment  him  in  die 
day-time— an  owl  appearing  by  day  fets  a  whole  grove  into 
an  uproar,  i43---fmall  birds  fometimes  hunt  the  owl  un- 
til e\  ening,  when  recovering  fight,  he  makes  the  foremoli; 
pay  dear  for  their  fport,  and  does  not  always  leave  man  an 
unconcerned  fpeclator— fport  of  bird-catchers,  by  counter- 
feiting the  cry  of  the  owl---in  what  manner  the  great  hord- 
ed owl  is  ufed  by  falconers  to  lure  the  kite,  when  wanted 

for  training  the  falcon,    144  places  where  the  great 

horned  owl  breeds  -its  neft,  and  number  of  egg3— the  Teller 
owl  takes  by  force  the  neft  of  fome  other  bird — number  of 
eggs — the  other  owls  build  near  the  place  where  they  chiefly 
prey,  145 — a  fmgle  owl  more  ferviceable  than  fix  cats, 
in  ridding  a  barn  of  mice,  iv.  146 — an  army  of  mice  de- 
voured at  Hallontide  by  a  number  of  ltrange  painted  owls — . 
are  my  of  man,  extremely  untraceable,  and  dithcult  to  tarns 
— the  white  owl  in  captivity  refufes  all  nourilhment,  andt 
dies  of  hunger — account  a  Mr.  Buffon  to  this  purpofe,  v* 
146 

Ox,  its  eyes  are  brown,  ii.  8  3 — on  the  fertile  plains  of  India 
it  grows  to  a  fize  four  times  as  large  as  the  fame  kind  bred 
in  the  Alps,  237— on.;  in  England  fixteen  hands  high  ;  its 
growth  depends  on  the  richnefs  of  the  pafture,  iii.  13 

Oxne>,  an  illand  near  Romney  marlh,  in  what  manner 
produced,  i.  275 

Oyftirs  bivalved  mell-nfh,  ara  felf-impregnated,  vii.  48 
—the  particulars  in  which  they  differ  from  the  mufcle — 
growing  even  amidft  branches  of  the  foreft,  48— have  no 
other  feeming  food  than  the  afflux  of  fea  water— they  are 
depofited  in  beds  where  the  tide  comes  in,  at  Colchefter, 
and  other  places  of  the  kingdom. — thefe  faid  to  be  better 
tailed,  5c— amazing  fize  of  oyfters  along  the  coall  of  Co-» 
romandel  5 1— furprifing  manner  in  which  monkeys  ma^ 
nage  an  oyfter,  iv.  227 — an  horfe  known  to  be  fond  of  oy- 
fters, ii.  327 — the  pearl  oyfter  has  a  large  whitilli  fhell,  the 
internal  coat  of  which  is  the  mother-of-pearl,  vii.  55 

P 

Pact,  improperly  called  American'  rabbit,  an  animal  of 
Soi;th  America— its  cry,  and  manner  of  eating,  iv.  52— 
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is  moft  like  the  agouti,  yet  differs  in  feveral  particulars— -its 
defcription---places  where  generally  found,  ^3  — its  flefh 
confidered  a  delicacy,  and  often  (kin  and  all,  like  a  young 
pig — is  feldom  taken  alive,  defending  itfelf  to  the  Iaft  ex- 
tremity—perfecuted  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every  beaft 
and  bird  of  prey — breeds  in  fuch  numbers,  the  diminution  is 
not  perceptib'e,  54 

Patboma  deferts,  where  the  formidable  bird  condor  is 
chiefly  feen,  men  feldom  venture  to  travel — hifling  ferpents, 
and  prowling  panthers,  being  the  fcattered  inhabitants, 
v.  105 

Paafic-fea,  the  winds  never  change  in  it,  i.  340 

Pacos,  a  kind  of  camel  in  South  America — its  wool  very 
valuable,  iv.  317 

Paadock-m  on,  the  filence  of  frogs  in  dry  weather,  may 
ferve  to  explain  an  opinion,  that  there  is  a  month  in  the 
year  fo  called,  in  which  they  never  croak,  vii.  ?.-8 

Pain,  nothing  but  repeated  experience  fhews  how  feldom 
pain  can  be  fuffered  to  the  utmoft,  ii.  208 

Painters  never  fully  imitate  that  bold  relievo,  which  both 
eyes  give  to  the  object,  ii.  150 

Pa  enej;  -often  the  effect,  of  anger,  and  almoft  ever  the 
attendant  of  fright  and  fear,  ii.  93 

Pa.m-r  -r,  the  elephant  eats  the  moots,  leaves,  and  bran- 
ches, to  the  flump,  iv.  259 — its  juice  drank  by  the  rou- 
fette,  or  the  great  bat  of  Madagafcar,  142 

Pami  imca  ra,  mountain  at  Quito  in  Peru — a  very  uncom- 
mon meteor  feen  upon  it  by  Ulloa,  i.  383 

angolin,  vulgarly  the  fcaly  lizard,  is  a  native  of  the  torrid 
climates  of  the  ancient  continent — of  all  animals  the 
beft  protected  from  external  injury—  its  defcription,  iv. 
1 19— at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the 
hedge  hog,  1  20— the  tyger,  panther,  and  hyena,  make  vain 
attempts  to  force  this  animal,  when  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the 
hedge-hog — its  flefh  is  confidered  by  the  negroes  of  Africa 
as  a  great  delicacy,  121  — it  has  no  teeth— lives  entirely 
upon  infects — there  is  not  a  more  harmlefs  inoffenfive  crea- 
ture than  this,  unmolefted — cunning  in  hunting  for  its  prey 
— ch-efly  keeps  in  the  obfcure  parts  of  forefts,  123 — its 
tongue,  when  extended,  is  fhot  out  to  above  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  122— countries  where 
found  ,124 
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Panther,  the  foremoft  of  the  mifchievous  fpotted  kind,  by 
many  naturalifts  miitaken  for  the  tyger,  iii.  250— the  pan- 
therof  Senegal — the  large  panther—difference  between  thefe 
two,  251 — that  of  America,  or  jaguar,  compared  with  two 
former,  252 — fometimes  employed  in  hunting — the  gazelle, 
or  leveret,  are  its  prey — it  fometimes  attacks  its  employer, 
260 — it  naturally  hunts  the  lheep  and  the  goat,  ii.  320 — 
attends  to  the  call  of  the  jackall,  iii.  337 

• ,  a  peafant.  lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty -four,  without 
being  abitemious,  ii  20 1 

Parudifc-tirr:,  few  ha'  e  more  decided  and  puzzled  the 
learned  than  this — it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Molucca  iflands 
—erroneous  reports  concerning  this  bird,  and  what  has 
given  rife  to  them — the  nath  e  favages  of  thofe  iflands  care- 
fully cut  off  its  legs  before  they  bring  it  to  market ;  and 
why,  v.  257 — two  kinds  of  the  bird  of  Paradife,  v.  258  — 
their  diitinclion  from  other  birds — the  defcription  of  this 
bird,  259 — found  in  great  numbers  in  the  ifland  of  Aro, 
where  the  inhabitants  call  it  God's  bird  live  in  large  fl  cks, 
and  at  night  perch  upGn  the  fame  tree — are  called  by  feme, 
the  fwallows  of  Ternate,  and,  like  them,  have  their  ltated 
times  of  return,  260 — their  king  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft 
by  the  lultre  of  his  plumage,  and  the  refpect  and  veneration 
paid  to  him — killing  the  king,  the  belt  chance  of  getting  the 
flock — the  chief  mark  to  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of 
the  feathers  in  the  tail,  having  eyes  like  thofe  of  the  peacock, 
261  —  a  number  of  thefe  birds  tak^n,  the  method  is  to  gut 
them,  cut  off  their  legs,  dry  the  internal  moilture  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  fait  and  fpices,  then  fell 
them  to  the  Europeans  for  a  mere  trifle,  262 — how  this 
bird  breeds,  or  what  number  of  its  young,  remains  for  dif- 
covery,  261 — for  beauty  it  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie- 
kind,  260 

Par ak$en%  a  kind  of  parrot  of  a  leffer  fize,  v.  2j^---of 
that  kind  in  Brafil,  Labat  allures  us,  there  are  the  moft 
beautiful  in  plumage,  and  the  moft  talkative  birds  in  Nature, 
281.     See  Parrot 

Parana,  a  river  in  South  America,  wherewith  at  eight 
hundred  leagues  from  its  fource,  the  Plata  runs  to  its  mouth, 
i.  216 

'Paraf.nay  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a  fiftiing  line,  not 
lefs  than  twenty  miles  long-— baited  with  ten  ci  twelve 
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thoufand  liooks,  and  funk  to  the  bottom  along-  the  coa.lt  i& 
the  Mediterranean  for  that  fiming  called  the  paJago,  vi.  254 
Parafitc,  plants,  not  able  to  fupport  themfeives,  grow  and 
fix  upon  fonie  neighbouring  tree,  ii.  10 

Pard,  name  given  by  Linnasus  to  the  panther,  iii.  250 
Partialis,  another  name  Gefner  gives  the  panther,  iii.  250 
Parrot,  the  middle  orfecond  fize  of  the  kind,  defcribed, 
v.  272— the  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpeak, 
and  the  number  of  words  it  is  capable  of  repeating  are  fur- 
prifing---a  grave  writer  affirms,  that  one  of  thefe  was  taught 
to  repeat  a  whole  fonnet  from  Petrarch— -the  author  has 
feen  one  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment  arti- 
culately, 270  --account  of  a  parrot  belonging  to  king  Henry 
VII.  which  fell  in'o  the  Thames  crying,  A  loat,  ttvkkfy  pounds 
for,..-  boat,  27 1  ---Linnaeus  makes  its  varic:ies  amount  to 
forty-feven;  Briflbn  extends  his  catalogue  to  ninety-five, 
and  the  author  thinks  them  numberlefs— -afiertion,  that  the 
natives  of  Brafil  by  art  change  the  colour  of  a  parrot's  plu- 
mage, 272---peculiarities  obferved  in  their  conformation, 
273---common  enough  in  Europe,  will  not, however,  breed 
here  -Iofes  fpirits  and  appetite  during  the  rigour  of  winter 
— -inftances  of  fagacity  and  docility,  particularly  of  the 
great  parrot  called  aicurous,  275~--their  habits— theit 
nefts,  and  the  number  of  e?gs,  278---ufual  method  of  taking 
the  young---always  fpeak  belt,  when  not  accuftomcd  to 
harfh  wild  notes,  279—what  fruit  or  grain  thefe  birds  feed 
upon,  their  flem  partakes  of  the  flavour  and  tafle—  inftan- 
ces  of  it-— feed  of  the  cotton-tree  intoxicates  them,  as  wine 
does  man-- -wine  renders  them  more  talkative  and  amufing, 
280- --in  France  very  expert,  but  nothing  to  thefe  of  Brafil, 
which  Claufius  fays,  are  molt  fenfible  and  cunning,  276—- 
natives  of  Brafil  moot  them  with  heavy  arrows,  headed  with 
cotton,  which  knock  down  the  bird  without  killing  it---thofe 
of  the  parakeet  tribe  are  delicate  eating,  280---0T  this  kind 
in  Brafil,  Labat  afTures  there  are  the  moll  beautiful  in  plu- 
mage, and  the  moft  talkative  poffible---are  reftlefs  and  ever 
on  the  wing- --their  habit?,  281 ---their  outcry  when  their 
companions  fall---are  very  deftruclive  on  the  coaftof  Guinea 
— more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  counted  on  the  coafl 
of  Africa,  2 82 ---the  white  fort  called  lories,  272---countries 
where  found---one,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  takes 
luname  from  the  multitude  of  parrots  in  its  woods—an 
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hundred  kinds  now  known,  not  one  of  which  naturally 
creeds  in  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power— 
the  green  parakeet,  with  a  red  neck,  was  the  firft  of  the 
kind  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only  one  knc-wn  to  the 
ancients  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Nero,  283 — difor- 
ders  pecular  to  the  parrot  kind—  one  well  kept  will  live  five 
or  fix  and  twenty  years,  284 

Parjley,  pinks,  and  birch,  hares  are  particularly  fond  o£s 
nr.  7 

Partridges,  in  England,  a  favourite  delicacy  at  the  tables 
t)f  the  rich,  whofe  defire  of  keeping  them  to  themfelvcs, 
has  been  gratified  with  laws  for  their  preservation,  no  way 
harmonizing  with  the  general  fpirit  of  Englifh  legiflation, 
and  why,  v.  207 — there  are  two  kinds,  the  grey  and  the 
red ;  the  grey  is  moft  prolific,  and  always  keep  on  the 
ground— the  red  lefs  common,  and  perches  upon  trees  the 
partridge  is  found  in  every  country,  and  climate — in  Green- 
land, where  it  is  brown  in  fummer,  becomes  white  in  win- 
ter, 208 — thofe  of  Barakonda  are  larger  legged,  fwifter  of 
foot,  and  refide  in  the  highest  rocks — partridges  of  all  forts 
agree  in  one  character,  being  immoderately  addi&ed  to  ve- 
nery ;  often  to  an  unnatural  degree —  the  raaie  purfues  the 
hen  to  her  neft,  and  breaks  her  eggs,  rather  than  be  difap- 
pointed — the  young  having  kept  in  flocks  during  the  winter, 
break  fociety  in  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  pair ;  and  terri- 
ble combats  enfue — their  manners  otherwifo  refemble  thofc 
of  poultry,  but  their  cunning  andinftincls  are  fuperior,  209— 
means  the  female  ufes  to  draw  away  any  formidable  animal 
that  approaches  her  neft — the  covies  are  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
and,  unmclefted,  they  live  from  fifteen  to  ieventeen  years 
—method  of  taking  them  in  a  net,  with  a  fetting  dog,  the 
moft  pleafant,  and  moft  fecure,  210  —  they  are  never  fo 
tame  as  our  domeftic  poultry,  21  1 

PaJJage  (birds  of)  caufes  of  their  emigrations,  v.  32— 
in  one  country  are  not  fo  in  others  — many  of  thofe  kinds 
which  at  certain  feafons  leave  England,  are  feen  in  other 
climates,  never  to  depart,  it  is  alio  frequent,  that  fome 
birds  with  us  faithful  refidents,  in  other  kingdoms  put 
on  the  nature  of  birds  of  paiTage — inftances  of  both,  3 1 8 

Pajfic;;:,  moft  of  the  furious  fort  characterized  from  the 
elevation  and  depre&on  of  the  eye-brows,  ii.  84 — freedom 
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from  paflions  not  only  adds  to  the  happinefs  of  the  mind/ 
but  prcfcrves  the  beauty  of  the  face,  1 98 

taftures,  thofe  of  Great-Britain  excellently  adapted  to 
quadrupedes  of  the  cow-kind,  iii.  9 

Pata.  y  by  fome  called  the  red  African  monkey — its  de- 
fcription,  iv.  233 

St.  P aul,  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  that  neighbourhood,  lies 
a  traft  of  land  along  the  fea-fide,  which  before  the  year 
1666  was  inhabited,  but  is  now  a  defert  covered  with  fandi 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  i.  364 

Paunch,  name  of  the  firft  ftomach  of  ruminating  animals, 
iii.  3 

Pazan,  name  of  the  eighth  variety  cf  gazelles,  by  Mr. 
Buffcn,  iii  74 

P>  <o  varieties  of  this  bird — fome  white,  others  crefted 
—that  of  Thibet,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, v.  i;6---a  faying  among  the  ancients,  as  beautiful  as 
is  the  peacock  among  birds,  Ibis  the  tyger  amon^  quadru- 
pedes,  iii.  233 — our  firft  were  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
and  they  are  ftill  found  in  flock-  in  a  wild  ftate  in  theiflands 
of  Java  and  Ceylon — the  common  people  of  Italy  fay  it  has 
the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  devil,  and  the  guts 
of  a  thief— in  the  days  of  Solomon  we  find  his  navies  im- 
ported from  the  Eaft  apes  and  peacocks>  v.  171 — ^Elian 
relates  they  were  brought  into  Greece  from  'orne  barbarous 
country,  and  that  a  male  and  female  were  valued  at  thirty 
pounds  cf  cur  money — it  is  faid  alfo,  that  when  Alexander 
was  in  India,  he  faw  them  flying  wild,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Hyarotis,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  their  beauty,  that  he 
laid  a  fine  and  punilhment  on  all  who  mould  kill  or  difturb 
them — the  Greeks  were  fo  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
this  b  rd,  when  firft  brought  among  them,  that  it  was  ihew'rt 
for  money  ;  and  many  came  to  Athens  from  Lacedaemoh 
and  Theflaly  to  fee  it,  172 — once  efteemed  a  delicacy  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  and  great,  171 — Aufidius  Hurco  ftands 
charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  firft  who  fatted  up  the  pea- 
cock for  the  feafts  of  the  luxurious,  172 — Hortenfius  the  a- 
rator  was  the  firft  who  ferved  them  up  at  an  entertainment 
at  Rome — and  they  are  talked  of  a?  the  firft  of  viands---m 
the  times  of  Francis  I.  it  was  a  cuftom  to  ierve  up  peacocks 
to  the  tables  cf  the  great,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  feen;  in 
what  manner  they  ierYed  them — its  flefh  is  faid  to  keep  Ion 
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get  unputrefied  than  any  other,  173— has  a  predilection  for 
barley — but  as  a  proud  and  fickle  bird  there  is  fcarce  any 
food  it  will  at  all  times  like — it  flrips  the  tops  of  houfes  of 
tiles  or  thatch,  lays  wafle  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  the  choicefl  feeds,  and  nips  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud — - 
is  Hill  more  falacious  than  the  cock,  174 — requires  five  fe- 
males at  leaft  to  attend  him ,  and  the  number  not  furfkient, 
will  run  upon  and  tread  the  fitting  hen— -the  pea  hen,  as 
much  as  poilible  hides  her  neft  from  him,  that  he  may  not 
diflurb  her  fitting — ftie  feldom  lays  above  five  or  fix  eggs 
in  this  climate — Ariitotledefcribes  her  laying  twelve— in  fo- 
refls  where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are  very  numerous — 
this  bird  lives  about  twenty  years — and  not  till  the  third 
year  has  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  of  its  tail — in/ 
the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,  fays  Taverner,  near  the  city  of 
Baroch,  whole  flocks  of  them  are  in  the  fields— defcriptiou 
of  their  habits— decoy  made  ufe  of  to  catch  them  there, 
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Sea-peacock,  a  name  given,  and  by  which  has  been  defcri- 
bed  the  Balearic  crane,  from  fome  refemblance  in  difpoW 
tion  and  manners,  v.  388 

Peak  of  Teneriff,  its  volcano  feldom  free  from  eruptions, 

i.99  .  . ..  . 

Peak ,  a  noted  mountain  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  feen  far  off 
at  fea,  fwailowed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  lake  left  where 
it  flood,  i.  162 

Pearl,  an  animal  fubflance  concreted  and  taking  a  tinclure 
from  the  air,  vii.  57 — found  in  all  bivalved  fhells,  the  in-* 
fide  of  which  refemble  that  fubflance  called  mother-of-pearl, 
53 — the  formation  of  pearls  a  difeafe  or  an  accident  in  the 
animal  is  not  known— common  opinion  upon  this  fubjedl,  54, 
— the  pearl  bred  from  nodiforderinthe  animal  —pearl-ov&trj 
from  which  the  mother-of-pearl  is  taken,  55— feveral  pearl 
iifheries— the  chief  of  them  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  the 
moft  valuable  pearls  brought  from  thence — different  fizes, 
figures,  and  colours,  56 — Whence  their  different  colours' 
proceed— pearls' converted  by  time  and  damps  into  a  chalky* 
powder,  .57 — wretched  people  deflined  to  filh  for  pearls — 
nfually  die  confumptive,  $8 — in  what  manner  they  fifli  fop 
them,  59 

Pearls  in  ftags5  are  parts  rifin^  from  the  qtvSz  gf  the 
beam,  in,  11  + 
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FeafantSy  the  meaneftof  them  in  Germany,  Poland,  arid 
Switzerland,  kills  a  cow  for  his  own  table,  faits  and  hangs 
tip,  and  prefer  ves  it  as  a  delicacy  all  the  year  round, 
iii.  9 

Peccary,  or  tajneu,  an  animal,  a  native  of  America,  at 
firft  view  refembling  a  fmall  hog — its  description — has  up- 
on the  back  a  lump  like  the  navel  in  other  animals,  iii.  183 
— it  confiiis  of  glands  producing  a  liquor  of  an  offenfive 
fmcll,  184 — when  killed  the  parts  of  generation  and  tha 
glands  on  the  back  mull  be  taken  inilantly  away,  otherwife 
in  half  an  hour  the  fleih  becomes  unfit  to  be  eaten,  1 86— 
though  like  the  ho:r  in  many  refpeeb,  is  neverthelefs  a  dif- 
tincl  race,  and  wi'l  not  mix  or  produce  an  intermediate  race 
is  eaiily  tamed,  188 — goes  in  herds  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, and  unites,  like  hogs,  in  each  other's  defence,  186 
— delights  not  in  marines  or  mud  like  our  hogs— an  un- 
ceafmg  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  the  ferpent 
kinds — alio  feeds  upon  toads  and  ferpents,  187— any 
plunderer  feizing  their  young  is  furrounded,  and  often 
killed,  186 

Pccigret,  the  Arabians  preferve  that  of  their  bell  hor- 
fes   with  great  care,  and  for  feveral  generations  back, 

ll  35° 

Pegu,  a  river  called  the  Indian  Nile,  becaufe  of  the  fimi- 
lar  overflowings  of  its  itream,  i.  218 

Pelctgi  ,  the  Latin  name  for  thofe  fliells  Gibed  up  from 
the  deep — thole  call  on  the  more  are  the  littorales,  vii. 

Pc'icax,  a  ruminating  bird,  iii.  5 — a  native  of  Africa 
and  America;  once  known  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Ruf- 
fia — fabulous  accounts  propagated  of  it—the  defcription  of 
it,  particularly  of  its  bill,  and  the  great  pouch  underneath, 
as  wonderful — Tertre  affirms  the  pouch  will  hide  ffh enough 
to  fcrve  fusty  hungry  men  for  a  meal — this  pouch  placed  at 
the  to>;»  of  the  gullet,  confidered  as  the  crop  in  other  birds, 
vi.  51 — the  defcription  of  the  bird  from  father  Labat,  54, 
— indolent  habits  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defend- 
ing their  young,  56 — their  gluttony  fearcely  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  ;  their  ileih  rancid,  and  taftes  worfe  than  it  fmells— 
ufe  made  by  the  Americans  of  their  pouches,  57 —  is 
not  entirely  incapable  of  initriaftion  in  a  domellic  ftate— try 
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•fiances  of  it,  58— Aldrovandus  mentions  one  believed  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  59 

Penguin*  a  heavy  water- fowl  f  the  wings  of  this  tribe  un- 
fit for  flight,  89— and  their  legs  ftill  more  aukwardiy  adapt- 
ed for  walking,  90— cur  failors  call  them  arfe-feet — ihey 
dive  to  the  bottom,  or  fwim  between  two  waters— they  ne- 
ver vifit  land  but  when  coming  to  breed,  91 — their  colour— 
are  covered  more  warmly  with  feathers  than  other  birds—* 
defcription  of  the  Magellanic  penguin,  92 — they  unite  in 
them  the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifties— initances  of 
its  gluttonous  appetite— their  food  and  flefh— are  a  bird  of 
fociety,  93— feafon  of  laying,  and  manner  of  making  their 
nefts,  94 — fome  of  this  tribe  called  by  our  feamen  the 
booby — our  men  fint  coming  among  them,  were  not.  dif- 
trufted  nor  avoided,  they  flood  to  be  (hot  at  in  flocks,  till 
every  one  was  deftroyed — the  females  let  them  take  their 
eggs  without  any  refinance,  95  -the  penguin  lavs  but  one 
egg ;  in  frequented  lhores-*-burrcws  like  a  rabbit— three  or 
four  take  pofTeflion  of  one  hole,  and  hatch — one  is  placed 
as  a  centinel  to  warn  of  approaching  danger,  96 — union 
between  this  bird  and  the  albatrofe,  and  regularity  in  their 
building  together,  63 

Poiuifula  of  India,  on  one  fide  the  coafts  are  near  half 
the  year  harrafTed  by  violent  hurricanes  and  northern  tern- 
pelts,  i.  348 — the  people  there  employ  the  elephant  chiefly 
in  carrying  or  drawing  burthens,  iv.  278 

Penpark-bcit,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  twenty  five  fathom  per- 
pendicular depth — its  defcription,  from  captain  Sturmey, 
u  66 

People,  fo  young  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  often  found  to  ceafe 
growing,  ii.  -9 

Pepptr,  the  Indians  prefer  that  devoured  and  voided  un- 
concoded  by  the  toucan,  before  the  pepper  frefn  gathered 
from  the  tree,  v.  244 

Perch,  a  prickly- finned  thoracic  fifh — its  defcription,  vi. 
302 

Prrfumn,  fome  phyficianf  think  all  perfumes  unwhole- 
fome— our  delight  in  perfumes  feems  made  by  habit,  ii. 
181 — many  bodies  at  a  diftance  give  an  agreeable  perfume, 
and  nearer  have  a  moil  ungrateful  odour,  18  —no  perfume 
has  a  ftronger  or  more  permanent  fmell  than  mufk.'iii.  89W 
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the  fcent  of  the  martin  a  mod  pleafing  perfume,  367 — fonrc 
of  the  weafel  kind  have  a  fmell  approachin  _  to  perfume, 
38c — that  of  the  muik  oy  the  civet,  382— in  what  manner 
taken  from  the  pouch,  39;— more  grateful  perfume  than 
niulk,  393 — that  of  Amfterdarn  the  purelt  of  any — is  com- 
municated to  all  parts  of  the  animal's  body ;  the  fur  im- 
pregnated, and  the  Ikin  alfo— a  perfon  Ihut  up  with  one  of 
the  fkins  in  a  clofe  room  cannot  fupport  the  fcent,  192  this 
perfume  fold  in  Holland  for  about  fifteen  millings  an  ounce, 
393 — it  has  no  analogy  with  the  creature's  appetite  for  gene- 
ration, 395— a  proof  of  it — has  its  viciffitudes  of  fafhion, 
like  drefs,  394 

?erJepolis\  paftures  in  the  plains  about  that  place  excellent 
for  the  purpofes  of  rearing  horfes,  ii.  361 

Ferfia,  fnow  falls  in  abundance  upon  its  mountains,  i.  358 
—  the  horfes  of  that  country  the  moft  beautiful  and  mo£ 
valuable  of  all  in  the  Eaft,  ii.  3^1  — there  are  ftuds  of  ten 
thoufand  white  mares  together,  with  the  hoof  fo  hard  that 
lhoelng  is  unnecefiary,  355 — description  of  the  Perfian  hor- 
fes by  Pietro  del  la  Valle,  361 — the  flefr  of  the  wild  afs  fo 
much  liked  that  its  delicacy  is  a  proverb  there,  37? — an 
entertainment  of  wild  alTes  exhibited  by  the  monarch  to 
Olearius,  377 — two  kinds  of  affes  there,  and  fome  of  them 
worth  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  385—3  noted  country  for  giv- 
ing long  foft  hair  to  the  animals  bred  init>  iii.  212 — lions 
found  to  diminim  in  number  in  this  country,  215 — the 
bird  of  Perfa  is  the  common  cock  of  Ariftophanes,  v. 
161 

P  rfian  Gulph,  a  very  dangerous  wind  prevails,  by  the 
natives  called  the  fameyel — it  fuddenly  kills  thofe  it  in- 
volves in  its  paiTage,  and  frequently  afiumes  a  vifible  form,, 
darting  in  a  blueijfb  vapour  along  the  furfaceof  the  country, 
it  35' — the  poets  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  have  defcribed  it  as 
ur  r  the  conduct  of  Vengeance,  who  governs  its  terrors, 
and  raifes  or  depreffes  it;  as  he  thinks  proper,  359 — the 
chief  pearl  fifhery  carried  on  there,  vii.  56 — that  gulph 
chocked  up  in  many  places  with  coraline  jubilances,  via. 
192 

perfian  kings,  wore  their  whifkers  matted  with  gold  thread, 
ii.  97 

fetfians9  admire  large  eye-brows,  joining  in  the  middle, 
^  y — divided  in  twoclafles,  tyrants  and  Haves,  vii.  58 
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Ptrfriratim,  an  experiment  from  which  the  leai-ned  may- 
infer  upon  what  foundation  the  doctrine  of  Sanclorian  per- 
spiration is  built,  ii.  no 

Pe  u-jic.nt,  father  Acofta,  and  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega, 
make  no  doubt  but  that  they  underftood  the  art  of  prefer v- 
ing  their  dead  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  ii  273 

Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Ruflia,  celebrated  a  marriage 
of  dwarfs,  ii  25  !— the  preparations  for  this  wedding  were 
grand,  yet  executed  in  a  ftyle  of  barbarous  ridicule,  252 

Pttreolrum,  an  injection  of  this  bituminous  oil  inwardly, 
and  an  application  of  afphaltum  without,  fufHce  to  make  a 
mummy,  ii.  287 

Pett  chaps,  a  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  314 

Pbala  :gsr9  a  kind  of  oppoffum — its  defcription-— has  been 
called  the  rat  of    urinam,  iv.  248 

Pi    6.:.,  (the  cat  of)  name  given  to  the  ichneumon* 

Si.  376 

Pbaroahy  (the  capon  of)  thought  to  be  the  true  ibis— 
a  devourer  of  ferpents,  and  will  follow  the  caravans  to 
Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offals  of  animals  killed  on  the 
journey,  v.  585 

P>  //  -,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor,  from  the  banks 
of  which  the  pheafants  were  brought  into  Europe,  and  ui!J 
retain  their  name,  v.  184 

P  tmtagin,  an  animal  lef  than  the  pangolin-?-:he  extcntof 
its  tail  above  twice  the  length  of  its  body  -•  countries  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  iv.  1  24 

Pb*ajantst  at  firft  propagated  among  us,  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in 
Aiia  Minor,  whence  they  ftill  retain  their  name — Crcefus, 
kit  of  Lydi  •,  feated  on  his  throne,  adorned  with  the  bar- 
barous pomp  of  eaftern  fplendour,  afked  Solon  whether  he 
ever  beheld  any  thing  fo  fine  ?  Sol  n  replied,  that  having 
feen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheafant,  no  other  fr  ry 
could  aftonim  him,  v.  « 84— defcription  of  this  bcautifuj. 
bird,  185 — its  flefti  the  greatcft  dainty — animals  of  the  do- 
meftic  kind,  once  reclaimed,  ftill  continue  domefKc,  an<| 
perfevere  in  the  habits  and  appetite  of  willing  flavery  ;  but 
the  pheafant,  taken  from  its  native  warm  retreats,  ftil  con- 
tinues his  attachment  to  native  freedom ;  and  wi!4  among 
us*  is  an  envied  ornament  of  our  parks  and  .fordts,  where 
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he  feeds  upon  acorns  and  berries,  1 86—  in  the  woods  the 
lien  pheafant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  feafonj 
but  in  a  domeitic  Hate  feldom  abo\  e  ten— when  wild,  ihe 
hatches  and  leads  up  her  br  od  with  patience,  vigilance, 
and  courage  ;  but  when  tame  ihe  never  fits  well ;  and  a 
comin  n  hen  becomes  her  fubltitute;  and  for  leading  her 
young  to  their  food,  me  is  utterly  ignormt  where  it  is  found 
—  and  the  young  would  ftarve  if  left  folely  to  her  manage- 
ment— ii  is  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than  re  iuced  to 
its  priftine  captivity — its  fecundity,  when  wild,  is  fufficient 
to  nock  the  foreft,  and  its  fielh  acquires  a  higher  flavour 
from  its  unlimited  freedom — its  habits,  when  tame,  1 87— 
110  birds  are  mot  more  eafily,  1 88— when  phyficians  of  old 
fpoke  of  wholelbinencfs  of  1  iands,  thfc  comparifon  lay  with 
the  flelh  of  the  pheafant.  1  b'6 — thefe  birds  taken  young  into 
keeping,  become  as  familiar  as  chickens}  and  when  defign- 
ed  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a  yard,  five  hens 
to  a  cock — the  nelt  in  their  natural  ftate — the  female  refu- 
fing  to  hatch  the  eggs,  a  common  hen  fupplies  her  place, 
and  performs  the  talk  with  perfeverance  and  fuccefs — the 
young  diiiicult  to  be  reared,  1 88— with  what  food  the 
young  mutt  be  fupplied— particularities  concerning  the  rear- 
ing of  the  young  ones— the  method  of  Longolius,  to  increafe 
the  breed  and  make  it  more  aluable— the  pheafant  will  at 
laft  be  brought  to  couple  with  a  common  hen,  189— many 
varieties  of  pheafants;  of  all  others,  the  goiden  pbsajunt  of 
China  the  mo'c  beautiful,  190 

Ptlepim,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  fwal- 
lowed  by  an  ear  thquake,  i.  162 

Pholcsy  the  file  riih,  places  where  thefe  animals  are  found, 
vii.  65  —  their  power  of  penetrating->-the  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis  at  Putcoli  were  penetrated  by  them — they 
pierce  the  hardert  bodies  with  their  tongue,  67— their  mo- 
tion llow  beyond  conception— have  no  other  food  but  the 
tea- water,  68---are  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  69 

Pich.ncbuy  a  remarkable  mountain,  near  Quito,  in  South 
America,  i.  15  1 

f  c  intheclafsof  the  pie-kind,  few,  except  the  pigeon, 
are  of  ufe  to  man  ;  yet,  to  each  other,  no  clafs  of  birds  fo 
ingenious,  active,  and  well-fitted  for  fociety,  v.  220 — they 
live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are  confined  to  each  o- 
rher — they  build  neils  in  tree:  or  bullies ;  the  male  lhares  in 
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the  labour  of  building,  and  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of 
incubation;  and  the  young  cnr;e  excluded,  both  are  equally 
active  in  making  them  ample  provifion — general  laws  pre- 
vail, and  a  republican  form  of  government  is  cltabliihed  a- 
roong  them— they  watch  for  the  general  fafety  of  every  bird 
of  the  grove,  221 — they  are  remarkable  for  inftinct  and  ca- 
pacity for  inftruction — inftances  of  it — fetching  and  carry- 
ing untaueht,  all  this  tribe  are  but  too  fond  of — cheir.pafiicn 
for  mining  things,  and  fuch  toys  as  fome  of  us  put  a  value 
upon — rings  found  in  the  neft  of  a  tame  magpye,  222 — 
the  few  general  characters  in  which  they  a;l  agree,  223 

Sea  pi:  breeds  in  this  country,  and  rc.fides  in  its  marmy 
parts,  vi.  29 

Figeim,  are  ruminating  birds,  iii.  5 — thofe  that  live  in  a 
wild  ftate  by  no  means  lb  fruitful  as  thofe  in  our  pigeon- 
houfes  nearer  home — the  tame  pigeon,  and  ail  its  beautiful 
varieties,  owe  their  origin  to  one  fpecies,  the  ftock-dove — 
colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a  Hate  of  Nature,  v.  205 — the  devt- 
houfe  pigeon  breeds  every  month,  2  .  6— -the  hatching  of  its 
eggs,  287— a  full  explanation  of  the  method  of  feeding  their 
young  from  the  crop,  2^8 — pigeons  bred  to  a  feather,  means 
a  difplay  of  art  by  thofe  perfons  who  employ  thcmfelvcs  i;\ 
rearing  pigeons  of  different  colours,  ii.  245  -  various  names 
of  tame  pigeons — attempts  made  to  Pender  clomelHc  the 
ring-dove,  but  hitherto  fruitlefs,  v.  293 — the  turtle-dove  a 
bird  of  paiTage — a  pair  put  in  a  cage,  and  one  d>ing,  the 
other  does  not  furvive,  294— the  pi geon  called  ocotzimtz- 
can,  is  one  of  the  fplendid  tenants  of  the  Mexican  fprells, 
295 — pigeons  of  the  dove-houfe  not  fo  faithful  as  die"  tur- 
tle-dove— two  males  quarrel  for  the  fame  miftrefs  ;  affld 
when  the  female  admits  the  addreiTes  of  a  new  gailant,  her 
rid  companion  bears  the  contempt  with  marks  of  difplea- 
fure,  abftains  from  her  company,  or  when  he  approaches  is 
fure  to  chaftife  her— inftances  of  two  males  d'fpleafed  with 
their  mates,  who  have  made  an  exchange,  and  iived  in  har- 
mony with  their  new  companions,  29c — near  fifteen  thou- 
fand  pigeons  may  in  four  years  be  produced  from  a  fmgle 
pair — the  ftock-dove  feldom  hreeds  above  twice  a  year — 
have  a  ftronger  attachment  to  their  young  than  thofe  who 
breed  fo  often — the  pigeons  called  carriers  ufed  to  convey 
letter",  not  trained  with  as  much  care  as  formerly,  when 
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lent  from  a  brfieged  city  to  thofe  coming  to  relieve  it— in 
an  hour  and  a  half;  they  perform  a  journey  of  forty  miles-* 
the  only  ule  now  made  of  them  is  to  be  let  off  at  Tyburn* 
H'hen  the  cart  is  drawn  away,  v.  292 

Pigmy*  exiftence  of  a  pigmy  race  of  mankind  founded  in 
error  or  in  fable,  ii.  251 

Pigtail,  is  the  laft  of  the  baboons — Mr.  Buffon  calls  it 
maimon— its  "description — is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  not  well 
enduring  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  iv.  215 

Pikr,  the  defcription  of  this  hfh,  vi.  313— poets  have 
/*al'ed  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain — inftances  of  their  ra- 
pacity, 339 

Pitcbams,  little  differing  from  the  herring — make  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall  their  place  of  refort  — the  natives  fome- 
tiraes  enclofe  a  bay  of  feveral  miles  extent  with  nets  called 
faines — how  directed,  feme  years  ago,  to  know  where  to  ex- 
tend the  nets,  vi.  325 — they  take  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  pilchards  at  a  draught— >ferve  alfo  for  manure- 
advantages  of  this  filhery,  327— money  paid  for  pilchards 
exported  has  annually  amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  328 

Pdluuy  on  the  Baltic,  the  mores  near  that  place  divided 
into  diltricls  for  the  fturgeon-fifhery,  and  alloted  to  compa- 
nies of  fiihermen,  who  rent  feme  of  them  at  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year*  vi.  275 

Pius y  of  calcined  fhells  and  tobacco,  ufed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  undertaking  long  journies,  to  palliate  hunger, 
ii.  133 

Pii.  ri,  ore  of  the  three  diflinctions  of  the  mufk  rat — it  is 
a  native  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  iv.  78 

P. In  of  the  {hark,  name  given  the  fucking  filh  or  remora, 
and  why,  vi.  242 

Pine. ,  name  of  a  monkey  of  the  fagoin-kind — its  defcrip- 
tion, iv.  237 

Pinks,  hares  are  as  particularly  fond  of  them  as  of  parfley 
and  birch,  iv.  7 

Pintacia,  or  the  guinea  hen,  its  defcription— different  names 
£ivcn  to  this  bird — its  habits — the  eggs  are  fpeckled,  v.  192 

Pintail,  a  kind  of  duck  has  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft,  vi.  128 

Pi  pal,  the  Surinam  toad,  an  extraordinary  and  hideous 
creature — its  defcription — the  young  bred  and  hatched  on 
ttl  back,  vii.  108 
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pipe  of  the  fhepherd,  the  Hag  feems  delighted  with  its 
found,  iii.  105 

*  Pipe-fijh,  cartilaginous  and  not  thicker  than  a  fwan-quill 
—its  description,  vi.  285 

Pipet>  conducing  water,  upon  what  principle  they  depend, 
J.  1 85 — why  thofe  in  London  are  extremely  apt  to  burft,  1 86 

Piper-worms,  and  other  little  animals,  fix  their  inhabitations 
to  the  oyfter's  fides,  and  live  in  fecurity,  vii.  48 

P 11 -fad;,  a  wolf,  a  friar,  and  a  woman  taken  in  one  all  in 
the  fame  night— -the  woman  loft  her  fenfes,  the  friar  his  re- 
reputation,  and  the  wolf  his  life,  iii.  319 

Pitbtkosy  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  ape  properly 
fo  called,  iv.  206 

Pivot,  the  razor-mell,  it5  motiqn,  and  habits,  vii.  252, 
is  allured  by  fait,  vii.  53 

Placentia,  the  burden,  or  that  body  by  which  the  animal 
is  fupplied  with  nourifhment,  ii.  40 

Plague,  not  well  known  whence  it  has  its  beginning— is 
propagated  by  infection,  i.  327 — fome  countries,  even  in 
the  midft  of  Africa,  never  infecled  with  it — others  generally 
vifited  by  it  once  a  year,  as  Egypt — not  known  in  Ni  ritia 
— Numidia  it  molefts  not  once  in  a  hundred  years,  328-— 
plague  fpread  over  the  world  in  1 346,  after  two  vears  tra- 
velling from  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  north  of  China, 
to  Europe — the  plague  cfefolated  the  city  of  London  in 
1665,  329 — its  contagious  iteams  produced  fpots  on  the 
walls — for  this  laft  age,  it  has  abated  its  vioh-nce,  even  in 
thofe  countries  where  moft  common,  and  why,  330 — a  plague 
affeded  trees  and  ftones,  3:9 

Plaifne  en  Anjou,  a  village  in  France,  particular  account  of 
a  dwarf  born  there,  ii.  255 

Plaijier  of  Paris  finely  powdered  boils  and  heaves  in  great 
waves,  like  water,  i.  1 8 1 

Plan:  axe,  preferred  by  the  afs  to  every  other  vegetable^ 
ii.  381 

Planers  exceed  the  earth  one  thoufand  times  in  magnitude 
—at  firft  fuppofed  to  wander  in  the  heaven  without  fixed 
paths — perform  their  circuits  with  great  exadtnefs  and  ftricl 
regularity,  i.  3— the  lefier  planets  attendants  upon  fome 
of  the  greater,  4 

Plants  and  vegetables  compared  with  animals,  fimilitude 
—how  afiimilated  in  different  climates  and  foils,  ii.  3 — wul 
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not  grow  fo  Faft  in  diftilled  as  undiftilled  water,  i.  167— do 
not  vegetate  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  3 1 5 — but  thus  ceafing 
to  vegetate,  keep  longer  fweet  than  when  expofed  to  exter- 
nal air,  316 — their  juices  rarefied  principally  by  the  fun,  to 
give  an  efcape  to  their  imprifoned  air,  338 — fmell  of  fome 
fo  powerful  as  hardly  to  be  endured,  2 1 9 — a  certain  plant  in 
Ireland  fo  ftrongly  affected  the  perfon  who  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  phyfician  prefent,  that  their  hands  and  faces 
fwelied  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  continued  tumid  for  fome 
time  after,  326— the  fenfitive,  that  moves  at  the  touch,  has 
as  much  perception  as  the  frelh-water  polypus,  poffefTed  of 
a  Hill  flower  fhare  of  motion,  ii.3 — the  parafite  fix  and  depend 
upon  neighbouring  trees  for  that  fupport  their  rampant  dif- 
pofitiens  prompts  them  to  feek,  10 — the  moil  pernicious  of 
that  race,  is  the  caraguata,  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  it  loads  its 
Jupporter  with  a  verdure  not  its  own,  taker- away  its  nourilh- 
ment,  and  entirely  deftrovs  it,  4 — many  plant  propagated 
from  the  depofitions  of  birds,  v.  316 — plants  fubmarine, 
coeals  and  other  vegetables,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
U  233 

Plate,  or  Plata,  a  great  river  in  South  America — its  fource 
and  length,  i  216— receives  above  fifty  rivers,  218 

Platlna,  or  white  gold,  the  moft  obftinate  of  all  fubftan- 
ces,  i.  74 

Plemonedcs,  the  ftumide,  defcription  of  this  fifth,  vi.  312 

PIcurs  en  Champagne,  a  town  in  France,  buried  beneath  a 
rocky  mountain,  i.  1 5  8 

Puny,  in  his  arrangements  different  from  the  prefent, 
placed  the  bats  among  birds,  iv.  134 

Plover,  the  green  and  prey,  are  birds  of  paffage,  vi.  28 
—the  Norfolk  plover,  29  feafon  of  courtfhip,  31 

Plumage  of  the  king-fiflier  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than 
any  other,  vi.  1 46 

Pochard,'^  kind  of  duck,  vi.  128 

Poetry,  our  anceftors  excel  us  in  the  poetic  arts,  as  they 
0  had  the  firft  rifling  of  all  the  ftriking  images  of  Nature, 
ii.  266 

Point,  the  central  point  of  a  whirlpool  is  always  loweft, 
and  why,  i.  206 

Pointer,  a  kind  of  dog,  iii.  286 

Poijnn,  the  moft  deadly  poifons  are  often  of  great  ufe  in 
medecine,  ii.  13 — Pliny,  ^Elian,  and  Oppian,  have  fup- 
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plied  the  weapon  of  the  firefhre  with  a  poifon  that  efFecta 
even  the  inanimate  creation,  vi.  2  5  5— but  we  have  every  rcafon 
to  doubt  of  it,  256 — fifties  often  live  and  fubfift  upon  fuch 
fubftances  as  are  poiionous  to  the  more  perfect  claffes  of 
Animated  Nature — that  numbers  of  fifties  inflict  poif  >nou3 
wounds,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  cannot  be  doubted,  342  — 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fifh,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Provi- 
dence, one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  are  all  of  a  poifonous 
nature — the  many  fpeculations  and  conjectures  to  which  this 
poifonous  quality  in  fome  fifties  has  given  rife,  343 — iome 
crabs  found  poifonous,  370 — the  feat  where  the  poifon 
in  venomous  ferpents  lies,  i.  1^4 — the  ferpent-poifon  may 
be  taken  inwardly,  without  any  fenfible  effects ,or  any  prejudice 
to  the  confti  ution.  vii.  198 — an  infeance  of  it — if  milk  be 
injected  into  a  vein,  it  will  kill  with  more  certain  detraction 
than  even  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  199 

Po  am  i  the  peafant  there  kills  a  cow  in  autumn  for  his 
own  table;  he  falts  and  hangs  it  up,  and  thus  preferves  it  as 
a  delicacy  all  the  year  round,  iii.  9 

Po  ar  regions,  defcription  of  them,i.  11— and  of  the  in- 
habitants round  them,  ii.  213 

Pcle-:att  a  diftinct  fpecies  from  the  ermine,  iii.  358— -re- 
fembles  the  ferret  fo  much,  that  fome  have  thought  them  the 
fame  animal — there  are  many  diftinclions  between  them— 
warreners  aftert  the  pole-cat  will  mix  with  the  ferret,  363— 
Mr.  Buffon  denies  it— defcription  of  the  pole -c.Ti.~- very  de- 
itructive  to  young  game,  364— feizes  the  flying -fquirrel,  iv. 
36— the  rabbit  its  favourite  prey;  and  one  pole- cat  deftroys 
a  whole  warren  by  a  wound  hardly  perceptible — generally 
refide  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes  two  yard:; 
deep  under  ground-^in  winter,  they  rob  the  hen-rooft  a*?d 
the  dairy—particularly  defuuclive  among  pigeons,  iii.  365 
•—and  feaft  upon  their  brains,  366 — fond  alfo  of  honey,  358, 
—female  brings  forth  in  fummer  five  or  fix  young  at  a 
time,  and  fupplies  the  want  of  milk  with  the  blood  of  (uch 
animals  as  ftie  can  feize — the  fur  is  in  lefs  eftisnation  than  of 
inferior  kinds,  arid  why — an  inhabitant  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, being  afraid  of  cold  as  well  as  heat,  366— the  fpe- 
cies confined  in  Europe  to  a  range  from  Poland  to  Italy, 
3671 — pole-cat  of  America  and  Virginia  are  names  for  the 
fquafti  and  the  fkink — diftinctions  of  thefe  animals,  380 

Pohsi  trade-winds  continually  blow  from  them  towards 
the  equator,  i.  343— the  winter  beginning  round  the  poles. 
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the  fame  mifty  appearance  produced  in  the  fouthern  climates 
by  heat  is  there  produced  by  cold — the  fea  fmokes  like  an 
oven  there,  386 — limbs  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions* 
fometimes  frozen  and  drop  off,  387 — as  we  approach  the 
north  pole,  the  fize  of  the  natives  proportionabl  v  diminimes, 
growing  1  efs  and  lefs  as  we  advance  higher,  ii.  217 — the 
strength  of  the  natives  round  the  polar  regions  is  not  lefs 
amazing  than  their  patience  in  hunger,  ii.  2 1 8 

P§fym§mms9  defcription  of  this  fim,  vi  306 

Polpu  -  very  voracious — ks  defcription— ufes  its  arms  as 
a  fimerman  his  net,  ii  23  — is  not  of  the  vegetable  tribe, 
but  a  real  animal — examined  with  a  microlcope,  feverai 
little  fpeck  are  feen  like  buds,  that  pullulate  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  and  thefe  foon  appear  to  be  young 
polypi,  beginning  to  cart  their  little  arms  about  for  prey  ; 
the  fame  food  is  digefted,  and  ferves  for  nouriihment  of* 
both,  24 — every  polypus  has  a  colony  fprouting  from  its 
body ;  and  thefe  new  ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  pa- 
rent, become  parents  themfelves,  with  a  fmaller  colony  alfo 
budding  from  them— though  cut  into  thoufands  of  parts* 
each  ftill  retains  its  vivacious  quality,  and  ftiortly  becomes 
a  diftind  and  complete  polypus  fit  to  reproduce  upon  cut* 
ting  in  pieces— it  hunts  for  its  food,  and  poffefles  a  power 
of  chufing  it  or  retreating  from  danger,  25— »dimenfions  of 
the  fea -polypus,  and  of  that  which  grows  in  frefh  waters— 
the  power  of  difieftion  firft  tried  upon  thefe  animals  to  mul- 
tiply their  numbers— Mr.  Trembley  has  the  honour  of  the 
firil:  difcovery  of  the  amazing  properties  and  powers  of  thif 
little  vivacious  creature,  viii.  180— this  dafs  of  animals 
divided  into  four  different  kinds  by  Mr.  Trembley— method 
of  conceiving  a  juit  idea  of  their  figure,  181  —  manner  of 
lenthening  or  contracting  itfelf,  182 — proerelfive  motion— 
an  appearance  of  an  organ  of  fight  found  over  the  whole 
body — animals  of  this  kind  inclined  to  turn  towards  the 
Jight,  183— -their  way  of  living,  184— -arms  ferve  them  as 
iirae- twigs  do  a  fowler---how  it  feizes  upon  its  prey---tefti- 
£es  its  hunger  by  opening  its  mouth--  having feized  the  prey, 
opens  its  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  what  it  would 
{Wallow,  whether  fim,  flefh,  or  infects,  i85---when  two 
mouths  are  joined  upon  one  common  prey,  the  large  it  fwal- 
Jows  the  antagonift;  but  after  laying  in  the  conquerour's 
tody  for  iboyt  an  hcur7  it  iiTues  unhurt,  and  often  in  pof- 
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i'effion  of  the  prey,  the  original  caufe  of  contention,  1 86— 
the  cold  approaching  to  congelation,  they  feel  the  general 
torpor  of  Nature,  and  their  faculties  are  for  two  or  three 
months  fufpended— -fuch  as  are  belt  fupplied  fooneft  acquire 
their  largeft  fize,  but  they  diminilh  alfo  in  their  growth  with 
the  fame  facility,  if  their  food  be  leffened,  287— fome  pro- 
pagated from  eggs ;  fome  produced  by  buds  iffuing  from 
the  body,  as  plants  by  inoculation ;  while  all  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  cuttings  to  an  amazing  degree  of  minutenefs,  186 
— of  thofe  produced  like  buds  from  the  parent  ftem,  mould 
the  parent  fwailow  a  red  worm,  it  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its 
fluids,  and  the  young  partakes  of  the  parental  colour;  but 
if  the  latter  mould  feize  upon  the  fame  prey,  the  parent  is 
no  way  benefited  by  the  capture,  all  the  advantage  thus 
remains  with  the  young,  189— feveral  young  of  different 
iizes  are  growing  from  its  body ;  fome  juft  budding  forth, 
others  acquiring  perfect  form,  and  others  ready  to'drop  from 
the  original  ftem ;  thofe  young,  ftill  attached  to  the  parent, 
bud  and  propagate  alfo,  each  holding  dependence  upon  its 
parent,  189— artificial  method  of  propagating  thefe  animals 
by  cuttings,  190 — Mr.  Huehes  defcribes  a  fpecies  of  this 
animal,  but  miftakes  its  nature,  and  calls  it  a  fenfitive  flow- 
ering plant,  191 

Pohpus-caraly  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles 
of  that  kind,  viii.  194— »in  every  coraline  fubftance  are  a 
number  of  polypi,  197 

Pomerama,  a  large  part  of  it  covered  by  the  fea,  i.  278 
Poiigo,  name  given  by  Battel  to  the  ouran-outang,  iv.  200 
Pcppj  s  affect  with  drowfinefs  thofe  who  walk  through 
fields  of  them,  or  are  occupied  in  preparing  the  flowers  for 
opium,  i.  326 

Porelwrt,  an  artificial  compofition  of  earth  and  water, 
united  by  heai,  i  166 

Porcmfuu,  as  to  quills,  might  be  claffed  among  the  birds, 
ii.  ;n — an  enlarged  hedge-hog-^its  defcription,  iv.  107— 
of  all  thefe  brought  into  Europe,  not  one  ever  feento  launch 
its  quills,  though  fufhciently  provoked — their  manner  of 
defence — directs  its  quills  pointing  to  the  enemy— and  Kol- 
ben  relates,  the  lion  then  will  not  venture  an  attack — feeds 
on  ferpents  and  other  reptiles — the  porcupine  and  ferpent 
are  faid  ne  er  to  meet  without  a  mortal  engagement,  no-r» 
how  it  deftroys  and  devours  the  f-rpent— porcupine  of  Ca^ 
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nada  fubfifts  on  vegetables — thofe  brought  to  this  countfy 
for  fliew  ufually  fed  on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits;  do  not  re  - 
fufe  meat  when  offered — is  extremely  hurtful  to  gardens— 
the  Americans,  who  hunt  it,  believe  it  lives  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years— during  the  time  of  coupling,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  males  become  fierce  and  dangerous,  and 
often  deflroy  each  other  with  their  teeth — time  of  their 
geftation  —the  female  brings  forth  one  at  a  time ;  (lie  fuckles 
it  about  a  month,  and  accuftoms  it  to  live  like  herfelf,  upon 
vegetables  and  the  bark  of  trees,  1 1 1  —  the  female  very 
fierce  in  the  defence  of  her  young ;  at  other  feafons,  fearful, 
timid,  and  harmlefs — the  porcupine  never  attempts  to  bite 
cr  any  way  injure  its  purfuers,  manner  of  efcaping,  when 
hunted  by  a  dog  or  a  wolf — the  Indians  purfue  it  to  make 
embroidery  with  its  quills  and  eat  its  flefn — circum  fiances 
concerning  it  remaining  to  be  known,  1 1 3 — little  known 
with  precifion,  except  what, offers  in  a  ftate  of  captivity— 
defcription  of  one  kept  in  an  iron  cage,  113 — the  porcupine 
of  America  differs  much  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent 
—two  kinds,  the  couando  and  the  urfon — defciption  of  both, 

IJ4  ... 

Porcupine  of  the  feoy  defcribed,  vL  287 

Pork,  unpalatable  with  us  in  fummer,  is  the  fineft  eating; 
in  warmer  latitudes,  and  preferable  to  hog's  flelh  in  Europe, 
ii.  378 

Porpusy  or  porpejf-  a  fifh  lefs  than  a  grampus,  with  the 
fnout  of  a  hog — -its  defcription  and  habits,  vi.  218 — *a  fish- 
ery for  them  along  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  when  they  abound  on  that  fhore — live  to  a 
confiderable  age,  though  fome  fay  not  above  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years — Deep  with  the  fnout  above  water — poffefs, 
proportionably  to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of  whales,  224 — 
places  where  they  feek  for  prey,  222—- deflroy  the  nets  of 
fimermen  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall — manner  of  killing  them 
in  the  Thames,  223 — yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil — the 
lean,  of  fome  not  old,  taid  to  be  as  well  tailed  as  veal — 
caviar  prepared  from  the  eggs  of  this  fifh,  224 

Pormguefe  pretend  to  have  tamed  the  zebra,  and  fent  four 
from  Africa  to  Lifbori,  fo  far  brought  under  as  to  draw  the 
king's  coach,  ii.  397 — its  lwiftnefs  a  proverb  among  them,* 
n.  396 
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Ports  choaked  up  with  fand  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
wind,  i.  349 

Pouch,  or  bag,  the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs  in  its 
opening  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  weafel  kind — defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  iii.  390 — of  the  buftard  under  the  tongue,  capa- 
ble of  holding  near  feven  quarts  of  water,  v.  197 — of  the 
pelican,  hides  as  many  fifth  as  will  ferve  fixty  hungry  men 
for  a  meal,  53— its  defcription,  51 

Poultr ,  general  characterises  of  the  poultry-kind,  v. 
152 — they  live  together;  and  each,  confeious  of  his  ftrength, 
feldom  tries  a  fecond  combat,  where  he  has  been  once 
worfted — kept  in  the  fame  diftrict,  or  fed  in  the  fame  yard, 
they  learn  the  arts  of  fubordination,  153 — the  young  cf  thd 
kind  not  fed  with  meat  put  into  their  mouths,  peck  their 
food — the  female  intent  in  providing  food  for  her  young 
clutch,  and  fcarce  takes  any  nourifhment  at  all — among  the 
habits  of  this  clafs  of  birds,  is  the  peculiarity  of  dufting 
themfelves,  156 — nearly  all  domeftic  birds  of  this  kind 
maintained  in  our  yards,  are  of  foreign  extraction,  151  —  the 
courtfhip  of  this  kind  is  fhort,  and  the  congrefs  fortuitous— 
the  male  takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring — though  timorous 
with  birds  of  prey,  he  is  incredibly  bold  among  his  own 
kind ;  the  fight  of  a  male  of  his  own  fpecies  produces  a  com- 
bat—the female  takes  all  the  labour  of  hatching  and  bring- 
ing up  her  young,  chufmg  a  place  remote  from  the  cock, 
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Poxois  Land,  in  Wales,  for  many  ages  famous  for  a  fwift 
and  generous  race  of  horfes,  and  why,  ii.  370 
Pewters,  a  variety  of  the  tame  pigeons,  v.  293 
Pregnancy  of  all  animals,  in  point  of  time,  is  proporti- 
oned to  their  fize,  ii.  336 — the  duration  in  the  female  of 
the  elephant,  ftill  unknown,  iv.  270 — of  fome  women  found 
to  continue  a  month  beyond  the  ufual  time,  ii.  47 — in 
that  date  no  animals,  except  the  hare,  receives  the  male, 
iv.  6 

PreJ/ure,  perpendicular  in  rivers,  always  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  depth,  i.  201 

Prey,  all  the  males  of  thefc  birds  a  third  lefs,  and  weaker 
than  the  females,  v.  84.    See  Birds, 

Prhfat,  name  hunters  give  the  buck  the  fecond  year,  iu; 
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Prbnas,  appellation  of  a  firft-rate  animal — Linnxus  Se« 
flowes  it  upon  the  female  of  the  bat,  iv.  138 

Pro  ,ga  -  of  gnats,  one  of  the  ftrangeft  difcoveries  in 
Natural  Hi  ftory,  viii.  icj6 — a  new  kind  lately  difcovered 
in  a  mofl  numerous  tribe  of  animals,  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, 162 — difFerent  manners  of  that  operation  in  the 
polypi,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  learned  of  Europe, 
187 

Propolu ,  a  refinous  gum,  with  which  the  bees  plaifterthe 
infide  of  their  hives,  viii.  72 

Proportion  of  the  human  figure,  little  known  with  preci- 
fion  in  regard  to  it,  ii.  10  j — difFerent  opinions  upon  the 
fubjecl,  107 

Profpcfi,  fketch  of  a  delightful  African  profpeft,  on  the 
banks  of  a  moil  dreadful  river,  i.  220 

Provider  of  the  lion,  what  has  given  way  to  the  jackall's 
being  called  fo,  ii.  322  alfo  why  the  fiagufh  is  called  by 
that  name,  iii.  266 

Pfalmodt,  in  France,  an  ifland  in  A.  D.  815,  now  more 
than  fix  miles  from  the  more,  i.  277 

Ptarmigan ,  fort  of  groufe,  chiefly  found  in  heathy  moun- 
tains, and  piny  forelts,  at  a  diftance  from  mankind — fize 
and  colour,  v.  199 

Pibi)  iajtS)  the  loufy  difeafe,  frequent  among  the  ancients 
—principal  people  who  died  of  this  diforder,  vii.  274— 
plants  and  animals  are  infefted  with  difeafes  of  this  kind — 
a  vegetable  loufe  from  America  over- run  all  the  phyfic-gar- 
den  of  Leyden,  275 — the  leaf-loufe  defcribed,  276 — the 
males  have  four  wings,  the  females  never  have  any,  278— 
when  they  perceive  the  ant  behind  them,  they  kick  back 
with  their  hind  feet,  279— -three  principal  and  conftant  ene- 
mies to  thefe  infects,  280 

Puffin,  or  coulterneb,  marks  that  diftinguim  this  bifid,  vi. 
98' — its  refidence, '  100-r-migrations,  100— found  by  hun- 
dreds, call  away  upon  mores,  lean  and  perilhed  with  fa- 
mine, 100 — lays  one  egg — few  bird s  or  beafts  venture  to  at- 
tack its  retreat— in  what  manner  it  defends  itfelf  againftthe 
raven,  101— :he  manks  puffin  is  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  ter- 
rible invaders— inftances  of  it— places  which  abound  with 

them,  (02  in  what  manner  their  young  are  fed — their 

food — formerly  their  flefh  was  al'owed  by  the  church  in 
I^enten  days— they  bite  extremely  hard,  and  keep  fuch  hold 
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bf  what  they  feize>  as  not  eafily  difengaged,  ici — their 
boife,  when  taken,  very  difagreeable,  like  the  efforts  of  a 
dumb  perfdh  attempting  to  fpeak,  104 — quantity  of  oil  in 
"their  bodies,  1 05  . 

Paget',  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  flea  in  fuch  a  pofition,  as 
\o  fee  obje&s  through  it  by  the  means  of  a  microfcope— 
ftrangenefs  of  the  reprefentations,  viii.  36 

Puma,  an  animal  decorated  with  the  name  of  Ame- 
rican lion,  though,  when  compared,  fo  contemptible  as 
to  be  inferior  to  that  called  the  American  tyger,  iii.  232 

Pump,  the  air-pump,  an  inftrument  contrived  to  exhaufl 
the  air  from  a  round  veffel,  called  a  receiver— in  what  man- 
ner it  acts,  i.  307 — explained  in  an  experiment  upon  a  carp 
placed  under  fuch  a  receiver,  vi.  167 

Purre,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane- kind,  with  a  ftiorter  bill, 
and  thighs  bare  of  feathers,  vi.  73 

Puteoli,  a  city  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  had  a 
temple  of  Serapis,  the  pillars  of  which,  while  underwater, 
were  penetrated  by  the  pholas,  or  file  fifli,  vii.  67 

Putrefaftkn,  a  new  caufe  of  animal  life — later  difcoveries 
have  induced  many  to  doubt  whether  animal  life  cannot  be 
produced  merely  from  thence,  ii.  22 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  one  of  them  entirely  built  of  a  kind 
of  free-ftone,  in  which  petrified  (hells  are  found  in  great  a- 
bundance,  i.  47 

Pyrard,  his  account  of  a  kind  of  apes  called  bans,  which 
properly  inftrucled  when  young,  ferve  as  ufeful  domeftics, 
iv.  198 

Pygmy  of  Tyfon,  is  the  oiiran-outang,  or  the  wild  man  of 
the  wood],  iv.  189 

Pyrites,  their  compofition— fulphur  and  iron  blended  and 
heated  with  air  or  water,  will  form  thefe,  and  marcahtes, 
*•  77  , 

Quadrupedes,  of  all  ranks  of  Animated  Nature,  they  bear 
the  nearefl:  refemblance  to  man,  ii.  310 — are  lefs  changed 
by  influence  of  climate  or  food,  than  the  lower  ranks  of  Na- 
ture—feme  are  of  fo  equivocal  a  nature,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  they  ought  to  be  ranked  in  this  clafs,  or  degraded 
to  thofe  below  them,  3  1 2— inftances  of  it,  313 — fome 
formed  for  the  furface  of  the  fields,  and  others  made  to 
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live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  and  others  made  to  dwell  under 
the  earth,  iv.  90 — of  all  kinds,  none  fo  juftly  reproach  the 
natural  hiftorian's  inaccuracy,  as  that  which  bears  the  mufk, 
iii.  88— the  weaker  races  exert  all  efforts  to  avoid  their  in- 
vaders, ii.  323 — next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  feems 
to  have  the  ftrongeft  effects  upon  their  nature  and  form,  328 
both  at  the  line  and  the  pole,  the  wild  are  fierce  and  un- 
tameable,  330— one  clafs  of  thefe  entirely  left  to  chance; 
no  parent  itands  forth  to  protect  them,  and  no  inftructor 
leads,  or  teaches  them  arts  of  fubfiftence ;  thefe  bring  forth 
above  two  hundred  young  at  a  time,  339 — of  all  quadru- 
ples, the  elephant  the  ftrongeft  and  the  largeft,  iv.  254— 
none  that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  except 
the  elephant,  under  the  dominion  of  man,  269— the  mod 
untraceable,  and  for  its  fize,  the  moll  terrible  of  all,  the 
hyaena,  iii.  343  —the  moufe  moft  feeble,  and  mod  timid  of 
all,  except  the  guinea-pig,  iv.  72 — the  largeft  are  found  in 
th.  torrid  zone,  iii-.  28— and  thefe  are  all  fond  of  the  water, 
29 — America  inferior  to  us  in  thefe  productions— opinion, 
that  all  in  South  Ainerica  are  a  different  fpecies  from  thofe 
moft  refembling  them  in  the  old  world,  ii.  332— fuch  as  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  the  new  continent  are  without  any  marks 
of  the  perfection  of  their  fpecies,  333— the  only  that  mi- 
grate from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  are  feals,  iv. 
174—  their  heads  different  from  each  other,  are  adapted  to 
their  way  of  living,  and  how,  ii.  314 — the  large  and  for- 
mi 1  bv  produce  but  one  young  at  a  time;  while  the  mean 
and  comtemptible  are  prolific,  334 — it  has  been  wifely  or- 
d  t.: 2  fo  by  Providence,  335 — the  change  of  colour  in  the 
hair,  obtains  in  then  all  to  a  degree  plainly  obfervable,  iii. 
354 — it  is  obfervable,  that  a  thin  fparing  diet  produces  hair, 
35  t; — -  none  fatter,  none  more  fleek,  or  of  gloffy  fkin,  than 
the  mole,  iv.  91 — the  hog  in  a  wild  ftate  moil  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  vegetables,  and  rejects  a  greater  number  than 
any  other  animal,  176— the  carnivorous  have  not  milk  in 
plenty,  366— are  not  fond  of  engaging  each  other,  369 — 
thofe  that  ruminate  are  harmlefs,  and  eafily  tamed,  1 — they 
are  chiefly  the  cow,  the  fhrep,  and  the  deer-kind,  5 — the 
chevroiin,  or  little  Guinea-deer,  the  leaft  of  all  cloven- 
footed  animals,  and  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful — its  defcrip- 
ticn,  82 — none  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  tyger,  233 
— thofe  that  are  amphibious  have  motion  in  the  lower 
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eye-lid  alone,  ii.  85 — general  defcription  of  amphibious 
quadrupedes,  iv.  148 — medicines  procured  from  them,  iih 

69 

Quail,  a  bird  of  paflage,  v.  2 1 2 — defcription  of  it — time 
of  its  migrations,  32,  212— opinion,  that  it  only  goes  from 
one  part  of  a  country  to  another — their  long  journies  doubt- 
ful, 213 — how  caught  by  a  call — number  of  their  eggs 
— fight  defperately  at  the  feafon  of  courtfhip,  and  eafily  ta- 
ken at  that  time,  214 

Quail-fighting,  a  favourite  amufement  among  the  Atheni- 
ans— abftained  from  the  flefh  of  this  bird,  fuppofmg  it  fed 
upon  white  hellebore — reared  numbers  of  them  for  fight- 
ing, and  betted  fums  of  money,  as  we  do  on  cocks,  v. 

Quarry  of  Maiftricht,  i.  63 — forty  thoufand  people  may 
take  fhelter  in  it — defcription  of  it,  64 

Quickjilvery  remarkable  effects  of  it  at  the  mines  near 
Idra,  related  by  Dr.  Pope  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  i.  79 — the  heavieft  fubftance  in  the  world,  except 
gold— floats  upon  water  by  a  particular  experiment,  1 88—— 
feventy-one  pounds  and  an  half  found  equal  in  bulk  to  an 
hundred  pound  weight  of  gold,  190 

Quuls  of  the  porcupine ;  the  Indians  embroider  with 
them  their  belts,  bafkets,  and  feveral  other  nece/fary  pieces 
of  furniture,  iv.  1 12— inquiry  whetner  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine can  be  fen-:  off  with  a  fhake,  1 1 3 

Quite y  in  South  America,  capital  city  of,  one  of  the  moft 
charming  regions  upon  earth  this  part  higher  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  i.  150 — chace  of  the  wild  afs  in 
that  kingdom,  ii.  379 

R. 

Rabbit,  a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5— rabbit  and  hare 
diftinft  kinds — refufe  to  mix  with  each  other  inftance  ofit 
— a  creature  covered  with  feathers  and  hair,  faid  to  be  bred 
between  a  rabbit  ard  an  hen,  iv.  15 — have  eyes  of  a  red 
colour,  ii.  83 — few  quadrupedes  can  overtake  the  rabbit  in 
a  fhort  run,  iv.  1 — their  fecundity  greater  than  that  of  the 
hare — breed  feven  times  a  year,  and  bring  eight  young  each 
time,  16 — love  the  funny  field,  and  open  patfure — the  fe- 
male fuckles  the  young  about  a  month — the  male  attends 
the  young,  leads  them  out,  and  conducts  them  back— have 
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an  external  retreat  at  a  diftance  from  the  warren,  as  a  kind 
of  country-houfe,  17  — female  brings  forth  in  a  part  of  the 
warren,  feparate  from  the  male,  and  digs  herfelf  a  holes 
more  intricate,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  more  ample  a- 
partment — fome  hair  fhe  pulls  from  her  belly  makes  a  bed 
for  her  young,  18— the  male  after  fix  weeks  acknowledges 
them  as  his  offspring,  fmooths  their  fkin,  and  licks  their 
eyes,  19 

Rabbits,  (tame)  in  a  warren,  continue  expofed  to  weather, 
without  burrowing — in  two  or  three  generations  they  find 
the  neceflity  and  convenience  of  an  afylum,  iv.  19 — various 
colours  of  rabbits— the  moufe-colour  kinds  originally  from 
an  ifland  in  the  river  Humber — ftill  continuing  their  general 
colour,  after  a  number  of  fucceffive  generations — account 
of  their  production,  20 — furprifing  obedience  and  fubmiflion 
of  defcendents  to  their  common  parent — the  defcendents 
quarrelling,  his  appearance  reftores  peace  and  order— fome- 
times  he  punifhes  them,  as  an  example  to  the  reft — other 
inftances  of  fuperiority  of  the  common  parent— j-the  rabbit 
generally  fatter,  and  lives  longer  than  the  hare-- -its  flefh 
lefs  delicate,  21 — native  of  the  warmer  climates — it  has 
been  imported  into  England  from  Spain— -in  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  they  multiplied  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  military  aid  was  demanded  to  deftroy  them— love 
a  warm  climate — Englim  counties  moft  noted  for  them— » 
delight  in  a  fandy  foil,  22---the  tame  larger  than  the  wild  — 
indulged  into  great  plenty  of  moift  food,  as  the  feeders  ex- 
prefs  it,  are  apt  to  grow  rotten — their  hair  employed  iir 
England  for.feveral  purpofes— the  fein  of  the  male  prefer- 
red, 23  -Vi 

Rabbit,  (Syrian)  remarkable  for  the  length,  glofs,  and 
foftnefs  of  the  hair,  iii.  212,  and  iv.  23 — in  fome  places 
curled  at  the  end  like  wool,  and  Ihed  once  a  year  in  large 
mafTes;  and  fome  part  dragging  on  the  ground,  appears 
like  another  leg,  or  a  longer  tail,  23— no  rabbits  natural  in 
America— -thofe  carried  from  Europe  multiply  in  the  Weft- 
India  iflands  abundantly ;  on  the  continent  there  are  animals 
refembling  the  European  rabbits,  24 

Rabbit,  (Brafilian)  fhaped  like  the  Englim,  but  with- 
out a  tail — does  not  burrow  like  ours,  and  is  not  above 
twice  the  fize  of  a  dor-moufe,  iv.  54— Guinea-pig  placed  by 
Sriftbn  among  animals  of  the  rabbit-kind,  55 
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kaccox,  with  fome  the  Jamaica  rat  — its  defcription,  iv. 
333 — and  habits — do  more  injury  in  one  night  in  Jamaica, 
than  the  labours  of  a  month  can  repair,  334— capable  of 
being  inftructed  in  amufmg  tricks ;  drinks  t>y  lapping  as 
well  as  by  fucking — its  food,  334 

Rains  of  blood,  the  excrements  of  an  infect  at  that  time 
raifed  into  the  air,  i.  390 

P.ainbo-ws,  circular  rainbows  in  the  Alps,  i.  145— and  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  near  the  poles,  377— one  of  the  three 
rainbows  feen  by  Ulloa,  at  Quito,  was  real,  the  reft  only  re- 
flections thereof — a  glafs  globe,  filled  with  water,  will  af- 
fume  fuccefiively  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  385 — upon 
the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  circular  rainbows  are  feen, 
and  why,  386— a  lunar  rainbow,  near  the  poles,  ap- 
pears of  a  pale  white,  ftriped  with  grey,  387 — the  folar 
rainbow  in  Greenland  appears  of  a  pale  white,  edged  with 
a  ftripe  of  dufky  yeilow,  388  ■ 

Rain-fowl,  the  name  given  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  wood-pecker,  and  why,  v.  249 

Rams,  it  is  no  uncommon  thin>  in  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln and  Warwick,  to  give  fifty  guineas  for  a  ram,  iiti 

44 

Rarguer,  the  name  of  the  ninth  variety  of  gazelles  made 
by  Mr.  Bufron,  iii.  78 

Rapacicus,  in  the  rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  heryoung 
for:h  for  months  together,  iv.  6 

Rare/ait  ion  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fun- 
beams  in  countries  under  the  line,  being  flat  and  fandy,  low 
and  extenfive,  as  the  deferts  of  Africa,  i.  344 

Rats,  mufc-rat,  three  diftinclions  of  that  fpecies — the  cn- 
datra,  dejman,  and  pitori — the  ondatra  differs  from  another?, 
having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge-ways — in  what  thtey 
refemble  each  other,  iv.  78 — female  of  the  ondatra  has  two 
apertures,  one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propagation— they 
can  creep  into  a  hole  where  others,  feemingly  much  lefs, 
cannot  follow,  and  why — they  refemble  the  beaver  in  nature 
and  difpofition  -manner  of  life  — their  houfes  during  winter 
are  covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  fnow,  iv. 
79 — the  favages  of  Canada  think  the  mufk-rat  intolerably 
foetid,  but  deem  it?  fleih  good  eating,  3o — -great  rati  called 
9M0  rat  of  Norway,  though  unknown  in  all  northern  ccun- 
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tries — originally  from  the  Levant,  and  a  new  comer  into 
this  country—  firft  arrival  upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  with 
Ihips  trading  inprovifions  to  Gibralter,  a  fmgle  pair  enough 
for  the  numerous  progeny  now  infefting  the  Britilh  empire 

—called  by  Mr.  Buffon  thcfur-i.l?  its  defcription,  65  — 

the  Norway  rat,  has  deftroyed  the  b.'ack  rmf^  or  common  rat, 
as  once  called,  66— and  being  of  an  amphibious  nature,  has 
alfo  deftroyed  the  frogs  in  Ireland — great  mifchief  done  by 
the  Norway  rat,  67— it  fwims  with  eafe,  dives  with  cele- 
rity, and  foon  thins  the  fifh-pond— the  feebler  animals  do 
not  efcape  the  rapacity  of  the  Norway  rat,  except  the 
moufe,  they  eat  and  deltroy  each  other — the  large  male 
keeps  in  a  hole  by  itfelf,  and  dreaded  by  its  own  fpecies, 
as  a  moll  formidable  enemy — produce  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
at  a  time  ;  and  bring  forth  three  times  a  year,  68 — quadru- 
pedes  which  have  antipathies  again  ft  the  rat,  69— the  black 
rat  has  propagated  in  America  in  great  numbers,  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  are  become  the  raoft  noxious  animals 
there — its  defcription — black  ivafer-rat,  not  web-footed,  as 
fuppofed  by  Ray — its  defcription,  71 ---its  food— »is  eat,  in 
foir.e  countries,  on  failing  days,  72 -  the  nux  vomica, 
ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  the  moft  certain  poifon,  and 
the  leaft  dangerous  to  kill  rats,  70 — the  German  ra'  defcri- 
bed,  Si — their  fagacity  in  conitru&ing  their  habitations, 
82 

Rat  9/ Surinam.    See  Pba!an^er. 

Rat  cfJarr.aLa,  a  name  by  fome  given  to  the  racoon,  iv. 

333  .  .  .. 

Rmttk-fnakt,  its  defcription,  and  dimenfions,  vii.  208— 

effects  of  its  bite,  211— the  remedies  againit  it,  212-  — 
power  of  charming  its  prey  into  its  mouth — facts  related  to 
this  purpofe,  215 — kind  of  friendfhip  between  it  and  the 
armadilla,  or  tatou,  frequently  found  in  the  fame  hole, 
131 

Ravens,  how  diflinguimed  from  the  carrion-croiv  and 
rock,  v.  224— manners  and  appetites-- -raven  found  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  225-  -  white  ravens  often  fhewn,  and 
rendered  fo  by  art,  2 26-- -trained  up  for  fowling  like  a 
hawk  ;  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  fpaniel— -to  fpeak 
like  a  parrot,  and  to  fing  like  a  man,  with  diftinftnefs, 
truth,  and  humjur— amuling  qualities,  vices  and  defects- 
food  in  the  wild  ftate,  226— places  for  building  nefts— 
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number  of  eggs—will  not  permit  their  young  to  keep  in  the 
fame  diftrict,  but  drive  them  off  when  fufriciently  able  to 
fhift  for  themfelves—  three  of  the  Weftern  iflands  occupied 
by  a  pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  off  all  other  birds  with 
great  cries  and  impetucfity — pick  out  the  eyes  of  fheep  and 
lambs  when  fick  and  helplefs,  22S — the  Romans  thought  it 
ominous,  and  from  fear  raid  it  profound  veneration — Ply- 
ny's  account  of  one  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caflor,  and  flew 
down  into  the  mop  of  a  taylor — fome  have  lived  near  an 
hundred  years — in  clear  weather  they  fiyin  pairs  to  a  great 
height,  making  a  deep  loud  noife,  different  from  their  ufual 
croaking,  229 — the  horned  Indian  raven,  2^5 

Ravenna,  once  flood  by  the  fea-fide,  and  is  now  consi- 
derably removed  from  it,  i.  276 

Raj,  his  method  of  claffing  animals,  ii.  294 
Rax,  figure  of  the  fifli  of  thi^  kind,  and  their  differences, 
vi.  244 — amazing  dimenfions  of  one  fpeared  by  negroes  at 
Guadaloupe,  247 — to  credit  the  Norway  bifhop,  there  are 
fome  above  a  mile  over — fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deep— chufes  its  retreat  in  fuch  parts  of  the  fea 
as  have  a  black  muddy  bottom — the  fmall  approach  the 
ihores--- their  food— -they  generate  in  March  and  April, 
when  they  fwim  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  feveral  males 
purfuing  one  female,  34b— adhere  fo  fall  in  coition,  that 
the  fifhermen  frequently  draw  up  both  together,  though  on- 
ly one  was  hooked — three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of  the 
body  of  a  ray— in  what  manner  the  eggs  drop  into  the 
womb  from  the  ovary,  or  egg-bag — breeding  ceafesin  Oc- 
tober, and  in  May  are  in  Higheft  perfection,  249 — account 
of  the  method  of  taking  them,  250 — all  extremely  delicate 
in  their  choice  of  baits  ;  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  a  bait,  they 
will  not  touch — bed  weather  for  taking  them,  253 — me- 
thod ufed  by  the  Italians  in  the  Mediterranean  to  take 
this  filh — they  bait  a  line  of  twenty  miles  long,  with  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  hooks,  254 — no  way  of  feizing  the  rough 
ray,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  2^5 

Ruys  of  light  moderated,  and  their  violence  difiipated  by 
the  air,  i.  334 

Rays  of  the  fun,  darted  dire&ly  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  compared  to  fo  many  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  i.  270 
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Razor -fjb,  the  coryphana  of  the  prickly- finned  thoracis 
kind — its  defcription,  vi.  301 

Razcr-Jbcll,  the  pizot,  its  motion  and  habits,  vii.  52 — 1\ 
allured  by  fait,  vii.  53 

Reaumur,  his  chymical  elaboratory  for  hatching  chick- 
ens, v.  168 

Red-kreaft,  a  fong-bird,  feemingly  mild,  claims  a  diftricl, 
whence  it  feldom  moves,  but  drives  away  every  one  of  the 
fame  fpecies  without  pity,  v.  31 — its  voice  has  the  delicacy 
of  the  flute — places  where  found,  332— its  fteft,  and  the 
number  of  eggs,  333 

Rtd-jlart,  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  314 
Red-ixing,  or  field-fan}  bird  of  pafTage — itsneft  andeggs, 
v-  323 

Reed,  ftuck  into  the  ground  in  Perfia,  where  the  earth  is 
impregnated  with  inflammable  vapours,  continues  to  bum 
like  a  flambeau,  i.  86 

Reei  e,  name  given  to  the  female  of  the  rujf,  vi.  34. 

Refaction  of  found }  its  laws  not  as  well  underftood  as  thofe 
of  light,  ii.  171 

Regions,  the  highefl  region  in  the  world,  i.  150 — above 
that  of  ftorms,  all  is  calm  and  ferene,  253 

Rein-dar,  killed  by  eight  Englifhmeri  upon  the  coaft  of 
Greenland,  for  their  fubfntence,  remained  fvveet  eight 
months,  without  any  fait  whatever,  3 14— For  the  defcription 
of  this  animal  fee  Deer. 

Relievo,  painters  can  never  fully  imitate  that  bold  relievo, 
which  both  eyes  give  to  the  objett,  ii.  150 

Remora,  the  juckiug-fijh,  it  flicks  to  the  Ihark,  and  drains 
away  its  moifture ;  the  feamen  believes  it  attends  the  (hark' 
to  point  out  prey,  and  apprize  him  of  danger ;  for  this  rea- 
fon  it  is  called  wtj&ark'j  p  fot  's  \i.  242 
"  Reproduction,  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  power  of  repro- 
duction in  animals  owing  to  Mr.  Trembley— experiments 
made  to  this  purpofe,  viii  172 

Rfpt  l  ,  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize  in  the  internal  parts  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  and  why,  ii.  6 — many  of  the 
more  humble  kinds  not  only  confined  to  one  country,  but' 
to  a  plant;  nay,  even  to  a  leaf,  7  — entirely  affimilated  to 
the  plant  they  feed  on ;  affume  its  colour,  and  medicinal" 
properties— taken  from  that,  they  inftantly  die— infinity 
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i.uinbers  of  them  not  feen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  anct 
why,  viii. 

Refemblaf.ee  to  the  common  parent  of  all,  the  olive  co-. 
loured  Afiatic,and  the  jet-black  negro,  claim  the  honour  of 
hereditary  reiemblance  to  him — argument  uifficient  to  prove, 
the  contrary,  ii.  240— difficult  to  give  a  reafon  why  the 
child  mould  refemble  the  father  or  the  mother,  24$ 

Refpiration  in  fijhes,  general  method  of  explaining  it,  vi. 
j  68 — particularly  in  that  of  the  whale  kind,  184 

Retreat  of  the  rabbits,  an  external  hole  at  a  diftance  from 
the  warren,  as  a  kind  of  country  houfe,  iv.  17 

Rbitu,  a  great  river,  proceeds  from  the  Alps,  i.  142 — part 
of  it  loft  in  the  fands,  not  far  from  Leyden,  i.  224 — the 
greateft  part  arrives  at  the  ocean,  i.  225 

Rhincm  oi,  a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5 — not  afraid  fingly 
to  oppofe  the  lion,  225 — next  to  the  elephant  the  moft  pow- 
erful of  animals — general  out-line  of  it,  iv.  285  -  the  ele- 
phant defeated  by  it,  287— its  horn  fometimes  found  from 
three  to  three  feet  and  an  half  long  this  horn  compofed  of 
the  moft  folid  fupftance,  and  pointed  fo  as  to  inflict  the  moll; 
fatal  wounds,  286--  fabulous  reports  of  this  animal,  287 — 
defection  0/  its  tongue  by  L'Avccat — a  rhinoceros  fent 
from  Bengal  to  London,  not  above  two  years  old,  coftnear 
a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  conveyance  and  food— how  it  was 
fed— of  a  gentle  difpofition,  permitted  itfelf  to  be  touched 
and  handled  by  all  viiitors,  attempting  no  mifchief  but  when 
abused,  or  hungry ;  no  method  of  appeafing  its  fury  then 
but  by  giving  it  fomething  to  eat — when  angry,  it  jumped 
againlt  the  wall-  of  the  room  with  great  violence,  288 — its 
age— -its  food--  places  where  found,  2  5o---in  fome  parts 
of  Afia,  theie  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  into  the  field  to 
(Irike  terror  into  the  enemy,  but  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
em  ploy  e/s— -  method  of  taking  them-- -fome  found  in  Af- 
rica with  a  double  horn,  one  above  the  other,  290 — many 
medicinal  virtues  afcribed  to  this,  horn,  when  taken  in  pow- 
der, without  any  foundation,  291 

Rjvtm  all  our  greateft  find  their  fource  among  moun- 
tains, i.  142 — their  production,  accordin  to  De  la  Hire, 
194*— other  hypothecs  upen  the  fame  fubjecl:,  196 — the  co- 
pious fountains  of  the  greateft  moft  remote  from  the  fea, 
19s — channels  of  rivers  originally  formed  by  the  induftry 
of  man,  according  to  Vareniut,  200— make  their  own  beds, 
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and  level  the  bottom  of  their  channels,  201 — rivers  dig  and 
widen  themfelves,  to  a  certain  degree,  202— their  banks 
appear  above  water,  after  inundations,  when  the  adjacent 
valley  is  overflown,  and  why,  202 — their  finuofities  and 
turnings  more  numerous  as  they  proceed — a  certain  fign 
with  the  favages  of  North  America,  they  are  near  the  fea, 
when  they  find  the  rivers  winding  and  often  changing  their 
direction,  203— rivers  rife  in  the  middle,  and  the  con- 
vexity is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  204.— 
when  tides  flow  up  with  violence  againft  the  natural  current, 
the  greatell  rapidity  is  then  found  at  the  fides  of  the  river, 
and  why  --at  thefe  times,  the  middle  waters  fink  in  a  fur- 
row, 204>-a  little  river  received  into  a  large,  without  aug- 
menting either  width  or  depth,  and  why,  207— -inftance  of 
it— -a  river  tending  to  enter  another  either  perpendicularly 
or  in  an  oppofite  direction,  will  be  diverted  by  degrees 
from  that  direction,  and  obliged  to  make  itfelf  a  more  fa- 
vourable entrance  with  the  ftream  of  the  former-— the  union 
of  two  rivers  into  one  makes  a  fvvifter  flow,  and  why- 
whatever  direction  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  has,  the  river 
takes  the  oppofite  courfe,  2o8---their  branches  compared 
to  a  number  of  roots  conveying  nourishment  to  ftately  trees 
—•equally  difficult  to  tell  which  the  original,  2i7~--every 
great  river,  whofe  fource  lies  within  the  tropics,  has  its  fta- 
ted  inundations,  218  -thofe  of  countries  leaft  inhabited  are 
very  rocky  and  broken  into  cataracts,  and  why,  221  — 
fome  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fands,  or  are  fwallowed  up  by 
chafms  in  the  earth,  2 2 4- --at  the  poles  neceflarily  fmall,  and 
why,  225 ---the  rivers  of  Europe  more  navigable  and  more 
manageable  than  thofe  of  Africa  and  of  the  torrid  zone, 
226  --all  rivers  in  the  world  flowing  into  the  fea  with  a 
continuance  of  their  prefer:  t  flores,  would  take  up  at  a  rude 
computation,  eight  hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  its  prefent 
height,  228 

Robin-ted-breaft,  a  (lender -billed  bird  of  the  fparrow- kind, 
living  upon  infects,  v  314 

Rock,  great  bird,  defcribed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  exag- 
erated  by  fable,  ;uppofed  to  be  but  a  fpecies  of  the  Con- 
or, between  the  eagle  and  vulture,  v.  105 
Rocki  and  precipices,  thofe  of  St.  Kilda  are  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  perpendicularly—  defcription  of  a 
very  bcld  coaft,  vi.  78 
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Roe-buck,  the  fmalleft  of  the  deer- kind  in  our  climate — 
its  defcripticn,  iii.  131— differs  from  the  fallow-deer,  from 
the  flag,  and  from  all  the  goat  kind,  152— faces  the  flag, 
and  often  comes  off  victorious--- thefe  bucks  live  in  feparate 
families;  the  fire,  dam,  and  young  afibciate,  and  admit  no 
ftranger  into  their  community,  133  --never  leaves  its  mate 
— rutting  feafon  continues  but  fifteen  days,  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November— -female  goes  with 
young  five  months  and  a  half,  134- --produces  two  at  a 
time,  and  three  rarcly---her  tendernefs  in  protecting  them 
very  extraordinary,  135 — names  given  by  hunters  to  the 
different  kinds  and  ages  of  it,  136 — time  of  fhedding  its 
horns,  137  --its  life  feldom  longer  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
years ;  and  tame,  not  above  fix  or  feven-  -is  of  a  delicate 
confritution---eafily  fubdued,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed—* 
its  cry  neither  fb  loud  nor  fo  frequent  as  the  flag's-— hunters 
eafily  imitate  the  call  of  the  young  to  the  dam,  and  thus 
allure  her  to  deftruction,  1 38 — this  animal  contented  to 
flake  its  thirlt  with  the  dew  on  the  grafs  and  leaves  of  trees 
—prefers  tender  branches  and  buds  of  trees  to  corn  and 
other  vegetables — we  have  but  two  known  varieties— the 
flem  of  thofe  between  one  and  two  years  old  the  greatefl 
delicacy  known- -  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe 
— inhabitants  of  Louifiania  live  upon  its  flefh,  which  taftes 
like  mutton  when  well  fatted-- -the  breed  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  the  varieties  in  proportion,  i39---found  alfo  in 
Brafil,  where  called  cuguacu  apara;  and  in  China— its  de- 
fcribers  confound  it  with  the  mufk-goat,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  140 

Roper  dt  Belegmr,  the  firft  recorded  for  attempts  towards 
mending  our  native  breed  ofhorfes,  ii  370 

Roger,  of  Si  dx,  at  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  brought 
workmen  for  the  (ilk  manufactory  from  Afia  Minor,  and 
fettled  them  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  in  the  beginning  of  th$ 
twelfth  century,  viii.  50 

Roi  er,  a  beautifully  bird  of  the  pie-kind  ;  its  defcription, 
v.  242 

Roman-  cut  down  all  the  woods  and  f^refts  in  Britain,  and 
why,  i.  286 — in  battle,  epened  their  ranks  to  admit  the  ele- 
phant, and  feparating  it  from  aliiftance  compelled  its  con- 
ductors to  calm  its  fury,  and  fubmit,  iv.  277 — the  vanity 
of  their  boafts  beft  fhewn  by  the  parrot-kind,  in  an  hundred 
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/pedes  now  known,  not  one  of  thofe  birds  naturally  breedj 
in  any  of  the  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power, 
y.  283 — a  Roman  emperoiir  had  fifteen  hundred  flamingo's 
tongues  ferved  up  in  a  fingle  dim  at  a  feaft,  vi.  15 — a  Ro- 
man fenator  ufed  to  throw  into  his  ponds  fuch  of  his  flaves 
as  orfended  him,  to  feed  the  lampreys,  270 — infamous  for 
a  Roman  to  appear  in  a  drefs,  in  which  filk  entered  into  the 
compofition,  viii.  49 

Rami  aid,  a  holy  temperate  man,  faid  to  have  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  cheerful  by  ftrong  hopes,  and  heal- 
thy by  moderate  labour,  ii.  132 

Rooks ,  of  the  pie -kind ;  not  carnivorous,  v.  330 — places 
where  they  build  their  nefts  —  their  plan  of  policy,  231  — 
young  couples  making  nefts  too  near  an  old  pair,  a  battle 
enfues,  and  the  old  become  victorious — fatigues  of  the  young 
in  making  nefts,  233 — the  female  beginning  to  lay  a!l  hofti- 
lities  ceafe,  and  me  is  fuffered  to  hatch  her  brood  without 
moleftation — a  foreign  rook  attempting  to  join  fociety  with 
them,  would  have  the  grove  in  arms  againft  him,  and  be 
expelled  without  mercy,  234— their  chief  food,  235 

Rofts,  otter  of  rofes,   a  modern  delicate  perfume,  iii. 

394  * 

Roufrtte,  'the  great  bat  of  Madagafcar,  a  formidable 
creature,  defcribed,  iv.  141— drinks  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree,  142 

Royjion-crcrw,  a  bird  of  paflage,  defcribed,  v.  230 

Rubetby  the  land  toad,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  has 
the  property  of  fucking  cancerous  breafts,  vii.  105 

Ruffy  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  33 — manner  or 
taking  it,  34— their  fiefh  in  high  eftimation,  35 

Ruminant  animals  moil  harmlefs  and  eafily  tamed — gene- 
rally go  in  herds  for  mutua'  fecurity — live  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  iii.  1 — the  meaneft  of  them  unite  in  each  other's 
defence — are  more  indolent  and  lefs  artful  than  the  carni- 
vorous kinds,  and  why — Nature  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of- 
their  inteftines  for  a  greater  fupply  of  food,  iii.  2 — their 
bowels  confidered  as  an  ekboratory  with  vefiels  in  it,  3— 
made  their  inteftines  ftron  ;,  flefhy,  and  well  covered  with 
fat,  4-  and  furnifhed  them  with  four  ftrong  and  mufcular 
ftomachs,  3— fome  that  are  not  furnimed  with  four  fto- 
machs — ruminant  quadrupedes,  birds,  fifties,  infects,  5 — ; 
•pen  known  to  ruminate ;  inftance  in  a  young  man  at  Briftol, 
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5— tfcofe  of  the  cow-kind  hold  the  firft  rank,  8— all  of  this 
clafs  internally  much  alike,  36 — have  not  the  upper  fore- 
teeth, 44 — the  flag  performs  this  with  more  difficulty  than 
the  cow  or  iheep,  106 

Runmr,  the  corrira,  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  its  defcrip- 
tion, vi.  21 

Runts,  a  variety  of  tame  pigeons  produced  by  crofs-coup- 
fing,  v.  293 

Ruffian  foldiers  and  condemned  criminals  fent  into  Siberia 
to  kill  fables,  both  taxed  at  a  certain  number  of  fkins  yearly 
—a  colonel,  during  feven  years  flay,  gains  about  four  thou- 
fand  crowns  for  his  mare,  iii.  375 

Ruff,  copper  and  iron  quickly  covered  and  corroded  with 
it — gold  contracts  no  ruft,  and  why — except  in  the  elabora- 
tories  where  fait  is  much  ufed,  i.  313 

Rut,  time  when  the  flags  feel  the  defire  of  copulating, 
iii.  1 01— their  neck  is  then  fvvolen — other  effects  which 
it  caufes  in  flags,  102 — their  voice  at  that  time  terrible^ 
106 

S. 

Sable,  its  defcription,  from  Mr.  Jonelin,  the  firfl  accu- 
rate obferver  of  this  animal,  iii.  373 — fables  leap  with  eafe 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  afraid  of  the  fun—different  co- 
lours of  their  fur,  374 — hunting  the  fable  chiefly  the  lot  of 
foldiers  and  condemned  criminals— -how  directed  to  moot 
them,  375 

Sabre,  the  trachepterus,  defcription  of  this  fpinous  fifr?, 
vi.  303 

Satre,  bird  of  the  generous  breed  of  hawks,  the  legs  are 
of  a  blueifh  colour,  and  ferve  to  diflinguifh  it,  v.  122 
Sago  tree,  eat  by  the  elephant  to  the  ftump,  iv.  259 
Sal9  the  bewailer,  a  monkey  of  the  new  continent; 
236 

Sail,  a  flag  hard  hunted,  taking  to  the  water,  is  faid  to 
go  fail,  iii.  1 14 

Saines,  name  of  the  nets  ufed  in  the  pilchard  fifhery,  on 
the  coaftof  Cornwall,  vi.  326 

Sajou,  third  fort  of  the  fapajou,  a  monkey  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, iv.  236 

Saki,  the  cagui,  the  Iargefl  monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind-** 
its  defcription,  iv.  237 
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Sal  ammoniac,  made  of  the  urine  of  camels,  iv.  3 1  ( 

Salamander,  there  is  no  fuch  animal  exifting  as  that  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients— -the  modern  falamander  a  lizard- 
its  conformation  and  habits,  vii.  139 — reports  concerning 
their  venom,  140— -idle  notion  of  its  being  inconfumable  in 
fire,  142 — internal  conformation  of  the  lizard,  143 — man- 
ner of  its  bringing  forth  young  alive,  all  amphibious,  145 
— fuftain  want  of  food  furprifingly,  146 

Saliva,  in  the  lama,  or  American  camel,  fuppliedby  Na- 
ture in  fuch  abundance,  that  it  fpits  on  all  occafions,  and 
feems  the  only  offenfive  weapon  of  this  harmlefs  creature— 
the  Indians  think  it  of  fo  acrimonious  a  nature,  as  to  burn 
the  Ikin,  or  caufe  dangerous  eruptions,  iv.  3 1 5 

Salmon,  fald  to  be  a  ruminating  fifh,  iii.  5 — a  foft-finned 
abdominal  fiih,  vi.  307— the  young  continue  in  the  egg  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
if* 

Snlt  ii-a/er,  opinions  about  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Boyle,  i.  234 — method  of  finding  out  the 
age  of  the  world  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  ocean,  235— faltnefs 
found  to  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  ocean,  as  much  at  the 
furface  as  at  the  bottom— alfo  found  in  fome  lakes,  236— 
confider  d  as  a  principal  caufe  in  preferving  the  fea  from 
putrefaction — it  is  confirmed  by  experiments,  239 — advan- 
tages derived  from  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  241 — various  at- 
tempts to  make  it  frefh,  237 — its  weight,  241— See  Sea 
water. 

Salt,  Bay- fait,  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  a  ftrong 
kind,  made  by  evaporation  in  the  fun,  i.  241—  fifties  do  not 
imbibe  any  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea-water,  vL  3 1 5— de- 
ftroys  fnails,  vii.  25 — allures  the  pivot,  or  razor-ihell,  53 
—fait  fprinkled  upon  the  water-lizard,  the  whole  body 
emits  a  vifcuous  liquor,  and  it  dies  in  three  minutes,  in 
great  agonies,  146 — volatile  cauftic  fait  obtained  in  great 
quantity  from  the  cantharides  fly,  viii.  143 

Samayel,  a  wind  along  the  coafts  of  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
Which  affumes  a  vifible  form,  and  inftantly  kills  all  thofe  in- 
volved in  its  pafTage,  i.  3  5  H 

Samiri,  the  aurora,  the  fmalleit  and  mofl  beautiful  monkey 
of  the  fapajou  kind — its  defciption — a  very  tender  delicate 
animal,  and  held  in  high  price,  iv.  336 

Samoeid  Tartars,  delcription  of  that  people,  ii.  213 
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SanSlorian  ftatical  experiments  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
1:.  ill 

Sand,  rolling  in  waves  like  a  troubled  fea>  and  over- 
whelming all  with  inevitable  deftru&ion,  i.  1 3— fine  verifi- 
able, found  in  a  well  dug  at  Marly,  57 — fo  fine,  and  dri- 
ven with  fuch  violence,  as  to  penetrate  into  chefts,  be  they 
Ihut  never  fo  clofely,  357 — tratt  of  a  country,  lying  along 
the  fea-fide  in  Lower  Britanny,  inhabited  before  the  year 
1666,  now  lies  defert,  being  covered  with  fandto  the  height 
of  twenty  feet,  364 

Sanderling,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  23 
Sandpiper,  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  23 
Santorin,  an  earthquake  happened  in  it  in  1707,  i.  126— 
the  new  volcano  near  it,  i.  127 

Sapajou,  name  given  to  the  monkeys  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, that  have  mufcular  holding  tails— five  forts  of  them, 
iv.  235 

Savages  more  difficult  in  point  of  drefs  than  the  falhion- 
able  or  tawdry  European,  ii.  98 — inftance  of  it,  97 — per* 
form  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  league-  in  lefs  than  fix 
weeks,  1 1 5— oblige  their  women  to  a  life  of  continual  la- 
bour— is  furprifed  a  European  walks  forward  for  his  amufe- 
ment  and  return  back  again,  1 2 1  —  the  boaft  of  corporal 
force  now  refigned  to  fa vage  nations,  and  why,  1 19— are 
highly  delighted  with  the  fm ell  of  afafcetida,  181 — their 
cuftoms  in  every  country  almoft  the  fame,  230— thofe  of 
Africa  themoft  brutal — thev  and  thofe  of  America,  fuppofe 
monkeys  to  be  men,  idle,  flothful,  rational  beings,  capa- 
ble of  fpeech  and  converfation,  but  obftinately  dumb  for  fear 
of  being  compelled  to  labour,  231 

Sauce  made  with  the  blood  and  marrow  of  the  rein- 
deer, and  kept  for  ufe  in  fmall  calks  by  the  Laplanders,  iii. 
167 

Savoyards,  the  only  chimney -fweepers  of  Paris  carry 
about  for  lhew  the  marmotte  bred  in  their  native  country, 
iv.  39 

Scallop,  in  its  (hell,  moves  forward  upon  land,  and  fwims 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  contrivance  in  a  fingular 
manner,  vii.  51 

Scar,  a  child  diftinftly  marked  fimilar  to  one  the  father  - 
had  from  a  wound  received  in  battle,  ii.  238 
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Scarus,  if  we  believe  Ovid,  is  like  thefalmon,  a  rumina- 
ting fifh,  iii.  6 

Scaup-duck,  a  variety  oftlie  duck- kind,  vi.  130 

the  negroes  of  Guinea  have  an  infupportable  fcentj 

ii.  226 

Scboftus  allures  us,  he  favv  an  inilance  of  fifties  being  al- 
lured by  mufic,  ii.  168 

Sciama't  a  fpinous  fifh— defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  308 
Scolopendra,  the  centipes,  an  hideous  angry  worm,  delcri- 
bed,  vii.  302 

Scomber,  the  mackarel,  a  prickly- finned  thoracic  fifh— its 
description,  vi.  301 

Scocper,  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  vi. 
20— See  dvofetta. 

Sccrp&na,  or  father-lamer  of  the  prickly-finned  thoracic 
kind — defcription  of  this  fifth,  vi.  308 

Scorpion,  four  principal  parts  diftinguifhable  in  this  ani- 
mal, vii.  292 — the  refervoir  where  its  poifon  is  kept,  293^ 
effects  of  its  fting  upon  a  dog:  in  an  experiment  made  by 
M.  Maupertuis,  294 — experiments  made  upon  other  dogs, 
295— inftances  of  its  irafcible  nature  and  malignity,  297— 
when  driven  to  extremity,  deftroys  itfelf,  298 — inftance  of 
it — the  male  fmallerthan  the  female,  299 — their  chief  food, 
300 — how  the  common  fcorpion  produces  its  young,  299— 
captivity  makes  it  deftroy  its  young— *a  fcorpion  of  America 
produced  from  the  egg,  301 

Water-fcorp;on,  an  infe 61  with  wings,  defcribed,  vii.  359 
its  habits,  360 

Scoter,  an  European  duck,  vi.  127 

Scotland  has  land  in  it  at  one  time  covered  with  wa- 
ter, at  another  free,  i.  279— not  infefted  with  wolves,  iii, 
3*9 

Scotchman,  in  the  Tower  for  felony,  took  not  the 
leaft  fuftenance  'during  fix  weeks,  the  records  of  that 
fortrefs  mentioning  his  being  exactly  watched  all  that 
time,  ii.  133 

Sea  was  open  to  all  till  the  time  of  the  emperour  Juiti- 
nian,  i.  232 — fenfibiy  retired  in  many  parts  of  the  coafts  of 
France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Pruffia,  275 — 
Norweigian  lea  has  formed  feveral  little  iflands  from  the 
main  land,  and  ftill  daily  advances  upon  the  continent,  278 
—its  colour  hot  from  any  thing  floating  in  it,  but  from  the 
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different  reflections  of  the  rays  of  light — a  proof  of  it— 
though  its  furface  be  deformed  by  tempefts,  it  is  ufually 
calm  and  temperate  below,  292 — the  fea  grows  colder  in 
proportion  as  divers  defcend,  292 — fmokes  like  an  oven 
tiear  the  poles,  when  the  winter  begins,  386 — no  filh  im- 
bibe any  of  the  fea-faltnefs  with  food  or  in  refpiration— • 
why  fome  fpecies  live  only  there,  and  expire  when  brought 
into  frefh  water,  accounted  for,  vi.  315 

Red fca  choaked  up  with  coraline  fubftances,  i.  288  and 
viii.  192 — along  fome  mores,  and  at  the  mouths  of  feveral 
rivers,  the  bottom  has  the  appearance  of  a  foreft  of  trees, 
millions  of  plants  Itanding  fo  thick  as  to  obitnicl  navigation, 

'91  ... 

Sea-eggs,  name  given  to  the  multivalve  fhell-fifh,  of  the 
echini,  or  urchins,  which  move,  vii.61 

Sea-nettles,  name  given  by  fome  to  the  ltar-fifh,  viii. 

Sed-hvater  about  a  forty-fifth  part  heavier  than  frefh  wa- 
ter, i.  241 — is  heavier,  and  confequently  falter  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  line,  242— various  methods  propofed  to 
render  it  frelh  for  the  ufe  of  feamen  in  long  voyages,  237— 
See  lalt-nxater. 

Sea--worm  may  be  multiplied  by  being  cut  to  pieces,  ii. 
13.    See  Polypus. 

Seal  refembles  a  quadrupede  in  fome  refpe&s,  and  a  fifh 
others,  ii.  313  and  iv.  168 — its  defcription — the  varieties 
innumerable,  168— the  brain  largeft  of  any  animal — its 
tongue  differs  from  other  quadrupedes,  170 — the  foramen 
o  va  in  its  heart  never  clofmg,  fits  it  for  continuing  under 
water,  though  not  fo  long  as  fifhes,  171— the  water  its  ha- 
bitation, and  any  rlfh  its  food— makes  little  ufe  of  its  legs, 
1-2 — feldom  at  a  diftance  from  the  fhore — found  in  the 
North  and  Icy  Seas,  and  on  thofe  mores  in  flocks,  baflcing 
on  the  rocks,  and  fuckling  their  young — alarmed,  they 
plunge  altogether  into  the  water---in  thunder  and  torrents 
they  fport  along  the  more,  as  delighted  with  univerfal  di- 
iorder,  173 — gregarious  and  migrant,  direct  their  courfe  to 
f.orthern  coafts,  and  fe as  free  of  ice,  in  two  departures,  ob- 
fcrving  time  and  track,  174 — how  and  by  what  pafTages 
they  return  unknown — they  go  out  fat,  and  return  lean — - 
.females  in  our  climate  ^bxing  forth  in  winter— where  they 
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rear  their  young — how  they  fuckle  them  —  fhe  has  four  teats 
near  the  navel,  in  fifteen  days  me  brings  the  young  to  the 
water,  to  fwim  and  get  food— no  litter  exceeds  four — the 
young  know  the  mother's  voice  among  the  bleatings  of  the 
old — aflift  each  other  in  danger,  and  are  obedient  to  her 
call,  175-—  hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a  variety 
of  tones  like  dogs  and  cats,  to  purfue  prey,  or  warn  of  dan- 
ger— feeling  natural  defires,  they  fiohtdefperately,  and  the 
victorious  male  keeps  all  to  himfelf—  two  never  fall  upon 
one,  each  has  its  antagonift — neither  length  of  time  in 
pregnancy,  nor  duration  of  thefe  animals  lives  yet  known, 
176 — two  taken  young,  after  ten  years  had  the  marks  of 
age — expert  at  catching  filh — deftroy  herrings  by  thoufands 
fwift  in  deep  waters,  they  dive  with  rapidity,  177  — attacked 
with  ftones,  they  bite  at  what  is  thrown,  and  to  the  laft: 
gafp  annoy  the  enemy — time  to  furprife  them  — how  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Greenlanders  deftroy  them,  178 — in  our  cli- 
mate they  are  wary,  and  fufFer  no  approach — never  fleep 
without  moving,  and  feldom  more  than  a  minute,  179— ta- 
ken for  the  (kin,  and  oil  the  fat  yields — ufes  of  the  ikin 
when  drefled — the  flelh  formerly  at  the  tables  of  the  great— 
an  inftance  of  it,  1 80 — the  fea  lion,  in  Anfon's  Vogages, 
the  largeft  of  the  feal  family,  1 8 1 

SeLi  d  Wert,  a  traveller,  confirms  the  exiftence  of  giants 
in  St.  Julian's  Bay,  forty-nine  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  ii. 
261 

Seeds,  fome  thought  to  thrive  better  for  maceration  in  the 
ftomach  of  birds,  before  they  be  voided  on  the  ground,  v. 

3l6 

Senegal,  a  river  in  Africa,  its  courfe — is  navigable  for 
more  than  three  hundred  leagues,  i.  212 — receives  more 
than  twenty  rivers,  217 — the  natives  ccnfider  forty  years  as 
a  very  advanced  time  of  life,  and  generally  die  of  old  age 
at  fifty,  321 

Sulfations,  their  illufion  at  firft  when  man  is  newly  brought 
into  exiftence,  defcribed  by  Mr.  BufFon,  ii.  187 — fifii  fall 
behind  terreftrial  animals  in  their  fenfations,  vi.  157 

Senfes,  acting  at  fome  diftance,  proportionably  more  ca- 
pable of  making  combinations  ;  and  confequently  more  im- 
proveable,  ii.  178 — of  all  fenfes  man  is  molt  inferior  to  other 
animals  in  that  of  fmelling — and  it  feems  not  to  offend  them, 
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179— -the  grofleft,  and  moft  ufeful  of  all,  is  that  of  feeling, 

Se>-Jtt!<ve  plant,  has  as  much  perception  as  the  frefn  water 
polypus,  ii.  3 

Sepsy  improper  name  of  the  Chalcidian  lizard,  the  lalt. 
divifion  of  that  kind — defcription  of  this  animal,  vii.  157 — 
its  bite  very  venomous,  vii.  215 

Seraejtoy  to  be  able  to  furnim  one  the  only  tendency  of 
the  ambition  of  an  Afiatic,  ii.  72 

Serpents,  the  fea  about  the  iflands  of  Azores  replenilhed 
with  them  for  want  of  motion,  i.  239 — to  believe  allfaid  of 
the  fea-ferpent,  is  credulity ;  to  refule  aflent  to  its  exiftence, 
is  prefumption,  vi.  190 — the  various  hiflings  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  make  a  louder  fymphony  in  Africa  than  birds 
in  European  groves  in  a  morning,  iii  321 — hiilories  of  anti- 
quity exhibit  a  nation  finking  under  the  ravages  of  a  ferpent, 
vii.  162 — Regulus  leading  his  army  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous  ferpent  difputed  the 
paflage,  its  fkin  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
vii.   163 — marks  diftinguifhing  them  from  the  reft  of  ani- 
mals— their  conformation,  vii.  165 — and  pro^reffive  mo- 
tion, 171 — the  natural  food  of  the  ichneumon,  iii.  379— 
the  only  animal  in  the  foreft  that  oppofes  the  monkey — fur- 
prifing  them  fleeping,  fwallows  them  whole,  before  they 
have  time  for  defence— monkeys  inhabit  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  ferpents  cling  to  branches  towards  the  bottom ;  thus 
near  each  other,  as  enemies  in  the  fame  field  of  battle— this 
vicinity  thought  to  ar^ue  a  friendfhip — monkeys  provoke 
the  ferpents  by  jumping  over  them,  iv.  220— encounter  of 
a  great  ferpent  with  a  buffalo — entwines  and  devours  the 
buffalo,  vii.  174 — long  ferpent  of  Congo,  176 --fome  bring 
their  young  alive,  fome  bring  forth  eggs,  184 — fome  veno- 
mous, and  fome  inorFenfive,  186 — animals  which  deftroy 
them,  1 85— boafted  pretenfions  of  charming  ferpents,  189 
have  docility — Egyptians  paid  adoration  to  a  ferpent;  and 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  retain  the  fame 
veneration,  190 — all  amphibious,  182 — their  motion,  fwim- 
ming  in  liquids,  183    excrements  of  fome  kept  as  a  plea- 
fing  perfume  at  Calcutta  and  Cranganon — the  Efculapian 
ferpent,  1 84— little  ferpent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
north  of  the  river  Senegal,  172— fea-ferpent,  the  elops  de- 
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fcribed,  vi.  304 — the  prince  of  ferpents  a  native  of  JapMj 
the  greateft  favourite  of  favages,  and  has  not  its  equal  for" 
beauty,  vii.  224 — feat  of  poilon  in  venomous  ferpents;  in- 
ftrument  by  which  the  wound  is  made,  193— thofe  deftitute 
or  iangs  are  harmlefs,  194— various  appearances  the  venom 
produce,  197 — may  be  taken  inwardly  without  fenfible  ef- 
fect s  or  prejudice  to  the  conftitution,  198 — inftance  of  it, 
199 — another  of  the  force  of  ferpents'  poifon,  from  Ray, 
20c — no  animals  bear  abftinence  fo  long  as  they,  178 — i 
their  powers  of  digeftion  but  feeble,  179 — their  principal 
food  birds,  moles,  toads,  lizards,  202— little  ferpents  live 
for  feveral  years  in  glafles,  never  eat  at  all,  nor  ftain  the 
glafs  with  excrements,  179 

Serial,  a  native  of  Malabar,  refembling  the  panther  in 
its  ipots,  iii.  258 

Setter,  a  dog  of  the  generous  kind,  iii.  286 
*  ,  Severn,  lamprey  of  this  river  the  moll  delicate  of  all  fifh, 
vi.  66 

0  .  t  n,  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  wild  afs,  ii.  377— the 
fein  of  the  mark,  by  great  labour,  polifhed  into  the  fub- 
ftance  called  Ihagreen,  vi.  243 

,  a  kind  of  goat,  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphine, 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  iii.  63 — its 
defcription,  65-  -keep  in  flocks  from  four  to  fourfcore,  and 
an  hundred — time  of  couplin;,-— live  twenty  or  thirty  years 
—their  rlefh  good  to  cat ;  the  fuet  from  ten  or  twel  ve  p  unds, 
63 — this  animal  has  a  feeb'e  bleat,  to  call  its  young  ;  in  ca- 
fes of  danger,  its  hiffing  noife  is  heard  at  a  great  diitance — 
by  fmell,  difcovers  a  man  at  half  a  league,  64— feeds  upon 
the  beft  herbage,  and  delicate  parts  of  plants,  and  aromatic 
herbs-  -admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  65 — not  found 
in  fummer,  except  in  caverns  of  rocks,  amid't  fragments 
of  ice,  or  under  fhades  of  fpreading  trees,  66 — during 
winter,  it  fleeps  in  the  thicker  forefts,  and  feeds  upon 
Ihrubs  and  buds  of  pine-trees,  and  fcratches  up  the  fnow 
for  herbage,  67  —  manner  of  hunting  it — dog?  ufelefs  in  the 
chace,  68— fkin  of  the  Ihammoy  when  tanned,  liked  for 
ibftnefs  and  warmth  }  the  leather  now  called  fhammoy,  made 
from  the  tame  goat,  fheep,  and  deer,  68 — medicinal  vir- 
tues faid  to  refide  in  the  tiood,  fat,  gall,  and  the  concre- 
tion found  in  the  Itomach,  and  called  the  German  bezoary 
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Shank,  the  red,  and  the  green  fiank,  varieties  of  the  crane 
kind — their  dimenfions,  vi.  23 

Shark,  defcription  of  the  great  white  fhark — the  mouth 
and  throat  encrmoufly  wide  ;  capable  of  fwallowing  a  man, 
vi.  234— -great  number  of  its  teeth,  235 — no  fifh  fwims  fo 
faft,  153— outftrips  the  fvvifteft  fhips— obliged  to  turn  on 
one  fide  (not  on  the  back)  to  feize  their  prey,  236 — in- 
stances of  frightful  rapacity  in  this  fii'h,  237 — its  enmity  to 
man ;  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  many  negroes  are  feized  and 
devoured  by  them  yearly-  -loves  the  black  men's  flefli  bet- 
ter than  the  white,  237 — ufual  method  of  failors  to  take 
them— -no  animal  harder  to  kill ;  when  cut  in  pieces,  the 
mufcles  preferve  motion,  and  vibrate  for  fpme  minutes  fe- 
parated  from  the  body,  23Q — how  killed  by  the  African  ne- 
groes, 241 — the  remora,  or  fucking-fifh  flicks  to  it ;  for 
whatpurpefe — for  refemblance  to  the  whale  ranked  amongft 
cetaceous  fifties— -brings  forth  living  youna;---Rondclctius 
fays,  the  female  of  the  blue  mark  lets  her  brood,  when  in 
danger,  fvvim  down  her  throat,  and  flicker  in  her  belly,  241 
—in  Mr.  Pennant's  opinion,  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male,  through  all  this  tribe,  243 

Shfat-f.fh,  the  fiturus  of  the  prickly- finned  abdominal 
kind,  its  defcription,  vi.  304 

Sheep,  in  the  domeltic  ftate,  ftupid,  mou  defencelefs,  and 

inofFenfive  made  fo  by  human  art  alone — its  defcription, 

iii.  38— thofe  living  upon  fertile  pafture,  growing  fat,  be- 
come feeble,  40— thefe  without  horns,  more  dull  and  heav  y 
than  the  reft— thofe  with  longeft  and  fincft  fleeces  moft  fub- 
jett  to  diforders — the  goat,  refembiing  them  in  many  other 
refpects,  much  their  fuperior,  41 — they  propagate  together, 
as  of  one  family,  35— >iheep  follow  the  found  of  the  lhe- 
pherd's  pipe,  42-— in  courfe  of  time  impoverish  the  paftu- 
rage,  10 — they  eat  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven  plants, 
and  reject  an  hundred  and  forty-one,  1 76---the  author  favv 
one  that  would  eat  flefh,  ii.  327 — have  eight  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw — are  ftied  and  replaced  at  different  periods— fome 
breeds  in  England  never  change  teeth,  and  are  fuppofed 
old  a  year  or  two  before  the  reft,  iii.  44---bring  forth  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  fometimes  three  or  four ;  the  third  lamb 
fuppofed  the  beft — bear  their  young  five  months,  45-l-tneir 
eyes  are  of  a  water  colour,  ii.  83---and  the  interlines  thirty 
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times  the  length  of  their  body,  iii.  210- --do  not  appear 
from  old  writers  to  have  been  bred  in  early  times  in  Britain, 
43— to  fpare  the  ftock  Queen  Elizabeth  enjoined  her  fubjects 
mould  faft  from  flefli  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  ii.  131— 
no  country  produces  fuch  fheep  as  England ;  larger  fleeces, 
or  better  for  clothing---fheep  without  horns  the  befl  fort, 
and  why,  44-- -profitable  care  taken  of  the  animal  produces 
favourable  alterations  in  the  fleeces  here  and  in  Syria,  ii. 
329 — the  fheep  in  its  nobleft  ftate  is  in  the  African  defert, 
or  the  extenfive  plains  of  Siberia,  iii.  45 ---the  moufflon,  or 
flieep  in  the  favage  ftate,  a  bold  fleet  creature,  able  to  e- 
fcape  from  larger  animals,  or  to  oppofe  fmailer  kinds  with 
the  arms  received  from  Nature,  39---the  woolly  fheep  is  on- 
ly in  Europe,  and  the  temperate  provinces  of  Afia — tranf- 
ported  into  warmer  countries,  as  Florida  or  Guinea,  lofes 
the  wool  and  fertility,  and  the  flefh  its  flavour — fubfifts  in 
cold  countries,  but  not  a  natural  inhabitant  of  them,  46— > 
the  Iceland  jheep  have  four,  and  fometimes  eight  horns,  on 
different  parts  of  the  forehead — its  wool  inferior  to  that  of 
the  common  fheep--  with  broad  tails,  common  in  Tartary, 
Arabia,  Pcrfia,  Barbary,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  the  tail  often 
weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  and  fometimes  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  board,  upon  wheels,  47 — thofe  called 
jlrepficberos,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago — Guinea  flieep  de- 
fcribed,  48---in  Syria  and  Perfia,  remarkable  for  fine  glofs, 
length,  and  foftnefs  of  hair,  ii.  i2---diftinguifhed  from  deer ; 
thefe  annually  fhedding  the  horns,  while  the  permanence 
in  the  former,  draws  an  exact  line  between  their  kinds,  36 

"Sheldrake y  a  variety  of  the  pond-duck,  fuppofed  a  native 
of  England,  vi.  128 

Shells,  (foffil)  .bund  in  all  places  near  to  and  diftant  from 
the  fea,  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, or  at  different  depths  digging  for  marble,  chalk,  or 
other  terreftrial  matters,  fo  compact,  as  to  preferve  thefe 
fnells  from  decay,  i.  17 — long  confldered  as  mere  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  never  inhabited  by  fifh — fome  have  not 
their  fellows  in  the  ocean,  i.  41,  vii.  15— but  all  have  the 
properties  of  animal,  not  of  mineral  nature ;  their  weight 
the  fame  with  thefe  upon  fhore,  anfwer  all  chemical  trials  as 
fea  fhells  do — and  have  the  fame  effects  in  medicinal  ufes, 
i.  41— various  kinds  found  at  an  hundred  miles  from  the  fea 
at  Touraine  in  France— a  continued  bed  of  oyfter- fhells 
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found  through  the  whole  circumference  of  fire  or  fix  acres 
of  ground  near  Reading,  in  Berkfhirc— - fhells  found  petrified 
in  all  the  Alpine  rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  hills  of 
France,  England,  and  Flanders,  42 — a  floor,  or  pavement, 
of  petrified  fhells  found  in  Kent,  near  the  Medway,  44 — 
fhells  alway  remaining  in  the  deep,  46 — eafier  to  believe 
foffil  fhells  bred  in  frelh  water,  than  that  the  fea  for  a  time 
covered  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  50 — petrified  fhells 
found  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  47 — great  variety 
of  foflil,  or  extraneous  fhells,  vii.  15— different  itates  of 
prefervation — every  fhell  the  fpoil  <.  f  fome  animal- — no  mat- 
ter how  parted  from  the  fea,  16 — Swammerdam's  attention 
to  teftaceous  animals  aimolt.  beyond  credibility,  1  7— volumes 
upon  the  fubject  of  fhells,  contribute  little  to  the  hifiory  of 
mell-fifh,  2— methods  of  conveying  ajufl  dea  of  the  for- 
mation of  fea-fhells  and  garden-fhelf,  3---ufual  way  of  ac- 
counting for  different  colouring  in  fhells,  6 — hint  about  the 
operation  of  Nature  in  colouring  fhells — they  affume  every 
colour  but  blue,  7  the  animal  not  folely  the  agent  in  giving 
beauty  and  colouring  to  it,  :—-/}airs-/Uil,or  a.  miral-Jhell,  not 
more  precious  for  their  fcarcenefs,than  pearls  for  their  beauty, 
10 — collections  of  fhells  have  their  ufe,  1 1 — naturally  clafled 
by  Ariftotle — places  where  fhells  are  found,  12 — and  fub- 
ftances  of  which  they  are  conipofed — fuppofition  that  all 
earths  fermenting  with  vinegar,  are  compofed  of  fhells, 
crumbled  down  to  one  mafs— what  fhells  mofl  valuable,  13 
fea-fhells  exceeds  land  or  foflil  fhells  in  beauty — fome  liv- 
ing land  fhells  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  frefh- water  fhells,  14 
Shells  of  the  fea,  fcarce  one  met  with  entire  and  found  to 
the  end  of  its  convolutions,  and  why,  vii.  34 — of  all  fea- 
fhells,  that  of  the  nautilus,  the  thinnelt.  and  mofl  eafily  pier- 
ced, vii.  35— all  bivalved  fhellsfurnifh  pearls,  and  their  in- 
fides  refemble  and  afford  that  fubftance  called  mother  of- 
pearl,  53 — fome  pierced  by  worms  argue  them  food  for  fuch 
animals,  16 

Shells,  animal,  of  the  armadilla  or  tatou,  one  of  the  moil 
ftriking  curiofities  in  natural  hiflory,  iv.  126 — turtle-fhells 
of  an  amafing  magnitude,  vi.  393 

Sbeque  if  ma  I,  in  his  time  the  Arabians  firft  began  the 
management  of  horfes,  ii.  349 

Shetland  ifles,  amafing  quantity  of  herrings  appearing  off 
thefe  iflands,  vi.  323 
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Shores ,  of  all  thofe  in  the  world,  not  one  fo  high  as  tfiat 
to  the  weft  of  St.  Kilda,  fix  hundred  fathom  perpendicular, 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  i.  272 — fome  on  which  the  Tea 
has  made  temporary  depredations,  279 

Short-headsy  name  given  by  failors  to  the  young]  of  the, 
whale,  whiift  at  the  breaft,  vi/196 

Shoveller,  fpecies  of  the  crane  kind — its  food— inhabitant., 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  refpect  it  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians did  their  bird  ibis,  vi.  8— its  neft  and  eggs,  9 

SjbouL ersy  high  in  fickly  perfons — people  dying,  are  feen, 
with  their  moulders  drawn  up  in  a  furprifing  manner,  ii.  103 
—women  with  child  alfo,  ufually  feen  high  mouldered,  104. 
—moulders,  in  women,  narrower  than  in  men,  107 

Showers ,  dreadful  mowers  of  hail  in  15  10— its  defcrip- 
tion,  i.  376 — of  ftones,  fifties,  and  ivy-berries,  raifed  into 
the  air  by  teinpefts  in  one  country,  and  falling  at  a  diftancc 
like  rain,  to  aftonim  another,  390 

Sbrenvjbury,  Roger  de  iielegme,  created  earl  of  Shrewf- 
i?ury  by  William  the  Conquerour,  firft  upon  record  to  have 
attempted  mending  our  native  breed  of  horfes,  ii.  370 

Siagujhy  called  by  Mr.  Buffon  the  caracal,  of  the  lynx- 
kind,  a  native  of  the:;Eaft  Indies,  refembles  the  ounce  in  fize, 
iii.  258— met  with  only  in  warm  tropical  climates— ufed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ounce,  for  hunting,  265— calledl 
alfo  the  lion's  provider  j  and  faid  when  it  caljs  him  to  pur- 
fue  prey,  its  voice  refembles  that  of  a  man  calling  another; 
—  one  fent  o\7er  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  could  not  endure  the 
change  of  Climate,  266 — has  killed  a  large  dog  in  fmgle 
combat;  yet  remarkable  for  cowardice,  267 — how  it  makes 
the  gazelle  and  antelope  eafy  preys  to  the  hunters,  iii.  266 

Sib  na,  the  animal  between  dog  and  fox,  called  ifatis, 
found  in  this  country,  and  feldom  in  milder,  climates,  iii. 
340— the  fable  refembling  the  martin  found  in  this  country  ; 
foldiers  and  exiled  criminals  hunt  it,  and  furnilh  annually 
numbers  of  its  fkins,  375— enormous  tufks  found  lodged  in 
the  fandy  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this  wafte  country,  iv.  282 

S;ci  and  Calabria  taught  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
the  filk- manufacture,  viii.  50 

Sighs,  in  what  manner  produced — when  invigprated  pro- 
duce fobbing,  ii.  92 

Sight,  of  old  men  indiftincl:  for  bodies  clofe  to  them,  but 
more  precife  for  objects  at  a  diftance  from  them,  and  whv, 
ii.  158— of  birds  exceeds  that  of  other  animals,  and  excels 
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in  iirength  and  precifion — a  kite,  from  an  imperceptible 
height  in  the  clouds,  fees  its  prey,  and  darts  on  it  with  un^ 
erring  aim,  v.  10— of  birds  that  prey  by  day,  aftonifhingly 
quick;  and  in  fuch  as  ravage  by  night,  fo  fitted  as  to  dif- 
cern  objecls  in  darknefs  with  precifion,  8q 

S/£»j  of  death,  uncertainty  of  them  ought  to  make  every 
one  cautious  of  giving  up  a  friend  as  dead,  and  expofing 
him  to  real  death,  or  a  premature  interment,  ii.  208 

S  Us,  bought  to  Jamaica,  and  there  expofed  to  the  air, 
rot  while  they  preferve  their  colour,  but  kept  from  air  re- 
tain their  Iirength  and  glofs,  i.  314 — anciently  fo  fcarce  in 
Rome  as  to  be  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  ;  and  confidered 
fuch  a  luxurious  refinement  in  drefs,  that  infamy  was  at- 
tached to  wearing  ltuiFs  in  which  it  made  but  half  the  com^ 
pofition,  viii.  49 

Sj/k-u  or'n,  its  real  hiftory  unknown  among  the  Romans  to 
the  time  of  Juftinian  ;  and  fuppofed  only  brought  into  En- 
rope  in  the  twelfth  century,  viii.  50 — two  methods  of  breed- 
ing them,  51 — Paufanias's  defcription  of  this  worm,  50— j» 
changes  of  its  fkin  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  55 — gummy 
fluid  forming  the  threads,  56 — preparations  made  before 
fpinning  the  web,  57 — the  cone  or  ball  of  /ilk  defcribed, 
58 — efforts  to  buril  the  cone — free  from  confinement,  it 
neither  flies  nor  eats ;  the  male  feeks  the  female,  impreg- 
nates her  in  an  uninterrupted  union  of  four  days,  then  die* 
upon  feparation,  fhe  furvives  till  fye  has  laid  her  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  into  worms  the  enfuing  fpring— few  of 
thefe  animals  fuffered  to  come  to  a  ftate  of  maturity,  and 
why,  59 — the  moil  fcrviceable  of  all  fuch  creatures,  4 

Manufactures  of  Jiik,  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  in  the  beginv 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  viii.  50 

Stlurus,  the  fheat-fifh  of  the  prickly-finned  abdominal 
kind,  its  defcription,  vi.  306 

S:mecn,  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and  twelve  years, 
ii.  132 

Smews  of  the  rein-deer,  the  ftrongeft  kind  of  fewing 
thread,  iii.  167 

Single,  name  of  the  tail  of  the  flag,  iii.  1 1  3 

Sijhnt  finding  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  with  a  thick  and 
ihort  biil,  feeding  on  grain  and  fruit,  v.  315— time  of  its 
migration,  317 

Size  of  men  varies  confiderably,  ii.  108 — the  human 
Ipody  often  differs  from  itfelf,  1 1  o — the  fame  perfon  taller 
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when  he  rifesin  the  morning,  than  going  to  bed  at  night; 
ibmetimts  the  difference  is  an  inch;  this  firft  perceived  in 
England  by  a  recruiting  officer — in  what  manner,  108 — the 
caufe  of  it,  109 — men  are  tall  from  five  feet  eight  inches 
to  fix  feet  high—middle  fize  from  rive  feet  five  to  five  feet 
eight,  10S — Maximin,  the  emperour,  above  nine  feet  in 
height,  ii.  1 1 8 — approaching  towards  the  north  pole,  the 
natives  diminilh  proportionably,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  in 
higher  latitudes,  217 — caufe  of  their  difference — an  ox,  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  India,  grows  four  times  as  large  as  the 
leffer  animal  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Alps,  237 — of  men  of 
all  ages  nearly  the  fame  as  at  prefent — many  corroborat- 
ing proof  of  this,  265 

Skate:,  Laplanders  make  ufe  of  them  upon  the  fnow,  and 
how,  ii.  215 

Skeleton  of  xhe  bat  in  fome  meafure  refembles  that  of  man, 
iv.  135 — fome  human  lately  difcovered  of  enormous  fize, 
five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface,  on  the  ;banks  of  the 
Ohio,  not  far  from  the  river  Miume,  in  America,  282 

Skin,  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  age  does  not  harden 
—whence  its  wrinkles  proceed,  ii.  197 — of  the  rein-deer,  a 
more  valuable  part  of  the  animal  than  any  other — ufes  of 
it,  iii.  166 — of  the  tiger,  much  valued  all  over  the  Eaft, 
243 — of  the  black  fox  moll  efteemed,  a  fingle  fkin  felling 
for  forty  or  fifty  crowns — the  hair  is  lb  difpofed,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies,  333 — mod  valu- 
able part  of  the  martin's  fkin — twelve  thoufand  of  thefe  an- 
nually imported  into  England  from  Hudfon's  bay,  and  thirty 
thoufand  from  Canada — moft  worth  when  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  372— of  all,  that  of  the  fable  moft  covet- 
ed, and  held  in  higheft  price — a  fingle  fkin  four  inches  broad, 
is  often  fold  for  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — the  fur  furpaffing  all 
other  in  having  no  grain ;  whatever  way  rubbed,  is  equally 
fmooth  and  unrefifting,  373 — a  certain  number  of  thefe  fur- 
mfhed  every  year  by  condemned  exiles,  and  Ruffian  foldi- 
ers,  feni  into  Siberia  to  kill  the  animal,  375 — of  the  onda- 
tra alfo  very  valuable,  iv.  80 — of  the  mole,  Agricola  faw 
the  fined  and  moft  beautiful  hats  that  could  be  imagined, 
made  of  their  fkins,  98 — of  the  hedge-hog,  converted  to  no 
ufe,  except  to  muzzle  calves,  from  fucking,  105 — of  the 
*  elephant,  not  covered  with  hair — that  part  covering  the 
head  refembles  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  more  than  the  fkin 
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of  an  animal,  265—  of  the  rhinoceros,  fo  thick  as  to  turn  the 
edge  of  a  fcymetar,  and  refill  amufquet-La'l,  286 — is  naked, 
rough,  knotty,  and  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds,  after  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  285 — of  the  oilrich,  what  ufe  the 
Arabians  mike  of  it,  v.  61 — of  the  great  Greenland  whale, 
marbled  white  and  yellow,  vi.  1 92 — of  the  civet,  fo  ltrongly 
fcented,  a  perfon  fhut  up  with  one  in  a  clofe  room  cannot 
fupport  the  perfume,  iii.  392 

Skinky  an  animal  called  one  of  the  pole -cats  of  America, 
iii.  380— the  author  thinks  it  Catefby's  Virginia  pole-cat — 
its  defcription,  381 

Skuil-fi/b,  name  of  the  whale  above  two  years  old,  vi.  197 
Slatttrgy  in  Ireland  (in  the  lands  of)  there  flood  a  decle- 
vity,  and  the  earth  of  it  was  found  Aiding  down  the  hill 
upon  the  fubjacent  plain,  i.  160 

Sleep,  with  fome  lower  animals,  takes  up  the  greatefl  part 
of  their  lives — man  the  only  creature  requiring  fleep  from 
double  motives,  for  the  refrefhment  of  the  mental,  and  of  the 
bodily  frame,  ii.  134 — want  of  it  produces  madnefs,  135 — 
procured  to  man  with  more  difficulty  than  to  other  animals 
— in  what  manner  lleep  fetters  us  for  hours  together,  ac- 
cording to  Rohault,  1 36  — care  required  to  reguate  its  quan- 
tity, and  why,  137 — bodily  labour  demands  a  lefs  quantity 
of  it  than  mental — the  famous  Philip  Barrettier  flept  twelve 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  138 — fleep  to  feme  an  agreeable 
period  of  exiftence — queftions  treated  in  the  fchools  to  this 
purpofe,  139 — numberlefs  inflances  of  perfons  who,  aileep, 
performed  many  ordinary  duties  of  their  calling;  and,  with 
ridiculous  induftry,  completed  by  night,  what  they  failed 
doing  by  day — remarkable  inftance  related  in  the  German 
Ephcmeiides,  140— ridiculous  hiflory  of  Arlotto,  a  friar, 
with  a  narative  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  when  afleep,  142 

Sloth,  two  different  kinds  of  that  animal,  the  air  and  the 
unan,  iv.  343 — defcribed,  344 — both  feem  the  meaneft  and 
molt  ill-formed  of  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud — their  food 
—formed  by  nature  to  climb — they  get  up  a  tree  with  pain, 
but  utterly  unable  to  defcend— drop  from  the  branches  to 
the  ground,  345 — move  with  imperceptible  flownefs,  bait- 
ing y  the  way,  346 — flrip  a  tree  of  its  verdure  in  lefs  than 
a  fortnight,  afterwards  devour  the  bark,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
kill  what  might  prove  their  fupport,  345 — every  Hep  taken, 
(ends  forth  a  plaintive  melancholy  cry,  which,  from  fonie 
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refemblance  to  the  human  voice,  excites  a  difpleafing  pity. 
346— like  birds,  have  but  one  vent  for  propagation,  excre- 
ment, and  urine,  347— they  continue  to  live  fome  time  after 
their  nobler  parts  are  wounded,  or  taken  away — their  note, 
according  to  Kircher,  an  afcending  and  defcending  hexa- 
cord,  uttered  only  by  night — their  look  piteous,  to  move 
compaffion;  accompanied  with  tears,  that  diffuade  injuring 
fo  wretched  a  being— one  fattened  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  fuf- 
pended  acrofs  two  beams,  remained  forty  days  without  meat, 
drink,  or  fleep,  347— an  amazing  inftance  of  ftren§th  in  the 
feet  inltanced,  348 

Slot,  term  for  the  print  of  the  hoof  of  the  flag,  iii.  1 13—* 
to  draw  on  the  flot,  a  phrafe  among  hunters,  iii.  1 14 

Slow,  name  givep  by  fome  to  the  blind-worm,  vii.  222 

Smell,  no  fubitance  now  known  in  the  world  has  a  ftronger, 
and  more  permanent  fmell  than  mufk,  iii.  89 — ftrong  offen- 
five  fmell  of  foxes  often  the  caufe  of  their  death,  3^24  -  of 
the  weafel  kind,  kept  tame  about  the  houfes  of  the  planters 
in  America,  not  very  offenfive,  383— of  the  genett,  not  en- 
dured by  mice  and  rats,  188— the  mufky  not  properly  a, 
characterise  mark  of  any  kind  of  animal,  32 

Smelling,  the  fenfe  in  which  man  is  moft  inferior  to  other 
animals — it  never  offends  them  — ftronger  in  nations  abftain- 
ing  from  animal  food,  than  in  Europeans,  ii.  I79---Bramins 
of  India  have  a  power  of  fmelling,  equal  to  what  is  in  other 
creatures — can  fmell  water  they  drink,  to  us  quite  inodo- 
rous— negroes  of  the  Antilles  by  fmell  diftinguifti  the  foot- 
fteps  of  a  Frenchman  from  thole  of  a  negroe— in  a  Mate  of 
nature  ufeful,  not  in  our  fituation — gives  often  falfe  intelli- 
gence, 1 80— natives  of  different  countries,  or  different  na- 
tives of  the  fame,  differ  widely  in  that  fenfe — inltances  of 
it,  181 — mixtures  of  bodies  void  of  odour  produce  power- 
ful fmells — mixtures  of  bodies  feparately  difagreeable,  give 
pleafant  aromatic  fmells— a  flight  cold  blunts  all  fmelling — 
incurable  averfions  to  fmells" formerly  agreeable,  retained 
from  diforders---fmallelt  changes  in  man  make  great  alter- 
ations in  this  fenfe- --antipathies  to  animals,  whofe  prefence 
is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  282---delicacy  of  fmelling^in  birds 
inftanced  in  ducks,  v.  1 1 

Savottrs,  mechanical  manner  of  accounting  for  difference 
of  favours,  ii.  183 
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Smile,  Fielding  afferts,  a  perfon  with  a  fteady  glavering 
finile,  never  failed  to  prove  himfelf  a  rogue,  ii.  94 

Snail,  lhell  of  the  garden-fnail,  in  what  manner  formed* 
vli.  3,  etfcq . 

Sea-fnail,  a  cartilaginous  fim,  defcribed,  vi.  284 

Gmrdtn-jnatly  is  furprifingly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  to  live 
---organs  of  life,?it  poflefTs  in  common  with  animals,  vii.  19 
---and  what  peculiar  to  itfelf,  20---every  fnail  at  once  male 
and  female ;  and  while  it  impregnates  another,  is  impreg- 
nated in  turn,  2 1 ---coupling  of  thefe  animals— -hide  their 
eggs  in  great  numbers  in  the  earth,  with  great  folicitude 
and  induitry,  22— the  growth  of  them,  23— poffeffed  of 
the  power  of  mending  the  fhell ;  and  come  to  full  growth, 
they  cannot  make  a  new  one— Swammerdam's  experiment 
to  this  purpofe,  24—their  food  26---falt  deltroys  them, 
fo  does  foot---a  tortoife  in  a  garden  baniihes  them  moft  ef- 
fectually, 25 ---continue  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  feverity 
of  winter---fo  great  their  multiplication  in  fome  years,  that 
gardeners  imagine  they  burft  from  the  earth- --wet  feafons 
favourable  to  their  production,  26— /ra  fnail,  frejh  water 
fnail,  and  knd  fnail,  27---common  garden  fnail  compared 
with  the  frem  water  fnail  and  lea  fnail  2 8---frefli  water  fnail 
brings  forth  young  alive,  with  Ihells  upon  their  backs- 
experiment  made  by  Swammerdam  to  this  purpofe---at  all 
times  of  the  year,  frem  water  fnails  opened,  are  pregnant  with 
eggs,  or  with  living  fna'ls,  or  with  both  together,  29  --fea 
fnails  found  viviparous,  others  lay  eggs,  30—manner  in  which 
the  fea  fnails  impregnate  each  other  ---different  orifices  or 
verges  of  fnails,  the  difference  between  land  and  fea  fnails, 
3 1 ---of  the  trochus  kind,  have  no  mouth — their  trunk---are 
among  fnails,  as  the  tiger,  the  eagle,  or  the  mark,  among 
beafts,  birds,  and  fillies,  33—food  of  all  fea  fnails  lies  at  the 
bottom---of  fea  fnails,  that  molt  frequently  fwimming  upon 
the  furface,  whofe  lhell  is  thinneft,  and  moft  eafily  pierced,  • 
is  the  nautilus,  35 — its  dcfcription,  56— nothing  feemingly 
more  impoflible,  yet  is  more  certain,  than  the  nautilus  fome- 
times  quitting  its  lhell,  and  returning  to  it  again- --peculiarity 
by  which  the  nautilus  is  moft  diftinguiihed,  37 

Sna*e,  continues  for  feyeral  months  together  fubfifting 
On  a  finglemeal,  ii.  i25---fnakes  deflroy  mice,  vi.  73— the 
only  animal  in  the  foreil  adventuring  to  oppofe  the  monkey — 
larger  fnakes  often  winding  up  the  trees  where  they  refide, 
and  happening  to  furprife  them  fleeping,  fwallow  them 
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whole,  before  they  have  time  to  make  defence,  iv.  220, 

See  Serpents. 

Black  fnake,  its  defcription  and  food — are  oviparous,  vii. 
220 

S^tpe,  a  water-bird  of  paffage — its  defcription,  vi.  23 
Snow,  inhabitants  of  places  where  fields  are  continually 
white  with  fnow,  generally  become  blind  before  the  ufual 
courfe  cf  nature,  i.  15 — its  melting  produces  a  conftant 

breeze,  347 

Snovu-U/ps,  dreaded  by  travellers — a  family  in  Germany 
lived  for  a  fortnight  beneath  one  of  thefe  fnow-flips,  i.  161 

Sob&zng,  is  a  figh  ftill  more  invigorated,  ii.  92 

Sdand  geofit  belongs  to  the  northern  illands;  in  greateft 
number  cn  the  Bafs  ifland,  and  fubfifts  entirely  upon  fifti, 
vi.  71.    See  Br  ft  and  Ganr.et. 

Scldier-crah,  like  a  lobfter,  without  a  (hell — a  native  of 
the  Weft  India  illands — defcription,  and  defcent  from  the 
mountains,  vi.  370 

S-Jfatarz,  a  valley  near  Naples,  defcribed — exhibits  the 
appearance  of  an  earthquake  in  miniature,  i.  123 

Scncrctis  bodies ;  thofe  who  make  the  tone  of  fach  bodies 
to  depend  upon  the  number  only,  and  not  the  force  of  its 
vibrations,  miftake  an  effect  for  a  caufe,  ii.  164 

Soot,  as  well  as  fait,  will  deftroy  fnails,  vii.  25 

Sore,  name  the  hunters  give  the  buck  the  fourth  year, 
iii.  128 

Sarel,  the  hunter:  name  for  the  buck  the  third  year,  iii.  128 
S  rre  .  wood  forrel  boiled  up  with  milk,  by  the  Lapland- 
ers kept  in  calks  under- ground,  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  iii. 
166 

Sound  conveyed  by  air.,  is  loft  in  vacuo,  i.  334 — founding 
bodies  of  two  kinds;  unelaftic  returning  a  fmgle  found,  and 
elaftic  render  ng  a  fuccefBon  of  founds---undulatons  in 
elaftic  bodie:,  taken  by  the  ear  as  one  continued  found, 
while,  in  r  make  many,  ii.  163 — thofe  whofe 

differences  can  taoft  cafily  be  compared,  are  moft  agreeable, 
166 — thofe  muficaJ  moft  pleafing,  which  are  moft  unex- 
pected, 167 — laws  of  the  reflection  of  found  not  fo  well  un- 
derftood  as  thofe  of  light,  i~i  — perfons  of  a  b;d  ear  oft 
decei\ed  as  to  the  fide  whence  found  comes,  173 — trumpets 
made  to  increafe  founds,  .74 

Son  ce,  rivers  have  their  fource  in  mountains,  or  elevated 
lake:,  i.  200 
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Soutbminjler  marfhes  fo  over-run  with  an  army  of  mice, 
that  the  grafs  was  eat  up  to  the  roots,  v.  148 

Spalanzani,  his  experiments  concerning  the  power  of  re- 
production in  animals,  viii.  172 

Spaniards,  the  only  people  of  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  afs,  ii.  385 

Spanie.s,  land  and  water,  the  offspring  of  the  beagle, 
tranfported  into  Spain  or  Barbary,  fo  altered,  and  converted 
there,  iii.  284 — a  dog  of  the  generous  kind,  286 — the  land 
fpaniel,  288  — the  water  fpaniel,  289 

Spanijb  fiies  defcribed ;  their  ufe  in  medicine,  and  as  blif- 
ters,  viii.  41.    See  Cantkaradis, 

Sparrows,  houfe  fparrow,  v.  315 — various  birds  of  the 
fparrow-kind-- their  food,  314 — fongfters  of  this  ciafs,  316 
— their  migrations,  317 — a  male  and  its  mate  that  have 
young,  deftroy  above  three  thoufand  caterpillars  in  a  week, 
viii.  44  . 

Sparrow  hawk,  one  of  the  bafer  race  of  hawks,  v.  1 19— 
taught  to  fly  at  game,  but  little  obtained  from  its  efforts — 
lately  afferted,  upon  refpe&able  authority,  the  boldeft  of  all 
for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  >  3 1 

Sparus,  the  fea-bream,  its  defcription,  vL  302 

Spawn,  different  feafons  for  fifh  to  depofit  their  fpawn, 
172 — always  depofited  in  particular  places,  where  the  fun- 
beams  may  reach  them,  vi.  330 

Spawning,  peculiar  preparation  of  the  lamprey  for  fpawn- 
ing,  vi.  268 

Spears  [burning)  a  peculiar  kind  of  auroro  borealis,  i.  393 
Spears,  the  horns  of  the  ftag  the  third  year,  iii.  113 
Spermaceti,  the  whole  oil  of  the  cachalot  eafily  converted 
into  that  concrete,  vi.  214 — efiicacy  of  fpermaceti  in  medi- 
cine very  fmall — candles  now  made  much  of  it  are  fublH- 
uted  for  wax,  and  fold  cheaper,  216 
Spermaceti  whale,  the  cachelot,  defcribed,  vi.  213 
Spiders,  in  South  America  and  Africa,  as  large  as  fpar- 
rows,  ii.  6 — the  fpider  for  feveral  months  together,  fubfifb 
upon  a  fmgle  meal,  125  -  chief  of  our  native  fpiders— not 
venomous,  vii.  249 — their  defcription  and  habitudes — the 
Martinico  fpider's  body  as  large  as  a  hen's  eg;?,  250— man- 
ner of  making  their  webs,  254 — Lifter  has  diftinguifhed  the 
fexes  of  this  animal— their  coupling — their  number  of  eggs 
260 — their  bag  to  depofit  their  eggs,  261 — their  parental 
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rare,  enemies  to  each  other— experiment  made  by  Kir* 
Reaumur  to  turn  their  labours  to  the  advantage  of  man— - 
gloves  made  frorri  their  webs—found  it  impracticable  to 
rear  th&m,  262 

Wl  tr  Spiders  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet  never  wet,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  bubble  of  air*  furrounding  them  on  all  fidesf 
vii.  264. 

Spiral  marrow  and  the  brain,  the  firft  parts  feen  ^beguri 
in  the  embryo,  \\.  146 

Spinous  clafs  of  fifties  already  extended  to  four  hundred 
forts,  vi.  295 — Gouan's  fyftem  and  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious forts  of  fpinous  fifties,  299 — their  general  leading 
marks  and  difference  from  others,  31 1 — of  thofe  which  live 
in  the  ocean,  the  dorado  the  moll  voracious,  334 

Spirits  of  wine  flame  With  a  candle,  not  with  afpark,  i.  83 

Spitsbergen,  belief  that  bodies  never  corrupt  there,  nor 
fuffer  any  apparent  alteration,  though  buried  for  thirty 
years,  ii.  264 

Sp  ,  opinion  of  count  Marfigli  about  them—that  of 
Rumpk  and  Juffieufet  in  aclearerlightby  Mr.  Ellis, viii  193 

Spoonbill t  defcriptions  of  the  European  and  American 
fpoonbill,  vi.  7 — its  manner  of  life,  8 

Sports,  remarkable,  on  horfeback,  among  the  grandees  of 
Guinea,  ii.  363— one  peculiar  to  the  Italians,  in  which  horfes 
without  riders  run  againfteach  other,  354— of  wild  arTe»  ex- 
hibited in  Perfia,  377 — of  the  bird-catchers,  counterfeiting 
the  cry  of  the  owl,  v.  1 44— cock-fighting  in  China,  Indiai 
the  Philippine  iflands,  and  all  over  the  Eaft,  the  fport  of 
kings  and  princes,  163 — of  hunting  the  turkey  in  Canada, 
179 

Spouts  of  water  at  fea  common  in  the  tropical  feas,  and 
fometimes  in  our  own — defcription  of  one  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Tournefort — folutions  offered  for  this  phenome- 
non, i.  290 — broken  by  guns  firing  bars  of  iron  at  them, 
which  linking  them,  the  waterfalls  from  them  with  a  dread- 
ful noife,  and  no  farther  mifchief — thofe  called  typhons; 
fometimes  fecn  at  land,  differs  from  thofe  at  fea  defcribed  by 
mariners — defcription  of  that  obierved  at  Hatfield  in  York- 
fhire,  in  1687,  394 — land-fpouta  fometimes  drop  in  a 
column  of  water  at  once  upon  the  earth,  and  produce  an' 
inundation-  they  appear  in  the  calmer!  weather  at  lea — >fa&S 
ftiil  wanting  to  form  a  rational  theory  cf  them,  396 
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Spout-holes,  in  the  cetaceous  tribe,  defcribed,  vi.  1 86 

Springs,  of  water,  experience  alone  can  determine  the 
ufeful  or  noxious  qualities  of  every  fpring,  i.  171 — one  men- 
tioned by  Derham,  which  he  never  perceived  to  be  dimih- 
iftied  in  the  greateft  drought,  when  all  ponds  in  the  country 
were  dry  for  feveral  months,  199 

Squajh,  a  ftinkard,  of  the  weafel-kind,  called  a  pole-cat 
cf  America,  iii.  380 — its  defcript:on,  381 — is  faid  to  eat 
only  the  brains  of  poultry— its  fcent  ftrong  enough  to  reach 
half  a  mile  round,  near  hand  almoft  ftifling — a  drop  of  the 
foetid  difcharge,  falling  into  the  eye,  m;ght  blind  it  for  ever 
—dogs  abate  their  ardour  when  they  meet  thefcetid  difcharge, 
turn,  and  leave  thefqualh  mafter  of  the  field,  never  to  be  led 
cn  again,  384 — cows  and  oxen  ftrongly  affeded  by  the  ftench 
■ — and  provisions  fpoilt  by  it — with  planters  and  native  Ame- 
ricans;) kept  tame  about  their  houfes ;  feldom  emitting  dif- 
agreeablefcents,  except  when  injured  or  frighted — natives  eat 
the  flefh,  taking  care  to  clear  it  of  the  offenfive  glands,  3S5 

Squinting,  many  inftances  of  fquinting  communicated  by 
a  father  to  his  offspring,  ii.  238 

Squirrel,  a  ruminating  animal,  iii.  5—  clafTed  as  fuch  by 
Pierius,  iv.  3---tailsare  extremely  long,  beautiful  and  bufliy* 
and  ferve  them  for  feveral  purpofes,  2 4- --particularly  in 
vaft  leaps  of  one  hundred  yards  taken  from  tree  to  tree,  1$ 
—when  the  animal  eats  or  dreffes  itfelf,  it  fits  ereft,  like 
the  hare  or  rabbit,  making  ufe  of  its  fjre  feet  as  hands,  25 
*— the  kind  has  as  many  varieties  as  any  wild  animal ;  enu- 
meration of  fome,  25 ---its  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds,  iv; 
3  2 ---when  tamed,  is  apt  to  break  away  at  every  opportunity., 
37-. -few  animals  fo  tender,  or  fo  unfit  for  a  change  of  abode,, 
27— fome  live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed  on  vegeta- 
bles below,  where  alfo  they  take  fhelter  in  florins— defcrip- 
tion  of  its  qualities,  food,  and  manfion— the  neft  formed 
among  large  branches,  where  they  fork  off  into  fmall,  28— 
the  martin  deftroys  the  fquirel,  then  takes  pofTeffion  of  its 
manfion,  30 

Squirrels  are  in  heat  early  in  the  fpring,  very  diverting  to' 
fee  the  female  then  feigning  an  efcape  from  the  purfuit  of 
two  or  three  males---Nature  particular  in  the  formation  of 
thefe  animals  for  propagation— -time  of  geftation-  -keeps  in 
the  midfl  of  talleft  trees,  and  fhuns  the  habitation  of  men-— 
the  tree  but  touched  at  bottom,  they  quit  the  neft,  and  fly,, 
to  another  tree,  thus  travelling  with  eafe,  along  the  tops  of 
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the  foreft,  until  quite  out  of  danger,  iv.  31— in  Lapknd  valt 
numbers  remove  from  one  part  to  another,  32— method  of 
crofling  broad  rivers,  or  extenfive  lakes,  33 — they  have  a 
fharp  piercing  note ;  and  another,  more  like  the  purring  of 
the  cat  whenpleafed,  32— the  Laplanders  eat  their  flefh,  34. 
— defcription  of  the  common  fort,  and  of  the  grey  Virginian 
kind,  25-— the  Barbary;  Siberian  ivbite ;  Carolina  black ; 
Bra/ilian,  26 »•  -little  ground  Carolina,  and  Nexv  Spain  fquirrel, 
27 — Flying  fquirrcl  more  common  in  America  than  Europe 
—its  food  and  manfion,  36 

Sta%,  firfl  in  rank  among  quadrupedes,  its  elegant  form 
defcribcd — no  obvious  difference  between  the  internal  flruc- 
turc  of  the  Hag  and  the  bull,  but  to  a  nice  obferver,  iii.  94 
—ruminates  not  fo  eafily  as  the  cow  or  fheep,  reafon  why, 
106 — manner  of  knowing  its  age — differs  in  fize  and  horns 
from  a  fallow-deer,  95 — increafe  in  beauty  arid  flature  in 
proportion  to  goodne fs  of  paflure,  enjoyed  in  fecurity,  104 
— feldom  drinks  in  winter,  and  lefs  in  fpring,  106 — different 
colours  of  flags,  104 — how  watchfully  he  examines  an  ene- 
my's approach— delighted  with  the  found  of  the  fhepherd's 
pipe — of  animals  native  of  this  climate,  none  fuch  a  beautiful 
eye  as  the  flag,  160 — beauty  and  fize  of  horns  mark  flrength 
and  vigour,  98 — time  and  manner  of  (bedding  them,  05  — 
fevere  cold  retards  the  fhedding — horns  increafe  in  thicknefs 
and  height  from  the  fecond  year  of  age  to  the  eighth,  100— 
fhedding  his  horns,  hides  himfelf  in  folitudes  and  thickets,  and 
ventures  out  to  paflure  only  by  night,  96 — grow  differently 
infla;s  from  fheeporcows,  97— horns  found  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  iv.  100— a  miltake  that  horns  take'colour  of 
the  fap  of  the  tree  againfl  which  they  are  rubbed,  iii.  101  — 
ilag,  callrated  when  its  horns  arc  off,  they  never  grow  again, 
the  fame  operation  performed  when  they  are  on,  they  never 
fall  off — one  teftacle  only  tied  up,  he  lofes  the  horn  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide — Mr.  Burton  thinksthe  growth  of  thehorns  retard- 
ed by  retrenching  the  food,  98 — horns  refembled  to  a  vege- 
table fubflance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  the  flag,  99 — time 
of  feeling  impreffions  of  rut,  or  defire  of  copulation,  101 — 
erlrcls  therutcaufes,  102— flag  lives  about  forty  years,  103  — 
voice  in  the  time  of  rut  terrible — and  then  keeps  dogs  off  in- 
trepidly—a flag  and  tiger enclofed  in  the  fame  area,  the  flag's 
defence  fo  bold,  the  tiger  was  obliged  to  fly,  106 — the  flag 
in  rut  ventures  out  to  fea  from  one  ifland  to  another,  and  fwims. 
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teft  when  fatteft,  1 07 — the  hind,  or  female,  ufes  all  her  arts  to 
conceal  her  young  from  him,  the  moft  dangerous  of  her 
purfuers,  108— men  of  every  age  and  nation  made  the  ftag- 
chace  a  favourite  purfuit,  108 — ftags  remaining  wild  in  Eng- 
land, called  red-deer,  found  on  moors  bordering  Cornwall 
and  Devonftiire,  1 1 1 — manner  of  hunting  the  Hag  and  buck: 
in  England,  u  2— -different  names  given  them,  according 
to  their  ages,  113 — terms  ufed  by  hunters  purfuing  the  ftagj 
1 1 3— the  manner  of  knowing  the  track  of  a  Hag — and  that 
of  an  hind— he  changes  his  manner  of  feeding  every  month; 

in  what  manner,  115  fvvims  againft  the  ftream,  1 1 9— 

the  ancient  manner  of  purfuing  him — that  of  hunting  him. 
1 1 9 — and  in  China,  121 — ftag  of  Corfica— a  kind  called 

by  the  ancients  tregelaphus  Germans  call  it  bran-dter,  or 

brown- deer,  122-— a  beautiful  ftag,  thought  anative  of  Sar- 
dinia, though  perhaps  of  Africa  or  the  Eaft-Indies— its  de- 
fcription — -flag-royal,  in  Mexico,  123 — of  Canada,  brought. 
into  the  ftate  of  domeftic  tamenefs  as  our  fheep,  goats,  and 
black  cattle,  1 24 

Staggard,  name  of  the  ftag  the  fourth  year,  iii.  113 

Stallions,  law  prohibiting  exportation  of  ftallions  and 
mares ;  and  another  fimilar,  obtained  as  early  as  the  times 
of  Athelftan,  ii.  369 

Stamfiaus,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland,  had  a  dwarf  at  his* 
court  in  Luneville — defcribed,  ii.  255 

Stare,  bird  clafled  with  the  thrum,  diftincTion  from  the 
reft  of  its  tribe— -its  refidence---it5  eggs--  it  is  eaftly  taught 
to  fpeak— its  food,  v.  323 

Star-filh,  general  defcription  of  the  tribe— -fubftance  of 
their  bodies  almoft  as  foft  as  water,  noway  injured  bry  fwal- 
lowing  fhells  almoft  of  a  ftohy  hardnefs,  viii.  174 — float  up  - 
on the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  in  the  dark  fend  forth  a  Ali- 
ning light  refembling  that  of  phofphorus---are  alfo  called 
fca-nettles — the  paffage  for  devouring  food,  ferves  to  eject 
excrements— -taken  and  put  into  fpirits  of  wine,  continue 
many  years  entire,  but  left  to  influence  the  air,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  melted  down  into  a  limpid  ofFen five  water,  17^ 
—cut  in  pieces,  every  part  furvives  the  operation,  becom- 
ing a  perfect  animal,  endued  with  its  natural  rapacity,  176 

Starling,  (lender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  living 
upon  infects,  v.  314— often  lays  eggs  in  holes  deferted  by 
the  wood- pecker,  253— time  of  migration,  32 
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Stars,  fixed,  fuppofed  by  philofophers  funs  refembling  that 
which  enliven  our  fyftem,  i.  6 

S  ts,  falling t  meteors  or  un&uous  vapours  raifed  from 
the  earth,  kindled  and  fupported  in  the  air,  until  they  fall 
back:  extinguimed,  i.  390 

Statues  of  ainquity  firft:  copied  after  human  form,  now 
become  models  of  it,  ii.  106 

Statw  t,  middle  in  men,  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  eight 
inches,  ii.  108— caufe  of  different  ftatures,  237 — ordi- 
nary of  men,  Mr.  Derham  obferves,  probably  the  fame 
now  as  at  the  beginning  -many  corroborating  proofs  of 
this,  264 

Stellans,  name  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  bittern,  vi.  5 

Stem,  his  opinion  about  the  formation  of  the  incipient  a- 
nimal,  ii  17 

6"  pb  n,  in  this  king's  time  the  number  of  horfes  in  Lon- 
don amounted  to  twenty  thoufand,  ii.  370 

S  n'm  >  >  holes  through  which  caterpillars  breathe, 
viii.  13 — famous  experiment  of  Malpigi  to  verify  this — 
viii.  14 

Stickleback,  the  gaiterofteous  of  the  prickly- finned  thora- 
cic fort,  defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  306 — this  filh  appears 
in  quantites  every  feven  or  eight  year  in  the  river  Welland, 
near  Spalding  ;  a  man  employed  by  a  farmer  to  take  them, 
for  manuring  his  grounds,  got,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
four  (hillings  a  day,  felling  them  at  a  halfpenny  a  bufhel, 
328 

Stillicm,  his  two  daughters,  betrothed,  one  after  the  o- 
ther,  to  the  emperour  Honorius,  buried  with  much  finery, 
found  eleven  hundred  years  after  in  good  prefervation,  ex- 
cepting the  pearls,  vii.  57 

Stinkards,  name  given  by  our  failors  to  one  or  two  ani- 
mals of  the  weafel  kind,  chiefly  found  in  America,  iii. 
380 — and  by  the  favages  of  Canada  to  the  mu(k-rat,  iv. 
80 

Stint,  fmaller  and  fhorter-billed  water-bird  of  the  crane- 
kind,  vi.  23 

Stoat,  the  ermine,  its  defcription,  iii.  353 

Stomach,  Nature  has  contracted  the  llomach  of  animals  of 
the  foreft,  fuitable  to  their  precarious  way  of  living,  ii.  124 
 proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  animal's  food,  or  the 
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eafe  of  obtaining  it— thofe  who  chew  the  cud  have  four  fto- 
machs,  317, iii.  3— yetfeveralof  thofe  have  but  two  in  Africa, 
ii.  317 — names  of  the  four  flomachs,  iii.  5  ■— ftomach  of 
carnivorous  animals  fmall,  *2 — thofe  of  ruminating  ftrong 
and  muicular,  5 — of  infects  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  6 
—the  camel  has  a  fifth  ftomach,  as  a  refervoir  of  water  for 
occafional  ufe,  iv.  307 — birds  have,  properly,  but  one  fto- 
lhach,  yet  this  is  different  in  different  kinds,  v.  14  — that 
of  the  cuckoo  enormous,  reaches  from  the  breaft-bone  to 
the  vent,  266 

S.ork,  a  ruminating  bird,  iii.  5— true  difference  between 
it  and  the  crane,  v.  382 — are  birds  of  paffage — returning 
into  Europe  in  March — places  for  their  nefts — number  of 
eggs— are  a  month  in  hatching;  and  their  young  excluded, 
they  are  particularly  folicitous  for  their  fafety — their  food 
in  a  great  meafure  frogs  and  ferpsnts,  v.  383  — the  Dutch 
attentive  to  the  prefervaton  of  the  ftork  in  their  republic, 
the  bird  protected  by  the  laws,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people — countries  where  found — ancient  Egyptian's  regard 
for  this  bird  carried  to  adoration-- -the  antient  ibis  fuppofed 
the  fame  which  at  prefent  bears  the  fame  name ;  a  bird  of 
the  ftork  kind,  about  the  fize  of  a  curlew,  384 

Storms,  foretold  by  the  barometer,  i.  352— above  their 
region  all  is  calm  and  ferene,  353— -rife  to  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains- --confirmed  by  thcfe  who  have  been  on 
the  Andes,  and  by  the  deep  fnows  that  crown  them,  153 
— with  powerful  effects,  do  not  fhevv  great  fpeed,  356 — one 
moft  dreadful  in  Hertfordfhire,  in  1697  ~  defcription  of  it, 
375— do  not  terrify  goats,  iii.  53 

Stonrs,  fhower  of  flones,  and  other  matters  raifed  by 
ftorms  in  one  country,  carried  to  another,  fall  fuddenly  as 
mowers  of  rain,  i.  390 

Stone  of  ibe  Jhamnvy .  generally  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
and  blackifh — formerly  in  requeft  for  the  fame  virtues  with 
oriental  bezoar,  iii.  (g 

S  onc-cbat;e> ,  flender  billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v0 
314 — migrates,  iii.  318 

Stove,  its  warmth  expeditious  for  hatching,  and  effi- 
cacious in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfection, 
ii.  27 

Strabifmy  an  inequality  of  fight,  and  particular  caft  of 
'heeye;  whence  it  proceeds,  ii.  157 
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Stream  of  rivers,  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  its  chan- 
nel is  diminiftied,  and  why,  i.  20c — the  furface  fwifter 
than  the  bottom,  and  why-^iflands,  turnings,  and  other 
obltacles  retard  the  courfe  but  inconfiderably,  and  why, 

206 

Strength,  a  juft  way  of  eftimating  human  ftrength,  by 
perfeverance  and  agility  of  motions,  ii.  114 — not  hereditary, 
1 1 6 — prodigies  of  it  in  Maximin  the  emperour  defcribed— 
inftance  of  it  in  Milo,  and  alfoin  Athanatus,  1 18— eftima- 
tion  of  ftrength  in  animals  by  the  bulk  of  their  mufcles  very 
fallacious ;  thin  and  raw-boned  men  being  generally  ftrong- 
er  and  more  powerful  than  thofe  feemingly  more  mufcular — 
women  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  men,  120— of  man  lefs 
valuable  fince  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  of  new  ma- 
chines, and  the  application  of  the  power  of  animals  to  the 
purpofes  of  life,  119 — of  the  inhabitants  round  the  poles  is 
amazing,  2 1 8 — the  comparative  ftrength  of  an  horfe,  mea- 
sured, not  by  what  he  can  carry,  but  by  what  he  can  draw, 

Strepjiibcrcs,  a  third  variety  of  fheep  with  ftraight  horns, 
a  native  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  ii.  48 

Strcmateus,  a  foft- finned  apodal  fifti,  defcribed,  vi.  305 

Strcng,  human  body,  for  its  fize,  ftronger  than  that  of 
other  animals— comparing  the  ftrength  of  a  lion  with  that 
of  a  man,  to  be  remembered  the  claws  of  this  animal  give 
a  falfe  idea  of  its  power ;  and  lead  to  afcribe  to  its  force 
what  is  only  the  effects  of  its  offenfive  arms,  iii.  1 1 \ 

Struthopbagi,  fome  nations  fo  called  from  their  fondnefs 
for  the  flelh  of  the  oftrich,  v.  59 — their  method  of  taking 
it,  61 

Stuffs  made  of  hair  of  animals  about  Angora,  iii,  58— 
half  compofed  of  filk,  forbid  to  be  worn  at  Rome,  as  a  lux- 
urious refinement,  49 

Stunts,  name  given  to  whales  at  the  age  of  two  years, 

vi.  200 

Stmrgem,  a  cartilaginous  filh,  of  a  considerable  fize,  yet 
flies  terrified  from  thefmalleft  fifties — its  defcription — three 
kinds  of  it,  vi.  271 — countries  of  Europe  this  fifti  vifits  at 
different  feafons — annually  afcends  the  largeft  rivers  to 
fpawn,  and  propagates  in  vaft  numbers — enjoying  the  vi- 
ciffitudeof  frefti  and  fait  water,  then  grows  to  an  enormous 
fc*e,  almolt  to  rival  the  whale,  vi.  272— the  largeft  caught 
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in  Great-Britain  taken  in  the  Efke,  where  frequently  found 
weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  273 — places 
where  caught  in  numbers,  272— never  by  a  bait,  always  in 
nets,  273— their  food— -whence  the  German  proverb,  bets 
as  moderate  as  a  fturgeon,  274 — live  in  fociety  among  them- 
felves ;  and  Gemer  has  feen  them  ftioal  together  at  the  notes 
of  a  trumpet--  ufual  time  of  coming  up  rivers  to  fpawn — 
at  Pilau  the  mores  formed  into  diftricls,  and  allotted  to 
companies  of  filhermen,  and  rented  fome  for  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year— nets  in  which  caupht — in  the  water  it  is  one 
of  the  itrongelt  fifties,  and  often  breaks  the  nets  that  enclofe 
it,  but  its  head  once  raifed  above  water,  its  activity  ceafes, 
275 — has  broke  fiihermen's  legs  with  a  blow  of  its  tail — r 
two  methods  of  preparing  it,  276 — that  from  America  rot 
fo  good  as  from  the  north  of  Europe — caviar  made  with 
the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon — manner  of  making  it, 

*77 

Sturmey,  the  captain  who  defcended  into  Penpnrkhole, 
where  remaining  five  hours,  coft  him  his  life,  i.  (16 

Swki-.g-fijb,  the  remora,  flicks  to  the  mark — alfo  called 
the  (hark's  pilot,  and  why,  vi.  242 

•So  kwg-fijh,  the  echeneis,  a  foft-finned  thoracic  fifth,  its 
defcription,  306 

Sucikriy  from  whence  that  amazing  power  in  the  lamprey 
arifes,  264 

Sugar,  the  white  fort  in  the  tropical  climates  fometimes 
full  of  maggots,  i.  314 

Sulphur,  with  iron  filings  kneaded  together  into  a  parte, 
with  water  when  heating,  produces  a  flame,  i.  76 

Sun,\ts  warmthefricaciousinbringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to 
perfection,  ii.  2" — not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  whitens  wax  and 
linen,  and  darkens  the  human  complexion,  ii.  2*5 — mock- 
funs  and  other  meteors  feen  in  the  Alps,  i.  145 — in  the  po- 
lar regions,  377 — reflected  upon  oppofite  clouds,  appear 
like  three  or  four  real  funs  in  the  firmament — real  fun  alw  ays 
readily  known  by  fuperior  brightnefs— the  rainbow  alfo  dif- 
ferent in  thofe  countries,  388 

Sun-fijb,  an  anomalous  cartilaginous  fifth,  like  a  bulky 
head,  its  defcription,  vi.  281 

Surf  of  tht  Jta,  name  the  mariners  give  the  rifing  waves, 
breaking  againft  the  more,  i.  2-3 
f  f4 
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Surinam  rat,  the  phalanger,  a  fmall  monkey  defcribed, 

iv.  248 

Surinam  toad,  the  pipali,  a  hideous  toad,  its^defcription, 
yii.  108 

Surmalot,  with  Mr.  RufFon,  the  great  rat,  a  hateful  ra- 
pacious creature,  defcribed,  iv.  65 

Suvmuht,  the  mullus,  a  fpinous  filh,  its  defcription,  vi. 

Sivallo-ivS)  time  of  their  migrations — departure  of  fome, 
and  retreat  of  others  into  old  walls,  from  the  inclemencies 
of  winter,  wrap  the  migrations  of  birds  in  great  obfcurity, 
V.  37— experiment  of  Mr.  Buffon  to  this  purpofe,  38— »with 
us  birds  of  paflage;  breed  in  upper  Egypt  and  the  land  of 
Java,  and  never  difappear,  $\%—~bouft,»f wallow,  347— 
charadleriftics  of  the  fwallow  tribe,  347 — their  food — have 
the  preateft  fwiftnefs  and  agility,  348— at  the  end  of 
September  they  depart ;  fome  feeble  wretched  families  com- 
pelled to  (lay,  perifh  the  firftcold  weather,  351 — thofe  mi- 
grating (iril  feen  in  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
having  performed  their  journey  in  feven  days — fometimes 
feen,  interrupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their  courfe 
at  fea,  and  lighting  upon  the  (hips  in  their  paflage — a  doubt 
Whether  all  ("wallows  thus  migrate,  or  fome  other  of  this 
fpecies  externally  alike,  and  internally  different,  be  differ- 
ently arretted  by  the  approach  of  winter,  352 — obferva- 
tions  made  to  this  purpofe  by  Reaumur,  Frifch,  and  Klein, 
353 — indicate  approaching  change  of  weather— their  nefts, 
and  thofe  they  build  on  the  coaft  of  China  and  Coromandel, 
349 — Chinefe  pluck  them  from  rocks,  and  fend  great  num- 
bers into  the  Eaft-Indies  for  {ale — gluttons  elteem  them  great 
delicacies  diflbhed  in  chicken  or  mutton  broth — the  number 
of  their  eggs,  3  50 

Swallows  of  Ternate,  ox  God's  birds,  the  bird  cf  paradife, 
defcribed,  v.  257 

Sw.'ftimerdam,  lent  attention  to  teffaceous  animals,  almoft 
exceeding  credibility  ;  has  excelled  the  infects  he  diifetted, 
in  patience,  induftry,  and  perfeverance,  vii.  17 

Swan,  a  (lately  web- footed  water- fowl ;  though  an  indif- 
ferent figure  uponland,i^  beautiful  in  the  water,  vi.  1 1 1 — doubt 
whether  the  tame  kind  be  in  a  ftate  of  nature — none  found 
]n  Europe — the  wild  fwan,  though  ftrongly  refembling  it  ir\ 
colour  and  form,  yet  another  bird — differences  between  wi!4 
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and  tame  fwans,  1 1 2 — confidered  a  high  delicacy  among 
the  ancients,  109— the  tame  molt  filent,  the  wild  has  a  loud 
and  difagreeable  note — from  thence  called  the  hooper,  1 13 
—accounts  fufficient  to  fufpend  an  opinion  of  its  mufical  abi- 
lities, 13-— their  food,  neft,  and  number  of  eggs,  116 — 
a  blow  with  the  pinion  breaks  a  man's  leg  or  arm — two 
months  hatclvng,  and  a  year  growing  to  proper  fize— 
Iongeft  in  the  fhell  of  any  bird---faid  to  live  three  hundred 
years*— by  an  aft  of  Edward  IV.  the  fon  of  the  king  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  fwan,  and  no  others,  unlefs  poflefled  of 
five  marks  a  year,  1 17— pun'-mment  for  taking  their 
eggs,  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the 
king's  will — places  which  abound  with  them,  118 

Swarms  of  a  bee-hive,  feveral  fwarms  in  the  year,  the  firfi 
always  the  belt,  and  moft  numerous,  viii.  86 

Sweden,  afles  a  fort  of  rarity  in  Sweden,  ii.  3  85 

Sweetmeat st  in  tropical  climates,  expofed  by  day  in  the 
fun,  to  prevent  their  putrifying  by  the  night-air,  i.  314 

Swift,  a  bird  of  the  fwallow-kind  ;  peculiar  pofition  of 
the  toes,  v.  346 

Swiftnefs  of  favages,  many  furprifing  ftories  about  it, 

ii.  115 — of  the  zebra,  a  proverb  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe,  396 

Switzerland,  the  peafants  kill  a  cow  for  their  own  tabic, 
fait  and  hang  it  up,  to  prefer ve  as  a  delicacy  the  year  round, 

iii.  9 

Sword-fijh,  thexiphias,  its  defcription,  vi.  300--*its  ter  - 
rible encounters  with  the  whale  defcribed,  vi.  200 

Syagujhes,  carnivorous  animals,  Ike  the  jackal!  and  wolf, 
hunt  in  packs,  and  encourage  each  other  by  their  cries, 
ii.  322 

Symmetry,  and  proportion  of  the  human  body,  ii.  79 
Sympathetic,  affection  of  yawning,   ii.  91 — a  rid:cu!ous 
inflance  of  it  practifed  upon  profeffor  M'Laurin,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 92 

Synovia,  a  lubricating  liquor  in  the  jo:nts,  fo  called  by 
anatomifts,  ii.  109 

Syria,  noted  country  for  long  foft  hair  of  the  animals  bred 
in  it,  iii.  212 — moll  of  its  cities  deftroyed  in  11 82,  by  an 
earthquake,  i.  1 1 1 

Syrian-rabbit,  an  inflance  of  the  length  of  its  hair,  iv. 
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Syjltm,  in  what  manner  the  harmony  of  our  planetary  fyf- 
tem  is  preferved,  i.  4— very  ufeful  in  natural  hiftory,  ii.  290 
— books  containing  them,  ufeful  to  be  confulted,  but  un- 
neceflary  to  be  read,  292— that  of  Linnaeus  deferves  the 
preference,  293 — faults  of  fyftematic  writers  in  natural  hif- 
tcry,  ii.  292 — what  has  given  birth  to  the  variety  of  fyf- 
tems  in  natural  hiftory,  300-  -of  Mr.  Gouan  concerning 
fpinous  claffes  of  limes,  vi.  300 — ufe  of  it,  310 
T. 

T Mies,  ftreaked  cats,  to  which  the  civet's  colour  is  com- 
pared, iii.  390 

laja.u,  the  peccary,  an  animal  of  the  hog-kind,  peculiar 
for  a  lump  upon  its  back,  with  glands  difcharging  a  mufky 
fubftance,  iii.  183 

1 aiis  of  fheep  a  foot  broad,  and  weighing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds,  fometimes  fupported  by  a  board  upon 
wheels,  iii.  47 

Tail,  ufe  made  of  it  by  the  whale,  vi.  192 — is  about 
twenty- four  feet  broad,  191 

Taiafoin,  eight  divifion  of  monkeys  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent— its  defcription,  iv.  334 

Talons,  in  what  manner  produced  in  animals,  ii.  110 

Tamaim,  a  monkey  of  the  fecond  fort  of  the  fagoin  kind 
—defcription,  iv.  237 

T amandua,  an  ant-bear,  larger  and  fmaller,  live  upon  ants 
—their  defcription,  iv.  338 

Tamis-bird,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea  hen,  defcri- 
bed,  v.  192 

Tanais,  the  Don,  a  principal  river  of  Europe,  parting  it 
from  Afia,  i.  209 — affords  great  numbers  of  fturgeon,  vi. 

273, 

Tanrec,  of  the  hedge-hog  kind,  different  enough  to  con- 
ftitute  another  fpecies,iv.  105— -covered  with  prickles,  though 
mixed  with  hair— does  not  defend  itfelf  by  rolling  up  in  a 
ball — only  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies — lleeps  feveral  months, 
and  loves  Xo  be  near  water,  106 — in  the  torpid  ftate  its  hair 
falls  off — Indians  confider  its  Mem  a  delicacy,  107 

Tapfti,  the  Brafilian  rabbit,  in  fhape  like  the  Englim — has 
no  tail — does  not  burrow — lives  at  large,  like  the  hare— is 
twice  the  fize  of  a  dormoufe,  iv.  54 

Tmfir,  the  largeft  animal  of  America,  no  way  compara- 
ble in  fizeto  the  elephant  of  Africa,  ii.  332— confidered  as 
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the  hippopotamos  of  the  new  continent— its  defcription,  re- 
fides  in  the  water,  iv.  3  3 1 — -its  food— its  flefh  thought  a  deli- 
cacy, 332 

Tar,  ufed  by  the  Laplanders  for  all  diflbrders  of  the  rein- 
deer, iii.  169 

Tarantula,  the  bite  of  this  animal,  and  its  cure  by  mufic, 
all  a  deception— inftance  of  it,  ii.  171 — native  of  Apulia  in 
Italy — defcription — its  bite  not  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms — fable  of  its  virulence,  vii.  265 

Tarceh  name  falconers  give  the  male  bird  of  prey;  and 
why, v. 84 

T ariguagua,  ruggednefs  of  read  from  it  up  to  the  Andes, 
is  not  eanly  defcribed,  i.  149 

Tarnaj/  'ar,  great  bird  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  no  other  than  the 
condor,  vi.  105 

Tarfier,  a  monkey,  laft  of  the  clafs  of  the  oppofium  kinds 
—its  defcription — why  fo  called,  iv.  248 

Tartars,  their  religion  confifts  in  part  by  managing  their 
whifkers — they  waged  a  bloody  war  with  the  Perfians  as 
infidels,  not  giving  their  whifkers  the  orthodox  cut,  ii.  96 — 
the  Oftiac,  a  race  travelled  down  from  the  North,  and  origi- 
nally fprung  from  minute  favages,  219 — Samoeid,  firft  dif- 
tincl  race  of  men  round  the  pole,  defcribed,  2 1 3 

Tartar  horfes  ferviceable  in  war— how  broke— particulars 
concerning  them,  ii.  364 

Tartary,  in  general,  comprehends  great  part  of  Afia— 
defcription  of  natives  and  manners,  ii.  219 

Tajie,  in  all  fubftances  on  mountain  tops,  and  valley  bot- 
toms, i.  335 — to  determine  fomcwhat  upon  the  nature  of 
taftes,  bodies  to  be  tafted  mult  be  moiftened,  or  diflblved  by 
faliva,  to  produce  a  fenfation ,  the  tongue  and  body  to  be 
tailed,  being  dry,  no  tafte  enfues  taftes  rendered  agreeable 
by  habit — relifh  of  taftes  ftronger  in  children  than  in  perfons 
advanced  in  life,  ii.  183— higheft  epicure  has  the  moft  de- 
praved tafte,  184 

Tctou,  or  armadilla,  a  quadrupede  of  the  new  continent, 
covered  with  (hells,  ii.  124.    See  Arinadilla. 

Tatu-apara,  firft  of  the  kinds  of  armadilla — the  fecond, 
the  tatou  of  Ray,  or  the  encoubert  of  Mr.  BufFon— the 
third,  the  tatuette — their  diverfities  defcribed,  iv.  132 

Teal,  fmalleftbird  of  the  duck-kind  diftinguifhed,  vi.  130 

Teats,  great  variety  of  them  in  animals — their  form,  and 
Jicw  placed,  ii.  103 
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Teeth  in  cows,  eight  cutting  teeth  in  their  lower  jaw- 
manner  of  renewing  them,  iii.  1 1 

T iggy  what  the  hunters  call  the  doe  the  fecond  year,  iii. 
128 

Tejngucau,  tockay,  and  cordyle,  all  of  the  lizard  kind, 
gradually  lels,  fill  up  the  chafm  between  the  crocodile  and 
the  African  iguana,  vii.  149 

Temptjhy  loudeft  formed  by  united  contributions  of  min- 
erals, vegetables,  and  animals,  increafing  the  ftreams  of  air 
fleeting  round  the  globe,  i.  338 — frequent  under  the  tropics, 
and  a  fpace  beyond  them,  356— tempefls  of  fand,  deferts 
raifed  in  one  country,  and  depofited  on  another,  357 — in 
Arabia  and  Africa  defcribed,  363 

Teneriff  (the  peak  of)  computed  a  mile  and  a  half  per- 
pendicular from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  i.  153 

Tenerijf  (ifland  of,)  the  art  of  embalming  preferved 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  when  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  272 

Tendrack,  an  animal  lefs  than  a  mole,  different  from  the 
hedge-hog,  and  a  different  fpecies,  iv.  105 — defcription— 
grunt  like  hogs,  and  love  to  be  near  water — they  multiply 
in  numbers— fleep  feveral  months,  106 — its  flefli  a  great  de- 
licacy with  the  Indians,  107 

Temate,  a  Molucca  ifland,  its  fwallow  taken  for  the  bird 
of  Paradife,  v.  260 

Terrier,  firft  divifion  of  dogs  of  the  generous  kind,  ufed 
for  hunting,  iii.  286 

Tejiaceous,  fubftances  in  variety  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
and  in  the  heart  of  marble,  i.  17 

Tejiaceous,  animals — Swammerdam  lent  an  attention  to 
thofe  animals  exceeding  credibility,  vii.  17 

Tbales  the  philofopher,  held  all  things  made  of  water, 
i.  166 

Thames  water,  and  that  of  the  Indus,  moft  light  and  whole- 
fome,  i.  170 

Theories  of  the  earth,  thofe  of  the  moft  celebrated  authors, 

i.  22 

Theory  of  evaporation,  for  the  formation  of  clouds,  i.  370 
— other  theories  upon  that  fubject,  i.  368 — theory  of  fym- 
pathy,  of  father  Mallebranche,  beautiful  upon  monftrous 
productions,  ii.  246 

Tkerajia,  an  ifland  appeared  unexpectedly  to  mariners  on 
ether  purfuits,  i.  125 
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'Thermometer,  meafures  heat  and  cold  by  a  fixed  ftandard— - 
defcription,  i.  177— mews  the  heat  of  blood;  in  man,  and 
moft  animals,  about  thirty  degrees  above  congelation — in 
the  marmotte,  and  other  torpid  creatures,  not  above  ten ; 
and  in  the  body  of  a  living  dormoufe,  never  beyond  the 
ufual  pitch  in  air,  fometimes  a  degree  below  it,  iv.  45 
TheJ/aly,  the  horfes  there  reputed  excellent  for  war,  ii.  365- 
Theutysy  a  prickly- finned  abdominal  filh— defcription  of 
it,  vi.  306 

Thibet 3  the  muflc  from  thence  reckoned  the  b^ft — fells  at 
fourteen  millings  the  ounce,  iii.  93 — the  peacock  there  the 
moll  beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  v.  176 

Thoracic  fijh,  that  which  has  the  ventral  fins  directly  under 
the  pectoral  fins,  vi.  303 

Thouioufe  bodies  buried  in  the  monaftery  of  Cordeliers  in 
that  city,  do  not  putrify,  ii.  276 

Throat  of  the  great  Greenlander  whale  is  fo  narrow,  that 
any  animal  larger  than  a  herring  could  not  enter,  vi.  198 — 
but  that  of  the  cachalot  can  with  great  eafe  fwallow  an  ox, 
215— -that  of  th*r  mark  moft  amazing,  234 

Thrujb,  a  (lender  billed  bird  of  the  fparrow  kind,  v.  314 — 
its  diftinttion  from  all  of  the  kind---its  fong  very  fine  -  the 
largeft  of  the  tribe  with  a  mufical  voice,  3 20- --its  food,  321 

Thumb-froted  fhell- fifth,  teftaceous,  described,  vii  64. 

Thunder^  Ulloa heard  it  rolling  beneath  him,  when  upon  the 
Andes,  i.  152 — its  cloud  always  moves  againft  the  wind, 
35  ?---a  found  produced  by  the  oppofition  of  two  clouds,  and 
and  continued  by  reverberated  echo  --thunder  clears  the  air, 
and  kills  infects  noxious  to  vegetation,  374---refembled  by 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  heard  in  the  night,  and  re-echoed  by 
the  mountains,  iii.  224 

T.  uro.L,  cartilage  forms  a  lump  upon  the  wind-pipe  in 
men,  not  feen  in  women,  ii  102 

Tides  y  with  Pliny,  were  influenced  partly  by  the  fun,  and 
in  a  greater  degee  by  the  moon,  i.  251— -Kepler  firft  con- 
jectured attraction  the  principal  caufe  of  them-- -the  preciie 
manner  difcovered  by  Newton,  2$2---high  tides  happen  at 
the  fame  time,  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  globe,  where  wattr^ 
are  fartheft  from  the  moon,  253-— folar  .and  lunar  tides--- 
greateftin  fyzigies,  leaft  in  quadratures,  255---flows  ftrongefr 
in  narrower!  places,  256— -Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and  Black 
Sea,  no  fenfible  tides,  the  gulf  of  Venice  excepted;  and 
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why,  257— higher  in  the  torrid  zone,  than  in  the  reft  of  the* 
the  ocean— greateft  at  the  river  Indus,  riling  thirty  feet; 
257— remarkably  high  on  the  coafte  of  Malay,  in  the 
Uraights  of  Sunda,  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
along  the  coaft  of  China  and  Japan,  at  Panama,  and  in  the 
gulf  of  Bengal ---thofe  at  Tonquin  moft  remarkable  in  the 
world  ;  one  tide,  and  one  ebb,  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  twice 
in  each  month  no  t  de  at  all,  258— in  the  ftraights  of  Ma- 
gellen  it  rfes  twenty  feet,  flows  fix  hours,  and  the  ebb  lafts 
but  two  hours,  2  $6 

Tiger,  often  bigger  than  the  lion— nothing  tames  it— - 
perfectly  refembles  the  cat,  iii,  234— leaps  twenty  feet  at  a 
fpr  ng,  ii,  322--  three  forts  in  Sundah  Rajah's  dominions, 
iii.  240-~the  royal  t^ger  -carr'es  a  buffalo  over  its  moul- 
der to  ts  den,  241— attacks  the  lion,  225-— defeated  by  a 
flag,  106 — taught  to  defend  herds,  iii.  199— faid  to  follow 
the  rhinoceros  for  its  excrements,  iii.  236 — other  tales 
about  it,  244-- -under  Auguuus,  a  tiger  an  extraordinary 
fight---the  fpecies  fcarce — opinion  of  Varo,  that  it  was 
never  taken  alive,  242 — the  ancients  commended  it  for 
beauty  among  quadrupedes,  equal  to  that  of  the  peacock 
among  birds,  233 — fuppofed  to  bring  forth  four  or  five 
young  at  a  time,  ^42 — expreffes  his  relentment  as  the  lion— 
the  fk»n  efleemed  in  the  eaft,  particularly  in  China,  243— 
battle  of  one  tiger  and  three  elephants  at  Siam  defcribed, 
239 — another  between  a  crocodile,  247 — the  red  tiger,  Mr. 
Button's  cougar,  244 — common  in  Guinea  Brazil,  Paraguai 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  248 — the  flelh  fuperior  to* 
mutton,  249— and  efteemed  by  the  negroes  as  a  dainty,  298 

Tiger-cat,  or  cat  a-mounntain,  the  ocelot  of  Mr.  Buffon — 
a  beaut'ful  animal  of  its  k>nd,  iii.  255 

Tigais,  a  great  river  in  Afia,  loll  under  mount  Taurus, 
i.  224 

Tingitaniam  and  Egyptians  famous  for  the  finetl  horfes 
in  tize  and  beauty,  ii.  356 

Ti;uia  (water)  of  the  fecond  order  of  infects— defcription 
Of  it,  vii.  358 

Tiptda,  long  legged  gnat,  defcription  of  this  infect— only 

difference  between  it  and  the  gnat,  viii.  1 5 1 

Titmouh.  a  flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v.  314 
T Htd,  differences  between  the  frog  and  it,  as  to  figure  and 

conformation,  vii.  75 — their  nature,  appetites,  and  food — 
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coupling,  92 ---difficulty  in  bringing  forth,  93— curious 
particulars  relating  to  this  animal,  95— one  fwallowing  a  bee 
alive,  the  ftomach  flung,  and  the  infect  vomited  up  again, 
97 — toads  not  venomous---accounts  of  toads  taken  inward- 
ly, 98  —  their  flelh  eaten  as  a  delicacy  on  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, iii.  29S — an  harmlefs,  defencelefs  creature,  and  unve- 
nomous— torpid  in  winter — retreat  then— difficult  to  be  kil- 
led, *vii.  100 — lives  for  centuries  in  a  rock,  or  within  an 
oak,  without  accefs,  nourishment,  or  air,  and  yet  found  a- 
live  and  perfect — accounts  of  this,  1 01— toads  fuck  cancer- 
ous brealls,  and  perform  a  cure— progrefs  of  this  operation, 
102— the  rubeth,  the  land-toad,  alone  has  the  property  of 
fucking,  105— doubtful  whether  they  die  by  internal  or  ex- 
ternal application  of  the  cancerous  matter — varieties  of  the 
animal,  106— fome  bigger  than  ducks,  ii.  6— defcription 
of  the  Surinam  toad,  called  pipal,  108 

Toeoco,  fort  of  cry,  given  as  a  name  in  Canada  to  the 
flamingo,  and  why,  vi.  16 

Toes,  ufually  four  in  aJl  animals  of  the  poultry  kind ;  in  a 
fpecies  of  cock  amount  to  five,  v.  158 

Tom,  a  continuing  tone  produced  from  a  non-elaftic  bo- 
dy, repeating  blows  quick  and  often,  ii.  163 — of  a  fono- 
rous  body  made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations, 
not  the  impelling  force,  is  miftaking  an  effect,  for  a  caufe, 
164 — half  tones  rejected  in  all  countries,  where  mufic  is  in 
its  infancy,  as  in  China,  166 

Tongres,  a  city  in  the  county  of  Liege,  formerly  encom- 
pafied  by  the  fea,  and  at  prefent  thirty-five  leagues  di£an: 
from  it,  i.  276 

Tongue,  the  flamingo's  much  celebrated,  and  larger  than 
that  of  any  bird,  vi.  15 — of  the  great  Greenland  whale, 
fills  feveral  hogfheads  with  blubber,  1 94 — of  the  rein-deer, 
a  great  delicacy,  iii.  167 

Tonquin,  tides  there  the  moll  remarkable  in  the  world,  i, 
*38 

Tet  tb,  coloured,  the  paffion  for  them  in  China  and  Japan 
—in  fome  parts  of  India  black  teeth  defired  with  ardour,  ii. 
77 — teeth  of  animals  various — how  formed  in  man,  101— • 
of  the  elephant,  fhed  like  horns  of  deer,  or  obtained  after 
death,  not  yet  known — natives  of  Africa  find  them  in  their 
forefts,  iv.  281 — of  the  narwhale  furpafies  ivory,  vi.  210 — 
^fcribed  to  a  different  animal— curiofity,  and  the  defire  of 
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fcarce  things,  made  them  very  valuable  a  century  ago,  212 
—the  white  (hark  is  faid  to  have  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
teeth,  235 

Tornado,  a  formidable  tempeft,  fo  called  by  the  Spaniards 
—its  defcription  and  dreadful  effects,  i.  361 

Torpedo,  its  defcription,  vi.  257 — by  an  unaccountable 
power,  the  inftant  touched,  even  with  a  ftick,  when  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  numbs  the  hand  and  arm,  or 
whole  body,  258— -the  fhock  rcfembles  an  electrical  flroke; 
fudden,  tingling,  and  painful---account  by  Kempfer  of 
numbnefs  produced  by  it,  258  --he  believes  holding  in  the 
breath  prevents  the  violence;  implicit  belief  of  efficacy 
would  be  painfully  undeceived,  259-— this  power  not  ex- 
erted upon  every  occafion — trials  by  Reaumur  to  this  pur- 
pofe— opinions  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  effect, 
260 — the  fi(h  dead,  the  power  deflroyed,  then  handled,  or 
eaten  with  fecurity-  the  power  not  extended  to  the  degree 
fome  believe,  reaching  the  fifhermen  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
or  numbing  fifhes  in  the  fame  pond — ridiculous  excefs  of  this 
numbing  quality  in  the  hiftory  of  AbyfTinia,  by  Godignua 
— -Lorenzini,  from  experiments,  is  convinced  the  power  re- 
futes in  two  thin  mufcles  of  the  back,  262— feveral  fifhes 
have  acquired  the  name  of  torpedo,  pofTefTed  of  the  fame 
quality  -  Moore's  and  Condamine's  accounts  of  them, 
263 

Tortoifr,  ranked  among  cruftaceous  fifties,  though  fupc* 
rior  to  them  all  amphibious,  according  to  Seba,  diftin* 
guifhed  in  two  clafTes,  the  land  tort orfe,  andthe/^j  turtle,  vi. 
374---difFer  more  in  habits  than  conformation,  375—  de- 
fcription, 376,  377 — principal  diftinctions,  378— varieties 
are,  trunk-turtle,  loggerhead^  hawks-bill,  and  green-turtle , 
390— all  generally  found  in  warm  countries,  without  reti- 
ring, 3S7 — the  fhell  never  changes,  and  growing  with  the 
body,  is  formed  in  pieces,  386  a  defence  againft  dan- 
gerous attacks,  380—  the  blood  warm  and  red,  376  — how 
circulated,  377— turtle  larger  than  tortoife,  387  — weighs 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds- --ancients  fpeak  of  fome 
ef  amazing  fizes,  593 — live  to  eighty  and  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  381 — can  live  without  limbs,  head,  or  brain* 
proved  by  experiments  of  Rhcdi,  180— moves  with  great 
weight  upon  it,  374 — hears  diftinctfy  by  means  of  an  audi- 
torv  conduit  opening  into  the  mouth,  398— fighs  when  ill 
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fttuated,  and  fheds  tears  when  diltrefTed,  399— torpid  du» 
ring  winter,  fleeping  in  fome  cave,  and  breathing  imper- 
ceptibly, 383— account  of  a  land  tortoife  caught  in  a  canal 
at  Amfterdam,  374 — and  of  a  turtle  in  the  Loire,  in  1729, 
^88— the  food  chiefly  vegetables,  though  believed  to  eat 
infects,  fnails,  and  bugs,  386,  vii.  25 — See  T ur  le. 

Toucan,  a  bird  of  the  pie-kind,  has  a  bill  as  large  as  its 
body---of  five  varieties ;  the  red-beaked  defcribed,  v.  24.5 
—its  food,  244 — pepper  voided  unconnected  by  the  toucan, 
preferred  to  that  frelh  gathered,  244 — Pozzo  bred  one  tame; 
—its  habits  and  food,  245— has  birds,  men,  monkeys,  and 
ferpents  to  guard  againft— fcoops  out  its  neft  into  the  hollow 
of  fome  tree,  leaves  l'carce  room  to  go  in  and  out,  and  with 
its  great  beak  guards  that  entrance,  246 — found  only  in 
warm  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  ten- 
der and  nourilhing  flefh,  and  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  par- 
ticularly the  breaft,  the  lkin  of  which  the  Indians  dry,  and 
glue  to  their  cheeks  for  beauty,  vi.  243 

Touch,  thofe  parts  of  the  body  moft  exercifed  in  touching, 
acquire  the  greatelt  degree  of  accuracy  -  the  fingers,  by  long 
habit,  not  from  a  greater  quantity  of  nerves,  become  mas- 
ters in  the  art,  ii.  185 

Tournefort,  defcribes  a  fpout  feen  in  the  Mediterranean*' 

i.  390— folutions  offered  for  this  furprifmg  phenomenon, 
393 

Trachinus,  the  weever,  a  prickly  finned  jugular  fifth,  de- 
fcribed, vi.  300 

Tracbipterus,  the  fabre,  a  prickly-finned  thoracic  fifh — 
its  defcription,  vi.  303 

Track  of  a  flag,  manner  of  knowing  it,  and  that  of  a  hind;' 
iii.  115 

Trade,  of  hair  of  animals,  driven  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Angora,  iii.  58 

Tragelaphus,  name  of  a  ftag  with  the  ancients- --found  in 
the  forefts  of  Germany,  and  called  by  the  natives  bran-deer, 
or  the  brown  deer,  iii.  122 

Traps  for  horfes,  ufed  by  the  Arabians  for  the  wild  fort, 

ii.  348 — for  wild  afTes,  alfo  ufed  in  the  Archipelago,  377 
—for  mice,  defcribed  in  variety  by  Gefner,  iv.  74 

Treacle,  food  for  bees  during  winter,  when  robbed  of 
their  honey,  viii.  75 
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Trees,  (foifd)  in  the  body  of  folid  rocks,  and  deep  under 
the  earth  upon  which  they  once  grew — conjectures  upon 
this  fubjedt,  i.  49 — found  in  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nefs  in  Flanders,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  281 — lay- 
ing twenty  feet  deep  under  ground  for  many  ages,  becomes 
hard  and  tough,  proofs  of  alternate  overflowings  and  defer- 
tions  of  the  fea,  284 — ufually  of  the  largeft  kinds  in  wild 
uncultivated  wildernefTes,  in  the  ftate  of  rude  nature,  ii.  10 
i — the  banana  and  plantane,  fo  immenfe,  as  to  be  inimically 
inhabited  by  monkeys,  fnakes,  and  birds  of  the  moft  de- 
lightful plumage,  v.  255 — age  known  by  the  number  of 
their  circles,  vi.  174 

TremUev,  firft  difcovered  in  the  polypus  the  power  of  re- 
production in  animals,  viii.  172 

Tricburus,  a  prickly- finned  apodal  fiih  of  a  fword-like 
form,  defcribed,  vi..  300 

Trigla,  the  gurnard,  of  a  fpinous  kind,  defcription  of  this 
fifti,  vi.  303 

Trocbus,  the  fnails  of  that  kind  have  no  mouth — their 
trunk — are  among  fnails,  what  the  tyger,  eagle,  or  mark 
are  among  beafts,  birds,  or  fifties,  vii.  33 

Trogiaajii  of  Bontius,  is  the  ouran-outang,  or  wild  man 
of  the  woods,  iv.  189 

Troglodytes ,  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Arabia  has 
a  pafTage  made  through  it  by  a  difruption,  as  if  artificial, 
1.  157 

Tropical  feas}  are  thofe  in  which  fpouts  are  feen  very  com- 
monly, i.  390— the  climates  fo  hot,  dogs  in  procefs  of  time 
lofe  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent  entirely,  and  why,  iii.  262— 
under  them,  and  for  a  good  fpace  beyond,  tempefts  are 
frequent,  and  their  effects  anticipated,  i.  356 — fuppofed  by 
Linnaeus  the  native  fpot  of  man,  and  the  northern  climates 
only  places  of  fojourning  for  them — an  argument  fufficient 
to  prove  the  contrary,  ii.  240 

Trumpets ,  increafe  founds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  te- 
lefcope  does  bodies — perfons  hard  of  hearing  find  the  fame 
advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this  purpofe,  that  the 
Ihort-fighted  perfons  do  from  glaffes  ;  were  they  farther  en- 
larged, they  could  be  ufe<i  to  advantage  only  in  a  place  of 
folitude  and  ftillnefs,  as  the  mulntude  of  founds  would  pro- 
duce tumult  and  confufion,  ii.  174 
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trunks  of  animals,  that  of  the  elephant  defcribed,  iv.  253 
that  of  the  gnat  may  juftlybe  deemed  one  of  Nature's  maf- 
ter-pieces,  viii.  154 

Trygon,  the  fireflare,  the  enchantrefs  Circe  armed  her  fon 
with  a  fpear  headed  with  the  fpine  of  this  fifh,  vi.  256 

Tubes  ofgU/s,  drawn  as  fine  as  a  hair,  ftill  preferve  their 
hollow  within,  i.  192 

Tubular  <vejjeh,  discovered  by  Fallopius,  aud  called  his 
tubes,  ii.  17 

Tufted-duck,  a  variety  of  the  kind,  native  of  Europe,  vi. 
126 

Tumble- dune,  a  ftrong  beetle,  remarkable  for  make  and 
manners,  viii.  137 

Tumbler,  in  the  divifion  of  Dr.  Caius,  a  dog  of  the  firfl: 
clafs,  or  generous  kind,  iii.  2 86- -fuppofed  the  lurcher,  and 
defcribed,  2S8 

Turbinated  /hells,  are  univalves,  and  the  fir  ft  kind  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  divifion,  vii.  12 

Turbits,  variety  of  the  tame  pigeons,  obtained  by  crofs 
breed,  v.  293 

Turiots,  (and  rays)  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of 
baits ;  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
fea,  and  ufed  as  a  bait,  will  not  be  touched,  vi.  253— 
growth  of  turbots,  334 

Turkey,  bird  of  the  poultry  kind— -its  native  country  dif- 
puted;  arguments  for  the  old  and  new  continent  —  firit  feen 
in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  in  Eng'and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  v.  177  ■  its  tendernefs  with  us, 
when  young,  argues  not  for  our  climate — in  the  wild  ftate, 
hardy  and  numerous  in  the  fnowy  forefts  of  Canada — alfo 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than  in  the  domeftic  ftate — the  fa  - 
vages  weave  the  feathers  into  cloaks,  and  fafhion  them  into 
fans  and  umbrellas,  178 — hunting  the  turkey  a  principal 
diverfion  with  them,  itr  flefh  chiefly  fupporting  their  fami- 
lies—manner of  hunting,  179 

Turkeys,  a  ftupid,  vain  tribe,  quarrelling  among  them- 
felves-- the  cock's  antipathy  to  red,  briftles,  and  flies  to 
attack  it — manner  of  increafing  their  animofity  for  diverfion 
— weak  and  cowardly  againft  the  weakeft  animals  that  dare 
face  them,  180— the  cock  purfues  what  flies  from  him,  as 
lap-dogs  and  children,  then  returns  to  his  train,  difplays 
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his  plumage,  and  ftruts  about— the  female  milder,  gentler, 
and  particularly  fond  of  ants  and  caterpillars'  eggs— lays 
eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  larger  than  a  hen — the  young 
very  tender  at  firft,  muft  be  carefully  attended  to,  180— 
account  of  Abbe  Pluche,  of  a  turkey-hen  and  her  brood  at 
the  fight  of  a  bird  of  prey,  182— turkeys  of  Norfolk  the 
largeft  of  this  kingdom,  fome  weigh  thirty  pounds;  in  Eaft 
India,  in  the  dome  flic  ft  ate,  grow  to  weigh  lixty  pounds, 

"Turkey ,  in  Afia,  has  in  different  parts  horfes  of  almoft  all 
races,  ii.  361— lions  found  to  diminifh  in  number  in  this 
country,  iii.  215 

'Turnings  of  ri<verst  more  numerous  as  they  approach  the 
fea,  become  indications  through  tracklefs  lands—the  bends 
increafing,  form  different  channels  and  mouths  into  the  fea, 
as  the  Danube,  Nile,  Wolga,  i.  203 

Tu,-?ijpity  a  dog  of  the  mongrel  kin<f,  and  the  lower  clafs 
of  Dr.  Caius's  divifion,  iii.  286 

2  urnfione,  a  fmall  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  vi.  23 — likes 
colder  climates  in  fummer,  or  wildeft  and  moifteft  parts  in 
this  country — is  a  bird  of  pafTage,  28 

Turtle ~dov4,  one  of  the  ruminating  birds,  or  with  a  power 
of  difgorging  food  to  feed  its  young,  iii.  5 

Turtle,  propagated  on  fliore  only — comes  from  fea  on  pur- 
pofe  in  coupling  feafon,  vi.  394— female  is  paflive  and  re- 
luctant ;  the  male  is  flow,  but  grafps  fo  faft  nothing  can 
loofe  the  hold,  395 — prepares  for  laying,  and  depofits  her 
eggs  in  the  fand,  wherein  twenty- fix  days  they  are  hatched 
by  the  fun,  385 — lay  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  in  a  feafon,  385— the  young  from  the  egg,  with 
their  fhell,  feek  their  food  untaught,  and  at  the  fize  of 
quails,  run  by  inftintt  to  the  fea,  ignorant  of  all  danger, 
385 

T urtle,  Article  of  commerce,  the  fhell  put  to  many  ufes  ;  of 
the  kaivkys~bill  the  fineft,  confifts  of  eight  flat,  and  five 
hollow  plates,  vi.  390 — how  manufactured,  397 — the  flefh, 
particularly  of  the  green  turtle,  prized  as  a  delicacy,  and  is 
wholefome,  392 — the  great  Med-.terramun  the  largeft  of  all, 
unfit  and  unfafe  to  eat ;  its  fhell  is  unprofitable  for  ufe,  387 
— feveral  ways  of  catching  turtles,  398 

T.jfis,  of  the  babyroueffa  a  fine  ivory,  fmootherand  whi- 
ter than  the  elephant's,  but  not  fo  hard— of  enormous  fize, 
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ni.  1 94— of  caftrated  animals  fcarce  appear  without  the  lips, 
!Q7---thofe  of  a  boar,  fometimes  a  foot  long,  172 — broken, 
afjate  his  fiercenefs  and  venery,  producing  nearly  the  fame 
effect  as  caftration,  197  —of  the  mamnvuth  weigh  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  thofe  of  the  elephant  from  Africa,  two  hun- 
ted and  fifty-^-fome  remarkable  lately  found  near  the  Ohio, 
and  Miume  in  America,  vi.  278-  Dr  Hunter  thinks  them 
of  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant,  iv.  283— of  the  nar- 
whale,  or  fea  unicorn,  a  cetaceous  fifli  with  teeth,  from  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  long,  vi.  208 

Twins,  never  while  infants,  fo  large  or  Itrong  as  children 
that  come  fin  ly  into  the  world,  and  why,  ii.  48 

fypbonSi  fpouts  fo  called  feen  at  land,  differ  in  feveral  re- 
ipe&s  from  thofe  at  fea,  i.  394 

Tj/or ,  (Dr.)  his  defcription  of  an  ouran-outang,  by  the 
name  of  pigmy ,  the  belt  and  moftexad,  iv.  191 
U. 

Valerian,  a  plant  of  which  cats  are  excefiively  fond,  iii, 
206 

Valle,  (Pietro)  his  defcription  of  Perlian  horfes,  ii. 
361 

Vampyre,  a  foreign  bat,  having  the  reputed  faculty  of 
drawing  blood  from  perfons  aileep ;  and  thus  dellroying  diem 
before  they  awake,  iv.  144.    See  Bat, 

Vanfirg,  a  fort  of  ferret  of  Madagafcar,  according  to 
Mr.  Euffon,  iii.  362 

Vapour  of  metals  in  mines  not  fo  noxious,  as  thofeoffub- 
flances  with  which  ores  are  ufually  united,  fuch  as  arfenic, 

cinabar,  &c.  fragrance  of  their  fmell— -warnings  about 

them,  i.  79 — difengaged  from  water,  and  attenuated,  af- 
cends  into  the  atmofphere,  where  condenfed  and  acquiring 
weight  as  it  rolls,  falls  down  in  a  (hape  fuirable  to  the  tem- 
perature of  its  elevation,  370- — mod  foetid,  breathed  from 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  iii.  323 

Varenms,  his  opinion  upon  the  formation  of  rivers,  i. 

$99  :    •  • 

yari,  a  kind  of  maki,  laft  of  the  monkey  kind,  iv.  240 
—its  defcription,  241 

Vault,  go  to  vault,  phrafe  ufed  by  hunters  when  the  hare 
enters  holes  like  fhe  rabbit,  iv.  10 
G£3 
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Vegetables,  totally  unprotected,  and  expofed  to  every  af- 
failant,  ii.  2 — thofe  in  a  dry  and  funny  foil,  are  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  not  luxuriant;  and  thofe  the  jont  product  of  heat 
and  moifture,  are  luxuriant  and  tender,  5 — but  few  noxious — 
that  life  as  much  promoted  by  human  induftry,  as  animallife 
is  diminfhed,  13 — not  pofieffed  of  one  power  which  ani- 
mals have,  the  actual  ability,  or  aukward  attempt  at  felf- 
prefervation,  viii.  163 — vegetable-earth — the  bed  of  it  in 
an  inhabited  country,  muft  be  always  dimininVng,  and  why, 
i.  56 — plant,  with  a  round  bulbous  head,  which,  when 
dried,  becomes  of  amazing  elasticity,  grows  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  region,  on  mountains,  where  continual  frolt 
reigns,  1  51 — vegetables  cover  the  bottom  of  many  parts  of 
the  fea,  ii.  6 — thofe  called  marine  grow  to  a  monftrous  fize, 
•viii.  179 — different  kinds  appropriated  to  different  appe- 
tites of  animals,  and  why — b  rds  diftribute  the  feeds  of  ve- 
getables where  they  fly,  ii.  5— the  afs  gives  preference  over 
others  to  the  plantane,  381— -the  fole  food  of  ruminating  a- 
nimals,  iii.  1 — animals  feeding  on  vegetables  molt  inoffen- 
Tive  and  timorous,  iv.  3 — fome  poffefled  of  motion — what 
constitutes  the  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  anfwer,  viii.  161— like  fluids 
and  mineral  fubitances,  produce  air  in  a  copious  manner,  i, 

3'8 

Vegetation,  anticipated  in  its  progrefs  by  bees,  viii.  74 

Velino,  a  river  in  Italy,  has  a  cataract  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  perpendicular  in  height,  i.  222 

Velocity,  not  alone  the  actuating  force  of  winds,  but  alfo 
the  degree  of  denfity,  i.  3  5 

Velvet ,  like  downy  fubitance  upon  the  fkin  covering  the 
fkull,  when  the  horn  of  a  deer  is  fallen  off,  iii.  96 

Velvet-duck,  a  variety  of  the  common-duck,  a  native  of 
the  European  dominions,  vi.  127 

Vinery,  partridges  immoderately  addicted  to  it,  to  an  un- 
natural degree,  v.  209 

Venom,  given  to  the  weapon  of  the  fireflare  by  Pliny, 
iElian,  and  Oppian,  in  a  degree  to  affect  the  inanimate  cre- 
ation, vi.  255 — many  reafons  to  doubt  of  it,  256 

Venus,  the  Grecian,  her  nofe  fuch  as  at  prefent  would  be 
deemed  an  actual  deformity,  ii.  76 — a  modern  lady's  face, 
like  that  of  the  Venus  of  Med.cis,  would  fcarce  be  thought 
beautiful,  except  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  ii.  265 
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Verges*  or  orifices  of  the  fnails,  are  tvyo,  one  active,  the 
other  paffive,  vii.  31 

Vermin,  hofpitals  erected  by  the  Bramins  in  India  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  ii.  225— lefs 
found  with  affes,  than  with  other  animals  covered  with  hair, 

386 

Vertigo  in  goats  produced  by  immoderate  cold,  iii.  5  3 
Ve/u-vius,  its  eruptions,  the  molt  remarkable  defcribed 
by  Valetta,  i.  91 — account  of  another  by  Bifhop  Berkley  * 

Vibrations  of  a  bell  ceafe  to  be  heard  when  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  i.  334 — the  tone  of  a  fonorous  body 
made^o  depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations,  not  the 
force,  is  a  miftake  of  an  effect  for  a  caufe,  ii.  164 

Vimta,  a  port  of  Pomerania,  overflowed  and  deftroyed  by 
the  Baltic,  i.  278 

Violet-crab  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  moft  noted  forfhape., 
delicacy  of  flem,  and  Angularity  of  manners,  vi.  368 

Viper,  moft  vivacious  of  reptiles-— experiment  on  a  viper 
in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  by  Mr.  Boyle,  i.  316— kept 
in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any  food,  vii.  179 
its  progreffive  motion,  180 — the  only  animal  in  Great-Bri- 
tain whofe  bite  is  feared,  203 — do  not  devour  their  young 
—their  food,  205 — by  the  application  of  falad-oi!,  the  bite 
of  the  viper  effectually  cured— who  firft  discovered  this  re- 
medy—effects  of  the  viper's  bite,  296 

Vifion,  its  errors — objects  reprefented  upfide-down  and 
double,  ii.  147 — the  point  without  fenfation,  150 — and  want 
ofmeafure  for  diftance,  151 

Viviparous  and  oviparous  animals,  the  two  clafTes  for  ge- 
neration and  production — all  other  modes  held  imaginary 
and  erroneous,  ii.  22 — the  blenny,  a  fpinous  fifh,  brings 
forth  two  or  three  hundred  young  at  a  time,  alive  and  play- 
ing around,  vi.  175 

Ukraine,  the  cattle  there  become  very  fat,  and  confidered 
thelargeftof  all  Europe,  iii.  19 

Ul/oa,  his  defcription  of  part  of  South  America,  of  Co- 
topaxi,  of  Quito,  of  the  Andes,  and  a  volcano,  i.  99 

Umbilical  vefTels,  thofe  of  the  placenta  to  the  fcetusA 
ii.  41 
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Unan,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  the  (loth,  an  animal  about 
the  fize  of  a  badger,  iv.  343 

Under-bung,  expreffion  among  painters,  meaning  a  pro- 
minent under  jaw,  ii.  01 

Vnon  ftandmg,  comparative  progrefs  of  it— greater  in  in- 
fants than  in  children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  ii.  61 

Undulations  in  elaftic  bodies  fuppofed  by  the  ear  one  con- 
tinued found,  though  in  reality  many,  ii.  163 

Umccrn  of  the  fea,  a  whale  with  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
its  defcription,  vi.  208 — See  Narmukale. 

Univalve  (hells,  firft  divifion  by  Ariftotle,  as  to  figure, 
vii.  12 

Voice  of  birds  much  louder  to  their  bulk  than  animals  of 
other  kinds — fet  to  mufic  by  father  Kircher,  v.  143 

Vd&til ,  cauftic  fait  obtained  in  great  quantity  from  the 
cantharides  flies,  viii.  143 

/ 'cleans,  confidered  as  a  cannon  of  immenfe  fize,  the  mouth 
near  two  miles  circumference,  i.  87 — opinions  of  philofo- 
phers  and  ignorant  men  about  it,  88 — the  real  caufes-— 
three  very  remarkable  in  Europe,  and  which,  89— Albou- 
ras,  molt  famous  in  Afia— one  in  the  ifland  of  Ternate,  98 
in  the  Molucca  illands  in  Japan,  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  in 
the  Cape  de  Verd  illands,  the  peak  in  Teneriff;  alfo  in 
America,  99 — marine  ones  not  very  frequent,  and  whys 

remit,  black,  a  mortal  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  called 
chapatonadas,  in  America,  i.  323 

Uranojcopus,  a  prickly-finned  apodal  filh,  (fcfeription  of 
it,  vi.  306 

Urchins,  or  echini,  a  multiyalve  mell-fifh,  vii.  61—  man- 
ner of  exhibiting  this  extraordinary  animal  in  every  light, 
61 — its  defcription,  62 — fome  kinds  as  good  eating  as  the 
lobfter,  and  its  eggs  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy,  63 

Urinary  paffages,  effects  of  the  cantharides  falling  prin- 
cipally upon  them,  viii.  143 

"  Urine  of  animals  found  efficacious  in  fome  diforders,  iii. 
69— of  the  lion  infuppor table,  224— of  camels,  an  ingredi- 
ent in  fal  ammoniac,  iv.  311 — of  birds  differ  from  that  of 
other  animals,  v.  17 

Urfnn,  or  HuJjon,  of  the  hedge-hog  kind,  a  native  of 
Hudfon's  bay,  iv.  1 1 5— its  defcription — fleeps  much,  and 
feeds  upon  the  bark  of  Juniper— in  winter  fnow  ferves  it  as 
drink,  and  in  furnmer  it  laps  water  like  a  dog,  1 15 
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Vrus  and  bifon  in  fa&  defcendants  of  one  common  ftock  ; 
and  naturalifts,  affigning  them  different  clafTes,  have  Separa- 
ted what  is  really  united,  iii.  15 — this  wild  bull  chiefly  met 
with  in  Lithuania — defcription  of  it,  16 — generally  taken 
by  pit-falls,  17— the  breed  chiefly  occupies  the  cold  and 
temperate  zones,  20 

Vulture-kind \  its  diftinclive  marks  from  other  kinds  of 
carnivorous  birds— the  flelh  liked  and  dreffed  for  eating, 
according  to  Bellonius,  v.  85 — feldom  attacks  living  ani- 
mals when  fupplied  with  dead,  1 07 — defcription  of  the 
golden  vulture,  108 — vulture  and  dog,  about  Grand  Cai- 
ro, in  Egypt,  keep  together  in  a  Sociable  friendly  manner, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  the  fame  neft,  iii.  304 — of  Se- 
negal, faid  to  carry  off  children,  probably  no  other  than  the 
condor,  v.  105 

Vulture*  bird  of  prey,  next  in  rank  to  the  eagle,  lefs  ge- 
nerous and  bold,  v.  107 — countries  where  found — unknown 
in  England,  109 — flocks  of  them  near  Grand  Cairo  not 
permitted  to  be  deftroyed,  as  they  devour  all  the  filth  and 
carrion  there— in  company  with  wild  dogs,  tear  and  devour 
together  without  quarrelling,  1 1  o — wonderful  method  of 
feparating  t^e  flem  from  the  bones,  and  leaving  the  fkin 
entire,  1 1 1 — fmell  carrion  from  afar — follow  thofe  that  hunt 
for  fkins  alone,  and  fo  voracioufly  fill  themfelves  as  merely 
to  waddle,  and  to  want  difgorging  before  they  fly  away— 
are  little  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  allow  themfelves  to 
be  approached — an  eagle  falling  in  upon  their  meals,  keeps 
them  at  a  diftance  till  he  be  fatiated— an  ox  returning  home 
alone,  lying  down  by  the  way,  becomes  their  prey,  and  is 
devoured  alive— attempt  oxen  grazing,  deftroys  lambs,  and 
feed  much  upon  ferpents,  rabbits,  hares,  and  what  game 
they  can  overpower— alfo  demolifh  whole  broods  of  croco- 
diles, 1 1 1— lay  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  but  once 
a  year — make  nefts  in  inacceffible  cliffs  and  remoter!:  placet 
—their  flefh  lean,  ftringy,  naufeous,  tailing  and  fmelling  of 
carrion,  1 1 4 — the  down  of  their  wing  makes  a  pretty  kind 
of  fur,  commonly  fold  in  Afiatic  markets,  109 

King  of  Vultures,  defcription  of  this  bird,  v.  ur 
W. 

Waijls  of  European  women  difpleafed  Linnaeus,  who,  in  a 
catalogue  of  monfters,  particularly  adds  their  flender  waim, 
ii.  Itf 
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Walfifchaas,  whales  provender,  infetts  floating  in  clutters 
•n  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  called  Medufa,  by  Linnaeus, 
vi.  199 

Walnut-trees,  with  walnuts  on  the  Hem,  leaves  and 
branches,  in  exacl  prefervation,  found  at  twenty,  fix  feet 
depth  round  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  i.  282 

Wanderoixy  a  baboon,  lefs  than  the  mandril,  its  de- 
scription— chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
iv.  215 

Wappe,  dog  of  the  mongrel  kind,  in  the  third  divifion  of 
Dr.  Caius,  iii.  286 

Warbling  of  birds,  fo  loud  and  various  in  modulation,  not 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  v.  1 4. 

Warme,  the  Brafilian  guariba,  largeft  of  the  monkey- 
kind,  found  in  America,  iv.  235 — its  defcription,  236 

War:t,  hog  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  defcribed  by  Wafer, 
iii.  196 

Warwickjhire  rams  not  uncommonly  worth  fifty  guineas, 
nfc  44 

Wct/ps,  ruminating  infedls,  or  feemingly  fuch,  iii.  6 — their 
defcription  and  habits — their  habitation  fcarcely  completed 
when  the  inhabitant  dies— have  two  or  three  hundred  queens 
in  a  hive,  viii.  96 — their  neft  a  moll  curious  objeft,  97 — the 
focial  wafps  gather  no  honey  themfelves,  though  fond  of 
fweets,  102 — fierce  battles  with  the  bees,  who  make  up  by 
conduct  and  numbers  the  deficiency  of  prowefs,  103 — their 
depredations,  102 — where  found,  other  flies  defert  the  place, 
103— live  but  one  feafon,  104.— cannot  endure  winter — 
before  new  year  they  whither  and  die,  having  butchered 
their  young— in  every  neft,  one  or  two  females  furvive— 
impregnated  the  preceeding  feafon,  flie  begins  in  fpring  to 
lay  eggs — and  before  June  produces  ten  thoufand  young, 
which  are  nurfed  and  fed  by  her  alone,  10*5 — folitary  wafp, 
its  manners,  106 — provifions  made  for  the  young  at  leaving 
the  egg — the  provifions  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one 
clofes  the  hole  and  dies — the  young  leaving  the  egg  are 
fcarcely  vifible,  108— how  the  life  of  the  young  is  Ipent— 
wafps  of  Europe  innocent  compared  to  thofe  of  tropical  cli- 
mate—defcription  of  thofe  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  their 
habits,  109 — pains  of  their  lting  infupportable,  more  terri- 
ble than  of  a  fcorpion,  the  part  fwells,  and  people  are  fo  dif- 
figured  as  fcarce  to  be  known,  uo 
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Water,  its  parts  infinitely  fmall,  driven  through  the  pores 
of  gold,  penetrating  through  all  fubftances,  except  glafs — 
enter  the  compofition  of  all  bodies,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
foffil,  i.  164 — birds,  beafts,  fifties,  infecls,  trees,  and  vegeta- 
bles, with  their  parts,  have  growth  from  it,  and  by  puter- 
fa&ion  become  water,  165 — gives  all  other  bodies  nrmnefs 
and  durability,  163— a  phial  hermetically  fealed,  kept  fifty 
years,  depofed  no  fediment,  and  continued  tranfparent,  16S 
; — gathered  after  a  thunder-clap  in  fultry  weather,  depofits 
a  real  fait,  169 — fpring-water  collected  from  the  air — of 
river  waters,  the  Indus  and  the  Thames  offer  the  moil  light 
and  wholefome,  170 — lightnefs,  and  not  tranfparency,  the 
tefl  of  purity,  171 — pureft  water  diltilled  from  fnow  on  tops 
of  higher!  mountains— different  kinds  adapted  to  different 
conftitutions,  172 — waterof  the  fea  heavier  and  more  buoy- 
ant than  frefh  water,  241 — very  tranfparent,  171—  frelh 
water  at  fea  putrifies  twice,  fometimes  thrice  in  a  voyage— 
a  month  at  fea,  fends  up  a  noifome  and  dangerous  vapour, 
which  takes  fire  from  a  flame,  173— elementary  water  not 
compounded,  i.  174— is  ice  kept  in  fufion,  175 — dilates  in 
bulk  by  cold,  176 — confirmed  by  experiments,  178 — very 
comprefhble  and  elaftic,  180 — made  to  refemble  air,  1 83— 
a  drop  of  water  converted  into  fleam  capable  of  raifing 
twenty  ton  weight,  i.  184 — keeps  its  furface  level  and  even, 
185 — a  fingle  quart  fufficient  to  burfl  a  hogfhead,  and  how, 
\%-j,etfeq. — of  the  fea  kept  fweet  by  motion,  249 — con- 
converted  into  ruining  air,  and  again  into  its  former  ftate, 
337 — the  bramins  of  India  fmell  the  water  they  drink,  to 
us  quite  inodorous,  ii.  180 

Water -/pouts,  burfl  from  the  fea,  and  join  mills  immediate- 
ly above  them,  i.  3-7 — moft  furprifing  phenomena,  dread- 
ful to  mariners,  and  aflonifhing  to  obfeners  of  nature,  com- 
mon in  the  tropical  feas,  fometimes  in  our  own — defcription 
of  thofe  feen  by  Tournefort  in  the  Mediterranean,  390— 
folutions  offered  for  this  furprifing  phoenomenn,  393 

U uter-rwagtai  ,  flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind, 
living  upon  infects,  v.  314 

Waves,  their  luminous  appearance  in  the  night,  and  the 
caufe,  i.  247 

Wux^{  two  kinds  gathered  by  common  bees,  viii.  88 — 
the  firft  fifteen  days,  the  bees  make  more  wax  than  during 
Jhe  reft  of  the  year,  86 — that  produced  by  black  bees  in 
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tropical  climates  only  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  being 
too  foft  for  candles,  as  in  Europe,  90 

Weafel,  a  fmall  carnivorous  animal ;  marks  common  to  the 
kind,  iii.  346 — thefe  differ  from  the  cat-kind  in  the  for- 
mation and  difpofition  of  claws— differ  from  the  dog-kind 
in  a  clothing  of  fur  rather  than  hair,  346 — one  of  the  fpe- 
cies  is  like  all  the  reft,  347— this  the  fmalleft  of  the  whole 
kind,  348 — its  defcription— -untamcable  and  untraceable, 
349 — hides  and  fleeps  three  parts  of  the  day,  and  fallies 
forth  for  prey  in  the  evening,  350 — attacks  animals  much 
above  its  own  lize,  349— catches  rats  and  mice  better  than 
cats;  alfo  fmall  birds— deftroys  young  poultry,  and  fucks 
the  eggs— fo  nimbly  runs  up  high  walls,  no  place  is  fecure 
from  it,  350 — in  cultivated  lands,  it  thins  the  number  of 
hurtful  vermin,  359 — never  cries  but  when  ftruck— all  the 
kind  have  glands  near  the  anus,  fecreting  a  fubftance  foetid 
in  fome,  and  a  perfume  in  others,  347 — this  moft  offenlive  in 
fummer,  and  infufferable  when  irritated,  152— one  fort  in 
America  is  by  Jailors  called  the  ftinkard.  See  Stnkards. 
Confined  to  a  cage,  is  ever  in  uneafy  agitation — muft  have 
leave  to  hide  itfelf — eats  only  by  Health,  and  will  not  touch 
the  food  until  it  begins  to  putrefy,  349— the  female  makes 
an  eafiy  bed  for  her  young,  and  generally  brings  forth  from 
three  to  five  at  a  time,  and  with  clofed  eyes,  351 — account 
of  a  weafel's  forming  her  neft,  and  bringing  forth  her  young 
in  the  putrid  carcafe  of  a  wolf,  352 — the  white  ermine 
found  in  Great  Britain  is  called  the  white  weafel — its  fur 
among  us  of  no  value,  358 — of  the  weafel  kind,  the  martin 
the  moft  pleafmg,  368— the  boldeft  and  moft  ufeful  of  all  is 
the  ichneumon,  376 

Weather,  the  moift  alone  prevents  evaporation,  i.  371 

Weathercocks  often  erroneous  with  Derham  in  regard  to 
upper  regions,  i.  353 

Weed  floating  over  great  tradls  of  the  fea  ferve  as  fuftenance 
for  many  fifh  bearing  fimilitude  with  fuch  vegetables,  ii.  7 

Wr-ver,  the  trachinus,  a  prickly- finned  jugular  fifh,  its 
defcription  vi.  300  — the  fting  given  by  its  backfin  is  poifon- 
ous,  32 

Weigh  of  the  human  body  often  found  to  differ  from  it- 
felf— inftances  of  it — the  difference  often  amounts  to  a 
pound,  or  fomctimes  to  a  pound  and  a  half,  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive whence  this  adventitious  weight  is  derived,  ii.  no— • 
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the  porters  of  Conftantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  hundred 
pounds  weight— a  man  able  to  raife  a  weight  of  two  thoufand 
pounds— a  horfe  will  not  carry  upon  its  Back  above  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds— whence  this  feeming  fuperiority 
comes,  ii2' 

We  /,  burning,  at  Borfely,  now  flopped,  had  a  fire-damp 
in  it,  which  would  kindle  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  i.  86 
— -fome  continue  full,  affected  neither  by  rains  nor  droughts, 

Welland,  river  never  Spalding,  has  amazing  ftioals  of 
fticklebacks  caught  in  it,  vi.  328 

Wfrt%  Sebald,  a  traveller,  confirms  the  exigence  of  giants, 
on  a  coaft  of  South  America,  towards  the  llraights  of  Ma- 
gellan, ii.  261 

Wtale,  the  largeft  animal  known,  no  precife  anatomy  of 
this  fifh  yet  given— -two  centuries  ago  they  were  defcribed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  vi.  1 82— -Bifcayneers 
practifed  the  whale-filhery  near  Greenland  foon  after  the 
year  1300,  i.  250—feven  different  kinds,  diftinguimed  by 
external  figure  or  internal  conformation,  i93---are  gregari- 
ous animals,  make  migrations  from  one  ocean  to  another, 
20 1 ---and  generally  refort  where  they  have  the  leaft  dif- 
turbance,  i92---great  Greenland  whale,  its  defcription,  vi. 
191— -from  fixty  to  feventy  feet  long- --the  head  one  third 
of  its  bulk,  1 91 -—its  hearing  is  acute,  193— breathes  air 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  cannot  remain  under  it  like 
other  fifties,  167 ---it  blows  loudly  through  the  fpout  holes, 
and  moft  fiercely  when  wounded- --whalebone  different  from 
the  bones  of  the  body,  v.  1 97— -the  fins  are  from  five  toeight 
feet  long,  191 ---the  throat  is  narrow,  nothing  larger  than  a 
herring  can  be  fwallowed,  198— the  tail  its  only  weapon  of 
defence,  is  twenty-four  feet  broad,  and  ft/ikes  hard  blows, 
191-— one  feen  by  Ray  marbled,  with  the  figures  123  dis- 
tinctly marked  upon  it,  193 ---the  blubber  and  other  parts 
turnout  to  very  good  account---the  flelh  palatable  to  fome 
nations,  205  — the  female  and  male  keep  much  together; 
their  fidelity  exceeds  that  of  birds— inftance  of  it,  195—  do 
not  crofs  breeds— Ihe  goes  with  young  nine  months,  is  then 
fatter  than  at  other  times-— produces  two  breafts  and  teats 
at  pleafure— fuckles  her  young  a  year,  and  how-— is  very 
tender  of  them-— defends  them  fiercely  when  purfued-— ir.- 
ftance  of  it— dives  with  them,  and  comes  up  foon  ip  gi.e 
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them  breath— during  the  firft  year,  called  fhort- heads,  a'nd 
then  yield  fifty  barrels  of  blubber— at  two  years,  they  are 
ftunts,  and  after  that  flcull-fifti,  195— the  food  of  this  ani- 
mal, an  infect  called  medufa  by  Linaeus,  and  walfifchaas  by 
the  Icelanders ---purfues  no  other  filh,  and  is  inoffenfive  in 
its  element,  198— -the  whale-loufe,  of  the  fhell-fifh  kind, 
flicks  to  its  body  as  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  fhip,  gets  under 
the  fins,  and  eats  through  the  fkin  into  the  fat,  i99~--the 
fword-fifh  affrights  the  whale,  avoids  the  nroke  of  its  tail, 
bounds  upon  its  back,  and  cuts  into  it  with  the  toothed  edges 
of  its  bill,  1 99-— the  killer,  a  cetaceous  filh  of  great  ftrength, 
with  powerful  teeth,  befet  the  whale  as  dogs  do  a  bull,  tear 
it  down,  and  then  devour  only  its  tongue,  200  -  old  manner 
of  taking  whales,  202---improvements  hinted,  205 

Spermaceti  Whale,  the  cachalot,  has  teeth  in  the  under  jaw 
—is  lefs  than  the  whale,  about  fixty  feet  long,  and  fixteen 
high — can  remain  longer  under  water ;  and  the  head  makes 
one  half  of  the  whole — is  voracious  and  deftruclive  even  to 
dolphins  and  porpefTes,  vi.  213 — feven  diftin&ions  in  this 
tribe,  2 1 3 — contain  two  precious  drugs,  the  fpermaceti  and 
ambergris ;  the  latter  moftly  in  older  fifties,  215.  See  Ca- 
chalot. , 

Wheat  and  currants,  fwallovved  whole,  indigeftible  to  man  ; 
fo  may  many  kinds  of  food  be  in  the  ftomachs  of  animals, 
v-  74 

W^at-ear,  a  thick  fhort-billed  bird  of  the  fparrovv-kind, 
thought  foreign,  v.  3 1 5 — it  migrates  before  winter,  3 1 8 

Wbin-chat,  a  (lender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind,  v. 
3 1 4— bird  of  paflage,  3 1 8 

Whip-fnak< ,  a  very  venomous  ferpent  of  the  eaft,  is  five 
feet  long,  and  its  bite  kills  in  fix  hours  time,  vii.  214 

Wnitpcol,  manner  in  which  it  is  formed,  i.  265 — thofe  of 
the  ocean  particularly  dangerous,  267 — the  central  point  al- 
ways loweit,  and  why,  205 

Whirl-.  :ndy  the  mod  rapid  formed  by  united  contributions 
of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  increafing  the  current 
of  air,  i.  338 

Wbijkers,  a  man  without  them  formerly  confidered  as 
unfit  for  company  in  Spain  ;  nature  denying,  art  fupplied 
the  deficiency— a  Spanilh  general  borrowing  money  from 
the  Venetians,  pawned  his  whifkers,  and  took  care  to  re- 
leafe  them— part  of  the  religion  of  the  Tartars  confiil  in 
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the  management  of  their  whifkers ;  and  they  waged  war 
with  the  Perfians  as  infidels,  whofe  whifkers  had  not  the  or- 
thodox cut,  ii.  96 — the  Kings  of  Perfia  were  them  matted 
with  gold  thread ;  and  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  firft  ra- 
ces, had  them  knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold,  96 

Wbijion,  his  reafoning  concerning  the  theory  of  the  earth 
— finds  water  enough  in  the  tail  of  a  comet  for  the  univerfal 
deluge,  i.  28 

White,  the  natural  colour  of  man,  all  other  tints  proceed 
from  greater  or  lefier  heat  of  climates,  ii.  233 — among 
white  races  of  people,  our  own  country  bids  faireil  for  pre- 
eminence, 235 

White-bait,  Ihoals  appear  near  Greenwich  in  July;  and 
feem  the  young  of  fome  animal  not  come  to  perfect  form, 

vi-  337  , 

Wbite-nrfcy  the  moujloc,  monkey  of  the  antient  continent, 

a  beautiful  little  animal — its  defcription — a  native  of  the 

Gold  Coaft,  iv.  234. 

White-throat,  a  flender-billed  bird  of  the  fparrow-kind, 
living  upon  infects,  v.  314 

Widgeon,  2l  variety  of  the  European  duck  defcribed,  but 
beft  known  by  its  whiffling  found,  vi.  130 

Wild  man  of  the  woods,  the  ouran-cutung,  foremoft  of  the 
ape-kind — this  name  given  to  various  animals  walking  up- 
right, but  from  different  countries,  and  of  different  pro- 
portions and  powers — the  -rogloayte  of  Bontius,  the  drill  of 
Purchas,  pygmy  of  Tyfon,  and  pongo  of  Battel,  have  all  this 
general  name,  iv.  189 

Wind,  a  current  of  air — artificial,  i.  337 — caufes  affigned 
for  the  variety,  activity,  continual  change,  and  uncertain 
duration  of  it,  338 — in  what  manner  to  foretel  the  certainty 
of  a  wind,  as  the  return  of  an  eclipfe — to  account  for  vari- 
ations of  wind  upon  land,  not  at  prefer] t  expected,  339 — 
recourfe  to  be  had  to  the  ocean— and  why — in  many  parts  of 
the  world  the  winds  pay  ftated  vifits— in  fome  places  they 
blow  one  way  by  day,  and  another  by  night ;  in  others,  for 
one  half  year  they  go  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  former 
recourfe;  in  fome  places  the  winds  never  change,  340 — 
the  wind  which  never  varies  is  the  great  univerfal  wind, 
blowing  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  in  all  extenfive  oceans, 
where  the  land  does  not  break  the  general  current,  341 — 
the  other  winds  are  deviations  of  its  current— many  theories 
I 
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to  explain  the  motion  of  the  winds— that  of  Dr.  Lyfler*^ 
theory  of  Cartefius — Dr.  Halley's  more  plaufible,  342, 

ttfrq. 

Trade-winds,  blow  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator, 
i.  343 — were  the  furface  of  the  globe  fea,  the  winds  would 
be  conftant,  and  blow  in  one  direction — various  circumftan- 
ces  break  its  current,  and  drive  it  back  againft  its  general 
courfe,  forcing  it  upon  coafts  that  face  the  weft,  344 — want 
of  a  true  fyftem  of  trade- winds,  fupplied  by  an  imperfeft 
hiftory  of  them — north  wind  prevails  during  October,  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  in  the  Atlantic,  under 
the  temperate  zone — north  wind  reigns  during  the  winter  in 
Nova  Zembla,  and  other  arctic  countries— »-fouth  wind  pre* 
vails  during  July  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands— fnorth-welfc 
wind  blows  during  September  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope—* 
regular  winds  produced  by  various  caufes  upon  land — anci- 
ent Greeks  firft  obferved  them,  346 — in  general>  wherever 
a  ftron»  current  of  water,  there  is  a  wind  to  attend  it— re- 
gular winds  produced  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea— 
winds  called  monfoons,  347 — fome  peculiar  to  certain  coafts 
— fouth  wind  conftant  upon  thofe  of  Chili  and  Peru~other 
winds  particular  to  various  coafts,  348 

Winds  at  Lnd,  puff"  by  intervals,  and  why — not  fo  at  fea, 
i.  352— eaft  wind  more  conftant  than  any  other;  and  gene- 
rally moft  powerful— wind  blowing  one  way,  and  clouds 
moving  another,  forerunners  of  thunder— caufe  of  this  fur- 
prifing  appearance  remains  a  fecret,  353 — from  fea,  gene- 
rally moifter  than  thofe  over  tra&s  of  land — more  boifterous 
in  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  other  feafons,  354—  their  forc£ 
does  not  depend  upon  velocity  alone,  but  alfo  upon  denfity 
—reflected  from  fides  of  mountains  and  towers,  often  more 
powerful  than  in  direct  progreflion,  355 — raife  fandy  deferts 
in  one  country,  to  depofit  them  upon  fome  other — fouth 
winds  in  fummer,  fo  hot  in  Egypt  as  almoft  to  ftop  refpira- 
tion,  and  produce  epidemic  diforders,  continuing  for  any 
length  of  time,  357 — deadly  along  the  coafts  of  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  and  of  India,  359— aflume  a  viable  form* 

Wind-pipe >  in  men  has  a  lump  not  feen  in  women,  ii.  102 
-makes  convolutions  within  a  bird,  and  is  called  the  laby- 
rinth, v.  1 3 — this  difference  obtains  in  birds  feemingly  of 
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*  the  Tame  fpecie?,  v.  14 — ftrange  in  the  throat  of  the  crane, 
3 77 — of  the  bittern,  vi.  2— in  the  wild  fwan,  114 

W5*gi  of  hirds,  anfwer  four  legs  of  cmadrupedes — their 
defcription---baftard  wing,  v.  7 — flap  of  a  fwan's  wing 
breaks  a  man's  leg  ;  a  fimilar  blow  from  an  eagle  lays  a  man 
dead  inftantly,  9 — of  butterflies,  c*  "Knguifti  them  from  flies 
of  other  kinds — their  number  and  beautiful  colours,  viii. 

33  '  .   .     .  '    '   '  '  .        .  ..  V- 

Wmftr  beginning  round  the  poles,  the  mifty  appearance 

of  heat  in  fouthern  climates  is  there  produced  by  coid,-i. 
378 

Wtfiitt,  a  monkey  of  the  fagoin  kind,  remarkable  for  the 
tufts  of  hair  up.<n  its  face,  and  its  annulated  tail,  iv.  237 

Wolga,  its  length — abounds  with  water  in  May  and  June; 
at  other  times  very  mallow— -the  EngHm  difappointed  in  a 
trade  into  Perfia  through  it,  i.  209— receives  thirty-three 
leiTer  rivers  in  its  courfe,  2 1  /■ — and  has  feventy  openings  in- 
to the  Cafpian  fea,  131 

a  fierce,  ftrong,  cunning  carnivorous  quadrupede, 
externally  and  internally  fo  nearly  refembling  the  dog,  they 
feem  modelled  alike,  yet  have  a  perfect  antipathy  to  each  0- 
ther,  iii.  3C9 — defcription  of  the  wolf,  306 — principal  dif- 
tinclion  from  the  dog  is  the  eye,  which  opens  flantingiy 
upwards  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  nofc,  307 — alfo  the 
tail  is  long,  buihy,  hanging  lank — the  wolf  lives  about 
twenty  year? — is  not  much  with  thofe  of  his  kind,  yet  hunts 
in  pack*  with  them,  3  ii— quarrelling,  they  devour  each 
other,  no — is  watchful,  and  eafily  waked— fupplied  with 
water,  lives  four  or  five  days  without  fo^d — carries  ofr  a 
fheep  without  touching  the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  ftvifter 
than  the  fhepherds  his  purfuers,  3 1 5— rfmells  a  carcafe  at  a 
great  diftance,  316  -  leaving  the  wood,  goes  out  againft  the 
wind— particularly  fend  of  human  flefli — follow  armies,  and 
arrive  in  numbers  upon  a  field  of  battle — two  or  three  wolves 
keep  a  province  for  a  time  in  continual  alarm,  317 — dif- 
tinguifhed  by  huntfmen  into  young,  old,  and  great  wolf- 
manner  of  hunting  them,  3  1 8 — young  dogs  (hudder  at 
their  fight,  3  9— the  wolf  killed,  no  dogs  fhevv  an  appetite 
to  enjoy  their  vi&ory,  518— the  flefa  fo  very  indifferent,  no 
creature  eats  it  but  the  kind  itfelf—  breathe  a  moft  fcetid  va- 
pour from  their  jaws,  323— often  die  of  hunger,  after  run- 
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nine  mad  by  furious  agitations,  109 — feafon  for  coupling 
'ails  but  fifteen  days — no  ftrong  attachment  appears  between 
male  and  female ;  feek  each  other  only  ones  a  year — couple 
in  winter,  feveral  males  then  follow  one  female,  difpute 
cruelly,  growl,  and  tear  each  other,  and  fometimes  kill 
that  preferred  by  the  female — (he  flies  from  all  with  the 
chofen  when  the  reft  are  afleep,  31 1 —males  pafs  from  one 
Feri  ale  to  the  other-  time  of  pregnancy  about  three  months 
and  a  hali — couple  like  the  dog,  and  the  feparation  hin- 
dered by  the  fame  caufe  —  bring  forth  from  five  to  fix,  or 
nine  at  a  litter — the  cubs  brought  forth  with  eyes  clofed, 
312 — young  wolves  p'ay  with  hares  or  birds  brought  by 
their  dams,  and  end  by  killing  them,  313 — able  to  engen- 
der when  two  years  old,  314 — wild  degs  partake  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  wolf,  2  76— the  wolf  taken  young  is  gentle 
only  while  a  cub;  as  it  grows  older,  difcovers  its  natural 
appetite  of  rapine  and  crueltv,  2' 7— experiments  prove 
neither  wolf  nor  fox  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  dog,  but 
each  a  diftinft  fpecies,  298— Prance,  Spain,  and  Italy 
much  infefted  with  them  ;  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
happily  free — king  Edgar  firft  attempted  to  r  d  this  king- 
dom, and  in  what  manner,  319 — Edward  I.  iffued  a  man- 
date to  Peter  Corbet  for  the  deftruftion  of  them — fome  quite 
black,  fome  white  all  over — found  in  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America,  320— in  the  Eaft  trained  up  for  mew,  taught  tQ 
dance  and  play  tricks ;  one  thus  educated  fells  for  four  or 
five  hundred  crowns— in  Lapland,  the  wolf  never  attacks 
a  rein- deer  when  haltered  -  wolves  of  North  America  ufed 
in  hunting,  321 — caught  in  pit- falls;  a  wolf,  a  friar,  and 
3  woman  taken  m  one  in  the  fame  night,  319 

Gotten  *wolj ,  the  Latin  name  for  the  jackall,  iii.  334 

Wdf-fijk,  the  anarbicas,  a  foft-finned  apoda1  fifti,  its  de~ 
fcription,  vi.  307 

Womhy  hiftory  of  the  child  i1  the  womb,  ii.  39 — of  the 
hare  divided  in  two,  as  a  double  organ,  one  fide  of  which 
may  be  filled,  while  the  other  remains  empty,  vi.  6 — de- 
scription of  the  falfe  womb  of  the  oppoflum,  243,  etfeq. 

Woman,  the  body  arrives  at  perfection  fooner  than  in 
men,  ii  79— the  perfons  of*  women  as  complete  at  twenty 
as  thofe  of  men  at  thirty,  Sc— the  bones,  carti'ages,  muf- 
cles,  ar.d  other  pnrts  of  the  body,  fofter  than  in  men — a  wo- 
man of  fixty  has  a  better  chance  than  a  man  of  that  age  to 
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live  to  eighty— women  longer  in  growing  old  than  men, 
199  the  moulders  narrower,  and  the  neck  proportionably 
longer  than  in  men,  107— -after  a  catalogue  of  deformities, 
Linnaeus  puts  down  the  (lender  waifts  of  the  women  in  Eu- 
rope, by  Itrait  lacing,  deftroying  their  health,  through  a 
miftaken  notion  of  improving  their  beauty,  243 — lefs  apt 
to  become  bald  than  men  ;  Mr.  BuiFon  thinks  they  never 
become  bald  ;  there  are  too  many  initance;  of  the  contrary, 
86-— in  the  polar  region  >  as  deformed  as  the  men,  21  1 — 
women  of  India  defcribed— marry  and  confummate  a:  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  years  old,  and  have  children  at  that  age  — 
ceafe  bearing  before  the  age  of  thirty— thofe  of  favage  na- 
tions in  a  great  meafure  exempt  from  painful  labours,  224. 
— fome  continue  pregnant  a  month  beyond  the  ufial  time— 
thofe  of  Africa  deliver  themfelves,  and  are  well  a  few  hours 
after,  47— remarkable  inftance  of  the  power  of  imagination 
upon  the  fcetus,  246-- -lower  eye-lids  draWn  downwards 
when  with  child — the  corners  of  the  mouth  alfo— -then  like- 
wife  h^gh  mouldered  -  circumftances  under  which  the  mid- 
wives  call  them  all  mouth  and  eyes,  104- -.-in  barbarous 
countries,  the  laborious  duties  of  life  thrown  upon  the  wo- 
men, 71  the  chief  and  only  aim  of  an  Afiatic  is  poflef- 

fion  of  many  women,  72---inftance,  in  our  own  country,  of  a 
fine  woman  married  to  an  eunuch,  74— »a  principal  employ- 
ment of  thofe  of  Thibet,  is  reddening  the  teeth  with  herbs* 
and  making  their  hair  white,  77 — firft  impulfe  of  favage 
nature  confirms  women's  flavery ;  the  next,  of  half  barba- 
rous nations,  appropriates  their  beauty  ;  and  that  of  the  per- 
fectly polite  engages  their  afFe&ions,  122 

Woods,  in  Britain,  cut  down  by  the  Romans,  and  for  what 
feafon,  i.  286 

Woui-cock,  or  crck  of  the  -vooJ,  of  the  groufe-kind,  places 
which  this  bird  inhabits — how  diftinguifhed  from  other  birds 
of  the  poultry-kind — the  delicacy  of  its  flefh — its  food  and 
habitation — amorous  defire-.  fir  1:  felt  in  fpring,  v.  200— 
keeps  to  the  place  where  he  firft  courts,  and  continues  till 
the  trees  have  their  leaves,  and  the  foreft  is  in  bloom-— its 
cry,  clapping  of  wings,  and  ridiculous  poftures  in  this  feafon 
•^-during  which  the  females,  attending  his  call,  are  impreg* 
Jiated  ;  fportfmen  ufe  this  time  to  fire  at  them,  and  take  ma- 
&y  while  thus  tame,  though  at  others  it  is  moft  timorous  an4 
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watchful,  202 — the  female  much  lefs  than  her  mate,  and  fa 
unlike  him  in  plumage,  me" might  be  miftaken  for  another 
fpecies — number  and  fize  of  the  eggs — fhe  hatches  them 
without  the  cock  ;  and  when  obliged  to  leave  them,  in  queft 
of  food,  fo  cover  them  with  mofs  or  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  them — fhe  is  then  extremel'  tame  and  quiet-— keeps 
her  neft,  though  attempted  to  be  driven  away — the  \oung 
being  hatched,  they  run  with  agility  after  the  mother, 
though  fcarcely  difengaged  from  the  me!l,  203  --their 
food  ant's  eggs,  and  wild  mountain  berries— -older,  they 
feed  upon  tops  of  hether,  and  cones  of  pine  trees  are  har- 
dy—the clutching  time  over,  the  young  males  forfake  the 
mother ;  keep  together  till  fpring,  when  the  firft  genial  ac- 
cefs  fets  them  at  variance  for  ever-- -fight  each  other  like 
game-cocks,  and  eafily  fall  a  prey  to  the  fowler,  204 

W'-.tdccck,  bird  of  the  crane-kind,  its  dimenfions,  vi.  23— 
food,  25---1S  a  bird  of  pafiage-- -places  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  28 

Woodchaty  a  rapacious  bird,  third  kind  of  the  butcher-bird, 
v.  136  , 

IVeod-lufe,  its  defcription--has  three  varieties ---where 
found--  how  bred  --are  of  ufe  in  medicine---vii.  286 

W  od-f  cka ,  of  this  bird  are  many  kinds  and  varieties  in 
each,  v.  249-— general  chara&eriftics,  248--~defcription  of 
the  gre."n  vionj-pe  k>  ,  or  nvjodr/pite,  called  the  ra  n'/o^l  in 
fome  parts-- -feeds  upon  infects,  particularly  thofe  in  hollow 
or  rotting  trees— *defcription  of  its  tongue,  the  inftrument 
for  killing  and  procuring  food,  249— want  that  inteftine, 
which  anatomifts  call  the  csecum,  249 — llratagem  ufed  by 
them  to  catch  ants,  252 — in  what  manner  they  make  nefts, 
and  how  delicate  in  the  choice-— number  of  eggs,  253--- 
jiefts  in  warmer  regions  of  Guinea  and  Brafil,  zz)\---lit;U 
ivccct-pg.ker,  called  by  the  natives  of  Uttfiixuiratemga,  25  £ 

Woodward i  his  eflay  towards  a  Natural  Hiftory--- detail  of 
it,  i.  26,  etfrq. 

VZco!>  the  Spanim  finer  than  ours ;  but  in  weight  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  L'ncoln  or  Warwickmire---fome  Spanifh 
wool  required  to  work  up  with  it,  iii  44.---of  the  pacos, 
moft  valuable,  and  formed  into  Huffs,  not  inferior  to  filk ;  this 
manufacture  a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce  in  South- 
America,  iv.  317 
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.  Worms,  within  the  body  of  rhe  caterpillar,  devour  its  en- 
trails, without  deftroying  its  life,  viii.  47--of  different  kinds 
infeft  each  fpecies  of  fiih,  vi.  3 \i— pa-worms  make  the  ftiells 
of  fifties  their  food,  vii.  16 

L\.>  d-wm  of  the  ferpent-kind,  its  defcription — lies  tor- 
pid all  winter,  vii.  22 1 

Fretk-worn,  an  infect  in  that  fort  of  fubftance  on  the  fur- 
face  of  plants — defcription  of  ir,  vii.  358 

Worm-kins,  general  defcription  of  the  ar:h-worm,  viii.  166 
—entirely  without  brain,  but  with  the  heart  near  the  head, 
i63 — in  what  manner  taken,  1 69 — its  eggs,  168 — nourifti- 
ment---keeps  life  in  feparated  parts,  170 

//  ;  .  _  ,  the  labrus  of  the  prickly-finned  thoracic-kind — 
defcription  of  this  fifh,  vi.  303 

ffrt.i,  and  gdJen  crowned  vunn,  flender  billed  rirds  of  the 
fparrow-kind,  v.  314 — widow-wren,  a  wandering  bird  of 
the  fparrow-k  nd,  3i8---the  finging  bird  admired  for  the 
loudness  of  its  note,  compared  to  the  frr.allnefs  of  its  body,  335 

Wn.ki.s,  whence  thofe  of  the  bwdy  and  face  proceed, 
H.  197 

ft  r\ -neck,  or  cuckoo's  attendant,  a  little  bird  moft  active  in 
the  chafe  of  the  young  cuckoo,  v  266 
X. 

•  Xipbias,  or  the  Jwcrd-ffb,  of  the  prickly -finned  apodal 
kind,  its  defcription,  vi.  ^05 

Y. 

Tcung  people  fometimes  ceafe  growing  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, ii.  79 

Z\  - 

Zealand,  inundations  there,  in  which  many  villages  were 
and  remain  overflowed,  i.  278 

Ze  ra,  the  moft  beautiful,  but  wildeft  animal— a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa- --nothing  exceeds  the  delicate 
regularity  of  its  colour---defcription---watchful  andfwift,  ii. 
390-  -its  fpeed  a  proverb  among  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
ilands  better  upon  its  legs  than  a  horfe---in  what  countries 
found,  y.j6 — the  Portuguefe  pretend  to  have  tamed,  and  fent 
four  from  Africa  to  Lifbon,  to  draw  the  king's  coach—  fome- 
fentto  Brafil,  could  not  be  tamed- --Merolla  aflerts,  when  ta- 
med, they  areftill  aseftimable  forfwiftnefs  as  beauty,  397 — 
their  noife  refembles  the  confufed  barking  of  a  maftiff  dog — 
in  two,  the  author  faw  the  fkin  below  the  jaw  upon  the  nec  k 
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hung  loofe  in  a  kind  of  dewlap — they  are  eafily  fed ;  Come 
in  England  eat  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco — the  emperour  of 
Japan  made  apreient  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns  value,  forone 
received  from  a  governor  of  Batavia,  398 ---the  Great  Mo- 
gul gave  two  thoufand  ducats  for  another — African  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  bring  fome  with  them, 
as  prefents  for  the  Grand  Seignior,  399 — zebra  and  wild  afs 
of  a  very  different  fpecies,  376 

Ze-u,  the  /Jar-  ry  ctrw,  and  the  grunting  or  Siberian  cow, 
are  but  different  races  of  the  Hfbn,  iii  23 

Zetra/;,  name  of  the  fourth  variety  of  gazelles,  by  Mn/ 
Buffon,  iii.  73 

Zemb.xy  Nov  •,  north  wind  reigns  there  during  winter,  i, 
34.6— a  defcription  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  213,  e t  J  q. 

Zeu  ,  the  Uoree,  of  the  prickly  finned  thoracic  kind,  de- 
fcription of  that  fifh,  vi.  305 

Zi^ety  one  of  the  two  fpecies  of  the  civet,  according  to 
Mr.  Buffon— diftindion  between  them,  iii.  3  9 

Tempt  rate  zone,  properly  fpeaking  the  theatre  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  i.  14 

T orr  a  -<on\  in  the  centre  the  heat  very  tolerable,  in  other 
places  the  cold  painful — temperature  and  advantages  of  per- 
petual fpring  under  it,  i.  150— Ii  htning  there  not  fatal  or 
dangerous,  379 — has  the  largeft  quadrupedes — all  fond  off 
the  water,  iii.  28 

Zoophyte.*,  name  of  Vegetable  Nature  endued  with  animal 
life,  viii.  161— .firft  clafs  of  zoophytes,  166— all  the  tribe 
continue  to  live  in  feparate  parts;  one  animal  by  cuttings, 
divided  into  two  diftinct  exiftences,  fometimes  into  a  thou- 
fand, i^i— fecond  clafs,  1-4 

Zorille,  a  ftinkard,  of  the  weafel-kind— refembles  th0 
ikink— is  fmaller  and  more  beautifully  coloured,  iii.  18* 


THE  END, 
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